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LIFE 


OF 

ALEXANDER VON HUMBQLDL 


CHAPTBE I. 

ANOKHTBY — IJlKtlt — YOUTH — PIHST KDUCATIOK-- -UNIVEKHlTy. 

The ancient noble family of Von Humboldt bad its 
origin in Pomerania, wbore it fonruiriy possessed 
states, situated in tbe principality of Gamin, and in 
tb(^ districdi of New Stettin. But at tbe time -when 
1‘russia obtaimul possessioix of tboso parts, descendants 
of this cbl family sxnwed tbe margraves of Branden- 
bxirg on diplomatic and military expeditions; and the 
family roxuoved from Pomerania to near Magdeburg, 
wbor<i it bccamo possossed of additional estates. 

lluring tbo liio of Frederic William tbe First, a 
captain Hans Paxd von Humboldt served in bis army, 
and marriod the daughter of tbe Prussian major and 
gojmral adjutant. Von Sebwedor. Ho bad three sons 
by bor, ono of whom, Alexander George, is of par- 
ticular interest, as be wOvS tbe father of tlie celebrated 
Alcsxander. 

Tbe baron Alexander George von Humboldt, bom 
in 1720, served for a long time in a dragoon regiment, 
•was then made major, and, during^ tbe seven years' 
•war, adjutant to duke Frederic of Brunswick, who 
frcquontly stmt Mm with verbal embassies to Frederic 
tbo Great. Major von Humboldt was inheritor of 
Hadersloben ana Eingeslfeben, and subsequently took 
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the castlo of Tcgcl, bctwcMm Berlin Jitul Ppaaidau, ibrtu'i 
leagues north-woftt of Berlin, in lee farin of l\n^ t'oyal 
Woods atul Iforesis, Tegc^l, luul origiiuilly Ixnai ii 
Imnting S(uit of tko gr(^at Blecd-orj a,n<l a royal hunt- 
ing (^stal)Iisliinont wa.B ki^pt tluax^ tnuha* JfnnUa’ii*. 
Grcuit. This casth^ has lathu'ly Ihs^oiuc imporiant 
the family, aaid the major nuuh'. i( a. i)hu*e ol ieiiri^.“* 
ment for his age aiha' his :restl<\ss lih'^ Inif. wa.s nulor- 
tunatcly ctdlt^^d away hy a,n unt.iuu^ly death. Wlaai 
tlui Hovoii years’ war was ovo,\\ Bnuliah*. t.la^ ( h’ea,t 
inadt^ Major von. Mumholdt oiu'. of his eluuntuahiius, 
in J a.iHl at tlu^ sanu\ tiinej lu^ wa,s att.entla,ni» 
cluimlKahiiii on Mli:^a.lHj(h, the umvly-uiarrjiMl j>nu(‘ess 
of Prussia., and ha<l ou i.hat a.iu'.ouiiit i.o live in PotrS- 
dam. hhii» wluai this unha.|>)>y ma.rriagH‘ of the jiriiuu* 
of Prussia, was ilissolviid, a.nd i-la^ priaeess had htuai 
taken to StHittiu, the Major vou llumbohltj his Hervit^e 
being over, cKcha.nge<I !h<M,sdatn for iierlin, atnl IivtuI 
partly in the <ui])itab a.ud parity in his tmighbouring 
castle of Tigxh Ib^ had, hnwiwca*, by no nutans lost 
the favour of the princuj, (Kubse<punii.ly Freilerie Wib 
liana PL,) for lu^ visited him ouee anmudly in ^Pegit ; 
axnl it may with e.e.rtainiy he surmised, tha.i» had <lu^ 
major survived the prince’s aecH^ssion t.o ihi^ ihrc)iH% he 
would have advainced him to an im))orta.n(. position in 
tin) statOj or |,>erhaps even have (mirusUa.1 iJn* liaana.' 
tion of a mmistry to hiun* 

JVlajor von Ilumbohlt was nuirrioil t.ii the widow of 
a Baron von liolwedoj wlioHo niaiihai nanu^ wan Von 
Coloml), cousin of the princess lillUiher, a.ml nie<’(5 of 
the venorahle pre.sident Von (Jolornh in Aurielr Sla^ 
had a son by her first ttiarriage^ who strvtid as olheer 
in the regiment of Chins trarnmn Idle family of 
Colornb conies from Burgundy, it was cele- 

brated for having oroefced iminemHo glaSs works; it 
was obliged to emigrate^ in consequeame of (.he rt*peal 
of tlio edict of Nantes, and BOttlea in Her many. 

Two sons wore bom from the marriage of tlm Major 
von Humboldt with the widowed BaronoHS von Heb 
wede. The eldest:, Willkm^was bom in Potelang tar 
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t,ho 22ik] of Jntu;, ;i7()7, -wlion the father -was still 
chaiulMjrlaiti to ilio }>riiU!OHK Elimhotli of Prussia; the 
youji^foi- sou, Fn'.dorio ILonry Alexander, the subject 
of our incnnolr, first saw the light of the world two 
years lat,{!r, in Btirliti, on the 14th September, 1769. 

I’im (!a,Kth^ of I’oigol triado the first impressions of 
hoinci orr the two hoys; for here they spent the greater 
part of their yoixth together. To this castle is 
att.ac:h(!(l a mysterious logond, which Goethe alluded 
to in “ Ifuust,” to show his dislike for tho enlightener 
Nicolai. Tho present Tegel is not tho old one, hut 
rathe.r a now creation of its possessor, William, brother 
of Aloxandxjr, who commenced and ended his life 
hero ; and who hixilt a house here, which, to preserve 
one old turrtit, rises in turrets from the four corners ; 
and which, as it was onco his tusculum, is now his 
grave. The old caath^ in which tho two boys passed 
their yoxxth was grey and au tkpiatcd. The contempo- 
rary eif H:uxnl)o] dfi, a Prussiaxi commissioner. of woods 
and forests, namiid voix Burgsdorf, whoso official resi- 
dciuio it was, had hcantiHcxl it hy the laying out of 
nufscuics axid ;{>lantations, which were xxniversally ad- 
mired at the time, and tho new owner had taken 
possxissioTi of the castle and outworks during this time, 

. Txigfd is Hoparated from Berlin hy a dark pine grove, 

' and is situated in a hcaxitiful neighbourhood north- 
cast of an arm of tho Havel, called the Tegel lake. 
On the southern shore aro sBen projecting the town and 
fortress of Hpaudau, and tho declivities which bound 
tho north-wosUim shore of the lake are lichly covered 
with troxxs axxd vordxircx, while promenades and gardens 
afford the most varied and charming views. 

This castle had always been, while the old major 
lived in it, known for its extended hospitality ; and 
tho riponing boys not alone saw their father enjoy the 
honours of princely visits, but many an officer, states- 
man, or scholar, was hospitably invited and received. 
Thus, in May, 1778, Goethe, who had accompanied hla 
duko to Berlin to a grajjtd review, also visited. Te^^; 
he walked one morning from Berlin over Bchdh- 

B 2 
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liaiiBOu to Tegcl, dined tliere, and rotvirned to Pots- 
dam ov€Jr Chai-lotten'burg. At that tinio ho pcrcioivod 
there two merry hoys of ten and eight years of ago, 
hut did not foresee in what an intimate ndation in 
mind aiid heart ho shoidd one day Hta.ud to tlunu, 
especially to the elder. 

The education find first training of thtisis hoys took 
place at a time when the science of oduc:atien was, 
with the sciences of anticpiity and langnages, oiu* of 
the great <picstions of the day. ’iPhe new metliods of 
education which Jlousscau especially a<lvocat('d hail 
quickly found adlioronts in Prussia. Tln^ prebomlary 
Vou Kochow set a, cheering exanqile of a practical 
reforui in education; the well-known (hulike worked 
for it in Berlin, and Joacliiiu Mm’urieh t'ampo, hy 
birth a Brunswickiau, at that time held (dia, plain to 
the regiment of the prince of Prussia in kols<la.in, 
joined the movement of reform in education, Base- 
dow and the Philanthropin, an institntion in Dessau,, 
taught tutors and pi’ofessors after the now methotl of 
Bouasoau, and it became a point of honour a,ud of 
fiishion, in the edncational :!5eal of the agts, for the 
higher Tiohility to take tutors who aouhT unite the 
practical and the useful with the revival of the ancient 
languagoH, especially of the Clrcek. 'fho plan had 
been originated by Hoyne in Ddtfcingon, and Major 
von Humboldt also obeybd thesis iuHuencos. lie 
recognised in the then field chaplain of thii princu of 
Prus,sia’s regiment i3i Potsilam, in (Jampo, a man 
much more qua,lified for edncational than for theo- 
logical duties, and, after ho had hoeu prcsacher to the 
regiment since 1773, he took him into his house in 
3 775, and confided to him the preparatmy education 
of his two sous, William and Alexander, It may ho 
imagined that Aloxandoi', being then only six years 
old, could have less felt the infiuonce of such a man 
as Campo than William, who was two years older; 
but his _ influence over both must he acknowledged, 
as the ideas of Campc wore dcvclepetl in gigantic 
jiroiJortions in both his i)upnH. Uampe, in later 
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tiinoH, trtijoyod tlie rnpntation of being tbe greatest 
pbilologi'st and critic of German style next to Klop- 
Htocik, and lie probably, in Major von Humboldt’s 
bouse, devoted bis attention cbieliy to tbe study 
of languages, and it is not more than _ probable that 
this same Gampo should have laid the first foundation 
in tboKo boys, and aroused tbe spirit of research 
•vvhicb never afterwards quitted them. But we must 
notice boro another influence of the teacher on the 
life of bis pupils, especially on the younger one. 
Gampe had plainly seen .that the mode of education 
and tuition till then adopted in families and institu- 
tions, only tended to develop the memo^, not the 
mind, of the student ; he opposed, from the first, the 
mochanical training of youth, and endeavoured to 
develop the susceptibility of the youthful mind and 
spirit by a perception of the world, of foreign natures, 
men and manners. Gould not, then, fl^i® man, w o 
edited Itobinson Crusoe, and enriched the juvenile 
library with iinagiiiativo delineations of bold voyages, 
could ho not, as Humboldt’s first teacher, have 
influoncod the imagination and the reason of his 
tnipils, and laid the foundation in Alexarider for his 
lovo for exploratory voyages in distant regions ? 

Gampo tud not remain for a long period in the 
intimate relation of tutor under the paternal root of 
the Humboldts. His inflfience over his pupils, how- 
over, oontiimed durmg to Ixle^ and me irimdsmp 
between them remained a lasting one, and becarne 
more intimate again in later years. It is a weU- 
known fact that Gampe accompanied the elder of the 
brothers on a iourney from Gottingen to Pans in the 
summer of the year 1789 ; but we could not ascertain 
with certainty whether Gampe had ^ 

through Germany and Switzerland with the 
while he vras yet their tutor, as has been asserted by 

Schiller’s circle at Jena. to the 

Gamne jrave up his appointment as tutor to tne 

two hoys in 1776, as his reputation 

such, that, after the retirement of the eelehe^d 
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BaBodow, he was i%p}^oinfc€<l <lir(K^ter of tlu*^ Phibai- 
thropiii at Desstm^ aixl roccivod the tli/kj of aai A idialt* 
‘DcBsau coinmisBioncr of oducatioiu '^flnn appcdtii- 
moat he fidfillod for otic year, atid loft it to foun<l Iuh 
std)Boqaetitly so colebratcid private.'. od;uca,tiotia.l (\st,a- 
blish^rient at Ha-triborg, 

Major YOU Hfmiboldt had now to look ouir for an- 
otlier txitor, and in the bcginniti^ (.>f the yoa.r 177*7 hin 
clioico fell upon a youth of twenty yea, rn of who, 
without enjoying *th (3 reputation of his iircMltunnsBor, 
excited great expectations in the major, which iie 
faithfully fulfill( 3 d. llis name was ( Ihristuin Kunth ; 
ho was ])oor 3 and lia<l to discoutiiuu^ his aeadonuc^al 
stxiduis from wa,nt of thei nociissary p<'.<*;uniary nunma 
But he possessed an (extraordinary knowledges of 
German, Ijatin, and ifronch literature, ot‘ philosophy 
and history, a.nd a high order of nitesllesct., j(fnu^<l (lO 
the habit of rxioving in aristocratic circ^h^H, wlihit his 
position of teaclu^r opened to him. By this means 
Major YOU Htmaboldt made his acqtiaintanc(. 3 , and 
took him. into his liouse as tutor to liis sons, which 
was at th(3 time a mark of great confidence 5 , and an 
cjavied distinction. The yormg man. foxmd his pupils 
of the respective ages of eiglit a*nd ton ye^ars, and ho 
auoceed<Hl in further developing and perlccting tln^ 
talents roused in the mind and heart of his yotit^g 
charges by ^his predeccBBor'CJampo, lie entero<'j into 
a more mtimato relation to them than that <»f tc^aevher 
towards pupils ; he bestowed more care uj)on them 
than that by which a teacher faithfully imparts Ids 
omi knowhxlge to the mind of a tal.ontod or (|uiek' 
child, Kuntli (^iideavoxrred to make everything within 
his roach in Berlin available and 'useful for tln% devo 
lopment of his chargea The huccobh of liis iUndiM^ 
vours iM)t only confirmed the confidence of the parents, 
but awoke in the youtliB a ptire, unchangeal)l 0 love for 
their teaclior, ami an aflFoction ami confidence which 
continued throughout his life to his death in mx equal 
degree. Whenever Alexander was, in later times, 
absent on his voyages of discovery, or if the older 
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feirriiul fclio ruiiiB of classical antiquity*^ 

wan always tlu^. faitliM former tcaclior and later 
Tritnalj Kunth, who administered tlicir property mtli 
pa.tcn*nal consideiitiousnovss, 

K until (iondueod to satisfy and dovelope in Hs 
pupils the inborn love for tinivorsality of knowledge, 
i)ui i‘.iuleavourod always to nuito it with profundity ; 
and if (juiupo had awakened a wish for philology 
fuul ensitiology in them, Knnth made it available by 
fuiulaiueutal researches and universality. Both bro- 
thensj in obedience to their different natures, followed 
dilie n nit brandies of their acquirements, but both 
were rooted in the same foundation. The elder brother 
inaile humanity — ^its intellectual world, and its especial 
eloiuetit, language — the task of his life. The younger, 
Alexander, took the outward part of nature and 
humanity in all its varieties. While the elder brother 
educ^atoci himself for classic antiquity, art, philosophy, 
an<l language, Alexander from the same origin directed 
his at.tention to natural sciences. Both frequently 
met and assisted each other in the points they origi- 
milly had in common. 

.K.uiith thus acted npon his pupils, but this intimacy 
could not fail to exorcise a strong improving influence 
on him tln^ teacher. The house of the chamberlain 
iuid Major von Humboldt nnited in itself rank, intel- 
ligence, cultivated acquaintance, and influence. Kunth, 
passessiug the confidonco of the family in the highest 
dogroo, was considered as one of its members, was 
entrusted with commiBsions in the execution of the 
practical affairs of the family mid its public interests, 
and thus gained an experience in practical business 
wliich, at a future period, qualified him for an official 
position, as wa shall see. 

But a groat blow afflicted the family iu which 
Kunth had been tutor since ^.777- In the January 
of 1779 the Major died, and the boys were without a 
fatlier. 'The maternal voice now exercised a ^greatec 
inttuonce, and beside the noble confidence which the 
widowed lady showed Kunth, hy , giving him 'W 
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rights over the hoys, it was the higliTriiindo<l- 
iiess of the lady which hoiichcially ruhal the whole 
liotiHohold, and inspired an <jnthiisiastic love for her 
into the hearts of her children, whoso educati<ai was 
her cl lief care. 

Another intolloctnal influence was now brought to 
boar on tlui two youths, {f^ince 177(> a physician had 
lived in Spandan, who soon after Ix'.canu'. distriei 
physician of the Havel district, and had an exit^nsive 
practice. This tnati was Doctor Ernst ljudwig fdruni, 
since bccotne so famous as doctor ^.ind proh^ssor of the 
University of Berlin. J?rol)ahly tlie nuijors illness 
may have Ix^on tln^ origin of his acupiairitancH^. with 
the family; we know only that as doctor to the fatnily 
of Hxxmholdt and of the lu5adrang<‘r, Voti Bnrgsdorf, 
who, as a royal official, had to livo, in In* fre- 

quently caine from Spandaix to visit tlu^. lunghhouriug 
castle and village. He also comimmicatcHl numy of 
his cxporietices of foreign trees and the nursing of 
foreign j)lauts to the ranger, atxd maclc^ himself us<dul 
in the laying out of the rmrserios and jdantations 
there. His frccpiont visits to the Hxnuboldt faixiily 
ceiumenced in 1780, wlicn h<^. entered into a in^anvr, 
more intimate friendship with Knntli, the txitor of the 
housxdxold. TIkssxx visits, which Hcnin xxiadc^ tm horse- 
back, and which gexxerally l>rought hiixx to tins ditxtier- 
table of the major's widowj hecamo of importance to 
us in the following year, ^hexx Heim instrxuitod the 
two boys, ‘William and Alexander, in botany afh^r 
dinner, and explained to them tlxe twcnty-foxir tdasses 
of the Linnean system. An expressioix Heixn xtsed at 
the time is remarkable, xiamely, that the <dder lK»y 
easily comprehended those Icsssons, atid rotaixMul the 
botanical names, while Alexaxnler, then <diwen years 
of age, y^as of a less intelligent nature, a phenoinx»ion 
which was coixfirmod by the anxiety which motlu^r 
and tutor at one tmxe felt that Alexander was next at 
all fitted for study. 

Tlie brotherB made short excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood with the physiciaif Meixn ; and we know* 
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that, in 178^, on tho 19th May, ■when Frederic the 
Great annually resviciwed his troopB in Spandau, and 
tins entire ])o|)nlation was on foot, Heim with the Te- 
g<d fri(avds— Kunth and his two pupils — ^were present 
at the review. .11 ci in resided in Beidin in 1788, and 
must thesreforo have brought his friends fromTegel, or 
have met them in Berlin. 

About this time tho brothers wore sent to Berlin 
with their tutor, in order to continue their education 
with tho hotter opportunities of the capital. William, 
tiio older’, occupied himself principally 'with languages, 
and as luuther he nor his brother visited any of the 
schools, teachers were engaged and selected by Knnth 
to complete the special instruction he had commenced. 
Alexander generally participated in William’s lessons, 
but was loss strictly urged to study, because he was 
physically weaker than his brother, and learning was 
moro difficult for him. Not till an advanced period 
of his boyish life did a light suddenly shine in_ his 
’ mind, and them ho had to make greater exertions 
than his brother to keep pace with him in their com- 
mon studios. Alexander was indeed delicate and 
nearly always ill, oven in his university years, and it 
was therefore natural that Kunth should be less strict 
in ii.icitjng him to study, especially as he still doubted 
liirt aliilities when ho compared them with the rapid 
acipilromonts of William. "Alexander, at a subsequent 
pisriod of life, ascribed hi» weakness to an excess of 
unhealthy secretions wliich accumulated in his frame, 
Imt his friends, among others Forster, assure us that 
Alexander’s bodily ailments only arose in consequence 
of tho premature activity of his mind, and that this 
isxctiseivo activity was caused by his desire to equal 
his brother in knowledge and acquirementa 

’Pliey received instruction in the Greek language 
from Liiffior, at that time field .chaplain to the Berlin 
Gonsd’armes regiment, who had already published a 
rationalist work on the fathers of the church and on 
now ’Blatonism. Ho was succeeded by a certain 
Fischer of tho grey cloi^r, in Berlin, who was known 
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clucil’lj aB a luatluanaticiaii, but wlio |)obb('-bbo( 1 a von^ 
Bideral)k^kw()wlo<lgc of (irecik. Tho plulolog’und talont 
wlaioli already bIiowchI itself in tlu? <dder kreikta^ iu- 
cluctul tluua tt) learn modern as ’vvdl as clasHi<^ai la.iH 
giiages^ while in couse<|'iuau;o ol' tlu^ love Jor natural 
scieuccis whieli Alexander Mt, young Wildeuow was 
cugagetl to instruc*-t him in hotatiy. Kiinth endoa*^ 
voured to priipare his pupils, who liad now grown up 
to young mcui. For tluur future ax^adtunit^ lilV^ in a. 
worthy tuaiujuu*, by private lectur<^s on seitaitiliit suh- 
jeets. engaged sueli men as MngeJ, Klein, Dohn 

and, otluTs, who gave tlu^ bvotluu's eonvphln eourseB 
of lecturers oti, ])lulosophy, law and pohtieal et^onoiny ; 
and particularly l>ohn, who wn,s in (lu>i departnumt of 
foreign niftairs, gaiucal a. <uuisid(‘rabl(^ inlhuauu^ oviw 
them. The minister H<;huleubt'rg had nupu^sixMl him 
to give a conrse of political eijouoiuieal l<M’-turt'S (,o a. 
young count Arnim, and, in otHKlksncH'. to tlu^ wish of 
thoir mother, tho lltxmboldts also joinod this (HHirsn, 
which, lastc^d from tho autumn of 17815, to tlus J uiu? 
of tin i following yoar, and which ri^smuhlod tlm uni- 
versity (dasses. Theses lectures of Dohn, wliich Wia,"o 
carefully composed on a spcHual plan, bronght him 
into a :mor<.i intimatn nvlation with, tln^ Humboldts, and 
this IrieTidship (Huitmued utulninged wlum tlu^y had 
arrived at a more tuatured ago. 

But now th,o individual pcxmliaritic^H in the ehaamshn’ 
of tho l)rother« began to show thcmscdvtJa d'hc im- 
pression made on the aontimentaUty of tlu^ ludlon by 
th(d*brmerly published ‘^'Wertln^r*' of rceeivecl 

new nourlHlniiout from bh,o liighdying <mthusiiwm of 
Sclullerk Don Carlos. Tlui whole e<lucaUHl wcnld 
revelled in fooIingB and ideals, and scMitimeutnlity 1 k)- 
louged to the tone of the educated class, (‘sptHually to 
the younger poxtion of it TIus young 'Willia.m par- 
tieukxly was intin(mce<l^ by this tendenuy, which was 
increased by his asBociatiouB, for, l)y liis cuVinpanions in 
his daxxcing lessons he was broxight into lu^irar relation 
witlx^ ladies, who, by thoir subso(|uent intolk^ctual, 
istanding, show what a sonmnoxAtaiising iinprossion 
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tlioy intiBt. ]>av(! made on a Ktiscuptible yoitthfur^i^^y^.^ 
-iVinong tluaii woro b'diulem von BrioHt (marrieO^PB^ 
io Von lloohotx tlusn to Von. I'ouqno), tlxen tlxe well 
known llahol, atxd lloniiotte Horz as Ixcantiful as slie 
was inttdkujinnl, to wlioin William stood iix almost 
IVaitirual |■(>ln,tii)^l. This sentimontality of the elder 
hi'otlmr, wliich <.ii>a.mct<visc<l him at the university, and 
wliioh .slightly tingod liin futiwe life, a sentimontality 
■which, unitocl to inh ill (Hit, showed itecdf especially in 
the J('wisl» oircloH of Berlin as an echo of the age of 
JlVl.end(ik.sohn, found loss suscoptihility in the physically 
<hslicat.o Aloxaixder. Althotigh this sentinrentality of 
■(ho foolings esvon infected hia tutor Kunth, his mind 
dov<iloptKl its natural observing faculties, and he 
alro-ady studied the -ways of nature, for whose phe- 
noinona ho ovincod an anxiously inquiring mind. 
While William was pursuing the ajsthetical studies of 
the ago, ospocially tlioso of Hohillor and Goetho, Alex- 
ander fon(,)W<Hl the ri,iK<jaTchos into natural history of 
Gootho, and endeavoured to make his knowledge 
appU<!ahl(i to tho hotter under.standing of natural 
piio,uonxe.ua. 

Thus the two hrothers passed an exciting, happy 
timxi of their early education as youths, partly in the 
cxxpital so rich in the means mr education, partly 
under the domestic influence and protection of their 
helovod mother, on their family estate of Tegel; and 
their deBC(»nt from one of *the noblest families, as well 
as their own reputation, easily opened the richest 
souiHios of knowle<lgo for them. ^ Herein the two 
brothors are favoured children of fortune, for they 
mmir suft'erod from temporal cares, from that fain'tij:^ 
of the i^irit, thirsting for knowledge, and that striving 
for opportunities to apply the acquired knowledge 
whiedi oppresses, and sometimes quite destroys, _ a 
poor youtli of talent coming from an obscure family^ 
Anotlujr feeling which remained strong in the hror 
thors dtxrhxg their whole life, and •which probaMy 
took its origin at this p()riocl, is their Prussian, patrwt- 
ism. Before their ohlftiish imagination, the p«!»ert>of 
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Frixleric tlie Great stood a glorious pictxiro of tlaa)' 
native land, and in him the xxiformation a^nd gloty of 
Prussia were pensonifiod. The long (HchI wluni th<^ 
brothers wore on the point of leaving lloidiu to attoaid 
a university, and they therefore were aiot witiK^sscs 
of the weakness, the political and moral dissolntion 
wliich came hand in hand with the stupid rage^ for a 
rc‘ason reformation which the s\icccBsors of Nicxdai 
spread over Berlin. 

The brothers entered on their acadcunical lf(h to- 
gether as they liad made the incliiuinary studit^-s to- 
gether. The university of Frankfurt on tlu^ Odor, 
which at that time enjoyed a gmat and wido-vSproad 
r('.pxitation, was chose-n for their furtlna* (ulncation, a,nd 
the commencement of thoir sjXHdal st.u<lit^H. hi the 
year of the great king’s death, in tluy (leparte<l 

with their tutor and friend Kunth, with tbe 
tion of remaining there nearly two yc*.ars, till tlu^ 
Easter of 1788. William devoted himself to tlu^' study 
of law; but Alexander, in obedience to the natural 
tendencies which were dtwoloiiing tliemBclvoH with in- 
creasing force, chose the study of politicjal economy, as 
it seemed to him most xicaiiy allied to his sciemtifK,^ 
ixiclinations. Thoir former ti^achor in Berlin, Jjdfflor, 
who liad sinccj hccome professor in Fmnkhirt, took 
th(^ brothers, with Kunth’ into Ids house ; aind, whiles 
they each followed thoir special studies, they 
pursued their philosophical; philological, and natural 
historical studies in common, for William took spin 
cial interest in the lattcr. 

Tho choice of the university of Frankfurt was pro- 
bably tlie inotheFs, who wished to keep hot sons near 
her, and not lose sight of them so quickly ; thc^r<‘fore 
Kant, the celebrated pbilosopher of thc^ age, who 
k^ctured in Konigsberg, did not influences tlie (choice 
of the university with tlie widow of Majtn* vcm Hum- 
boldt. The mothcFs real intention was to send lior 
sons to B’rankfurt as a preparation for tluar future pub- 
lic life, but to let them atteml Gottingen, the most 
celebrated university of that tune, for their iiuil edu- 
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cation. .TAH-|)%ig ainl H'all<! Ivud airoaiiy lost some of 
tlioir fa, mo, ainl .haia only rcaohod tho /.enitli of its 
glory a.t a lat.ia- pci-iod. 

hi Krankfurt, (Jount Doluia, who studied here from. 
17H()-H8, hccaino an udimato friend of tin.! hrothers 
llundioldt ; hut ho attached himself more to tho elder 
brother, in conseijnenee of his studiiis being princi- 
pally lilaHsic; and William, a,H W(;U as Ilhtidigor, exov- 
oiw'd a lasting influoneo over him bon*, and mot him 
again at a later pm'iod in Gottingen. 

For .Alexander nothing could have, hoon tuoreagroo- 
able than tho nnuoval to Gbttiugon, which took phioo 
in 1 7HH ; for at (Kittingon lived that groat man in tho 
hra.uoh of stniuujo for whieh ho folt more and more an 
iunato toiulouoy; hero lived and taught ButrMENnAC'fi',, 
tlio celebrated natural historian, who, with his strong 
mind, arranged and compi'eheiuhul all tho features 
of naturnJ history aceonling to form, and oxistmieo ; 
iioro livisl Ukynk, the teacher and rewiver of arahaio- 
logi(^ seituiee ; and here lived .EuiimOKN, the his- 
torian. 

.Anihteology and history wiu-e the domains of 
learning on which the two hroblutrs workcnl in oom- 
uion ; tho claHHieal antiquity, with its philologic and 
artist ie studies, attraotiid both; history in its philo- 
Hophic view, intereslod WilUatu, ami served Al<«au(l<iV 
t,o eelleet materials for (sosmography aml_ ethnology. 
While William tuado himself more intimate wit.h 
lihiMsic literat.uro, and tho writings of the philosopher 
Kiuit, Aloxamlor gave himstdf up to tho instruetivo 
ami peiwinal iuhmmees of Blumonbach, _ bub both 
brothers found a emumou point of union in tho eon- 
genial intert^ourso with Professor Hkynk, who soon 
esteemoil the yming inon highly, and oxorcisod a 
great, influence ou fchoir future stiulics. 

AUtxandor hero formed a new ami lasting inoito- 
ment in tho acquaintaneii ami <|ui«kly-(!amonted 
frimidship with GKOluU''..F(mH'reu, 1 f kynk’M son-in-law. 
Tills man had formerly accompanied Cook in his 
journey round the wolfiid In tlie capacity of natural 



historian, it was thoroforo nattiral tlint .slionUi. bo 
an attraction for Alexander, whoKci pluwrliiusy waa 
filled with iinagca of a, tranKatlantio Htran^<i world, 
which Oarnpo, the (iditor of “ .RobinaoTi, luul 
awakened in hitn, n,rnl the longing for tlio pcirMonal. 
knowledge of fabulotia di.sl;ri(!ta, for hold, ai^a Jonrn(\ya 
and new diKcovo^■u^s was (excited in liini, wlien 
I’orstcsr told of his j()nrn(.iy round the world, [rima 
Forster was tlui first porhaitons individuality, sur- 
rounded by tin', .inyattirions halo of a, transatlantic 
journey, wlro Ixtcn.ino niore closcily allied to A.l-lCX,- 
ANnitii VON irtJM iH>n])T. Ido wa.s‘ a man of hoUhiess 
and furl.iliiy of mind, full ol’ a holy striving for 
li.ht;rty, whoso inhorn lovo of froodom' had heiui in- 
croastxl hy his early jonriu'ys tt) a now world, ami 
could ill-donuistio.atB itsolf in the narrow (hu.-ma,n 
honndario-s, n,nd who was at tlu' same time a (hdjC'rminod 
opponciiit of tlui <mlightoning ragoi tlmn proval<int in 
Berlin. ''.riuj hrotlu^rs Hximholdt hatl, from l.lufir 
■childhood, rcunained far from ajiy contact with the 
litthnuisses of l?rnssiau of1i<fials, hut oliorislicil a true 
patriotism, from their liVtoral ideas, developed in tlxi 
vicinity of ari intelligent inotiaroli; tlu; frtic; ideas 
of Forstor, his hold sf)irit, ami his racy nnprqjudieed 
manner of thinking, had thend'orc; a, lasting influence 
on tho young friends, and foumUul and dcsvidoped, 
especially in Alo.xandor’s *charact,er, that hwturo of 
citizenship which is one of 'his nohUtst C!hanu5teriHti(.!S. 
During the stnnraor of 1788, .Forstesr lived with his 
wife at the house of his fathor-in-hi.w, ihiym;, in 
Gdtthigon, and m tho autumn of that year lus w<uU, 
to fill liis new apj^ointmont at Maymict!, whciru he wsis 
councillor and librarian of tho univorsifcy tlusii <;xiKl,itig 
tlu're. That ho made an impression filso on the oldeT 
brother William would ho aloiics provfjd hy the fact 
that soon after Forster’s removal from (liitt.ijigon he 
stayed with him four days on the eccasion of a l.thinc 
journey. 

Both brothers sought and valued Forsh-Fs aesjunint- 
ance, and entered into an ilitimato friondHhip with 
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his wil’f, a, as intellectual and cultivated ag she 

\v:is a.iHia,hl(^ Tlui iiik'iroourae witli Johann Stieglitz, 
wluMu l.hoy kiunv, from Btn-lixx, where he had belonged 
1,(1 t.lic. Jewish (fircilo of the Mendelssohns, Herz, &c., 
aiiid whoi'o lie had pTirsued his philosophical studies, 
was less ati.ra.cliivo to Alexander than William. It is 
stra,nj;v that Stieglitu should have entered into the 
seut.iiueiitality of those circles, as his biogi-aphor truly 
Hlates l.hat ho was oidy a man of reason, that he 
oviTcamo a.ud couocalod all emotions for the purpose 
of HouliO cahiulatioii and observation, and that he 
never “forgdt” luinsolf. It is probable that his 
intima.(,o friendship for William had its more natural 
origin in tho fact, that Stioglite had in Gottingen 
saved hitn from drowning in tho Leine while bathing 
there. 

After a lapse of two years the time a,rrived when 
the hrothers were lo leave the university. Alexander 
had in (.!k' moantiine uni ntenniptedly devoted himself 
to iia,tural history, archaxologic, and jihilologic studies, 
under flui pcsrsonal sixporintcndence of celebrated 
professors; Williain luul imulo many journeys during 
the time; lunoiig otliors to Hanover, where he met 
Kried, Jaeobi, Uehberg, Ifrau von Wangenbeim, 
Briui(l(‘H, a, lid Ziuunonnann. Knnth was no longer 
vvil'li (hem; h<> had entcre.d into official service, but 
lived in the house of Mifdame Von Htmiboldt for 
nine years, until her death, •wben bar mnpialified con- 
lide.nce entrusted him with the further direction of 
her fa.tnily a.irairs. 

But, the hrnthei'S won* now bo far advanced in man- 
luHiii that (.heir peeuliar mental c^ualffications were in- 
dividually chHra,ei.erised. Alexander had a tendency 
for great universal HtudiciB with his comprehensive 
understanding, while William liked to tarry longer on 
a narrower limit, and in a more profound study of 
tha,t limit ho Bottle, d himself on the circumscribed spot 
for tht' lime to make similar profound researches on 
anotluii- fiohl afterwards. 
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CHAPTER II. 


inUCTIOAL AVE*RENTrOERini? — CimCHMHTAlSrCtm — IOAIU jY W01UCB~«rrjAK?l 
OF TllAVKti, AND IllNDllANODB. 


In tlie sccoikI liaJf of tlio ycai' 1 789 tcriniixatod the 
university life of Alc^xa,u<l(iV a.s vvoli as of bis broilan*, 
in so fax' as it related to a Ingbor conipr(di(vnsi,v<^ |>re“- 
paration for tlioir fvitxiro offices. Bub ju^itluir of tla^ 
two brothers returned homo ; they obeycid n 
impnlso of their iiidividnal natxxre, xind (.nil.eiHMl at 
once into their life and intollcctiial |>iirsuits, wlibh 
were hencefox'ward to diverge, ovexx if in their tee- 
dexujy they wore sjnritnally allied. 

The hroalcixig out of the Ib'cmcli rovolution alfocdxxl 
the elder, Williaxn, odxicatcd for politicial lifts, .moxxs 
forcibly than Alexaixdtsr, who calmly ohservcHl xxat.ure 
in its imixuitablo laws. When, tlusroforts, their firSt 
txxtor, Joachim Hcimricli Cainpxs, who for some vcuirs 
had boon canon and councillor in Brunswick, 
mined in July 1781) to rxm over to Ibiris, in orcbxr, as 
he expressed it, to he present at the fxxnoral of Frtaxch 
despotism (a wish in which he was hitterly deccfivttd), 
lie found, in addition to another yoxing mxm, a cxxnt- 
panion in William von Hxouheldt, and arrivtul in 
Paris with hhn on the 3rd Axigxist. Dnring that pmiod 
Alexander lived for natnral sckuux^s, and his mind 
was directed to the extension of his knovvlnrlgo of tln^ 
eaii/h, which madt^ travelling his disan^si* wish, and 
this was fostered hy his constaxxt comtspoiul cauH) witli 
Forster. It was particularly th(^ forniatitm of thc^ 
earth which interested Alcxatuler; 1 h^ iblt liinmclf 
confirmed in his tendency by reputation of Wv,mm\ 
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tliG celcbratccl geologist, and ^liad made tliis field of 
natural science the favourite object of his sti^dies. We^ 
thoroforo, in the spring, 1790, -with Forstexi and a 
certain VoN CrEXTNS, find him making his first scien- 
tific j ourney to the Rhine, through Holland, and to 
Erigland ; and this first experience became the subject 
of Ids first literary j)roduction. It appeared in the 
same year under the title Mineralogical Observations 
on Hoxno Basaltic Formations of the Rhine,'' and was 
intended to furnish the proof that this mineral was of 
neptunic origin, and that its formation, therefore, dated 
from the great water phenomena of the eartliball. 
F'orster collected materials on this journey for his 
splendid work, Tlxe Views of the Lower Rhine." 

It may with certainty be presumed that Alexander 
von Humboldt prepared himself for this journey with 
F’orstor from the winter of 1789 to the spring of 1790. 
Wo dcduco this from his earnest striving after know- 
ledge, and from the fact that this was a j onrney under- 
taketi for scioutific researches ; he, therefore, spent a 
much xnore intellectual winter than his brother Wil- 
liam, who onricbed himself in a more genial manner. 
And here, the di:fie,rcnco between the two brothers be- 
comes Ycay evident, for while William, the elder, 
sought the life of society, and susceptible to all the im- 
pidses of higlujr feelings, early entered into ties of im- 
portance for his whole life, Alexander had neither found 
food for these phases of his soul, nor sought the oppor- 
tunity, hxxt had steadfastly kept to the one great plan 
• — to foutid a future position hy faithful researches 
into the spirit of natural life. William, urged by the 
enthixsiaBtic feature in Ids character, enjoyed already 
the advantages of axi icsthetic, select circle, but Alex- 
ander studied in his quiet intercourse with that world 
whose eternal laws were to become intelligible to him. 
While he devoted himself to the geologic and mine- 
ralogic preparatory studies for his first journey, and 
to a correspondence with Forster, prompted by the 
noblest friendship, WilHam lived partly in Erfurt, in 
the society of the Bafon Dalberg, especially in the 

G 
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family of tlie prcBiikmt Voit Dacliorotk^-o, witk wliont^. 
boaotiful and mtolligoiit ilanglilta* lui Ud.roiJuMt iiim- 
Bolf, and partly in Weimar, \vii(a;o \\o nuul<' llu^ 
accpiaintanco of ScliillcT throiigli thali family, aod in 
conHoqiiencc of liLs htdrotlml Boon IxKiann^ hin lVi<MHL 

It is possiblo tluiit Aloxaiidork for a. <|ui(^t 

spirit/ual inttYreonrHO witli natims, wboHi^ af'' 

trackxt liiinj may luivobcotx partly oanstul by j>hyHit‘al 
rc^aBOiiHj wliicb mad<^ him k^as <jun.Ulied for tht) 

<>f ^(Kdety, which his brotln'r fvo<|U(mt(ML Jh^ was still 
delicate, and. ha.d suffa-cd much, during i.he last five 
y(Mirs, and tlu^ fear of b(d:ug‘ hindcnxHl by |)hyHi(Ui.l 
woa.lv iH'SS from pursuing tlu^ grt^ai. plans of liis mind, 
iudiKjtsl him to sa.tisfy all tln^ physical <i(ann.nds oi' his 
aiaturo, and tlixis pn^-paro irnns(,5lf slowly for his gnuif 
tm'Vidliug pla,ns which ha<l ins|>ir(‘d (he imaginafiem 
of the boy, and which had lunm malairod, through 
l^^)rst(U‘’s infl nonce, to his favourih' idi^a^ ami tlu^ pur- 
posi^ of his life. 

But tlu5 prae.tical coxxrH('. -which he. had tdioscm as his 
sp(U‘.ial do]>a.rtm<m,t, had to be followoil as consisteutly 
as his brother followed his. laifer was a.p- 

poinhal couiufllhn* <)f l<\gati(>‘u and assessor totlu^ (tourt 
of Berlin, to make a. trial of his ca,pability, after which. 
Inein tended to juarry. Ah^xamha*, who had (thoseu tlm 
department of tinamuis, vvJhIuhI now to prepare?. hims(?ll‘ 
for a speedy (entrance upon ohujial, life. TlH?mim?ral« 
ogical Btiidii?s, which Infd (lelighU?d him tnun^ and 
more, and which had become tuere attrat^tivi? sinc<? his 
journey with Forster, (nxcihid in him i.lu? wish to make 
thii mining department tins special husin(?HB of his lir(? 
and of usefulm?Hs to tluj state?, lie tlnnxd^orc', itt tin? 
same year, wont to Ifamhtirg to the <*omnu?rehd 
academy, nndtn- tlu? direction of Kheliitg aaid Busclg 
whore ho studied tin? pracjiluil jarrt of hoidike^eping, 
but occupicxl himself with min<?ralogy a,ud iKitany 
besides. It is related, tlmt in tlu? wintt?r of 17S0-9I, 
lie oft<?,n wont oiit to sec^k umssoH, which only 
grow in witiien His frame of mind lioro was a sign, 
of the return of his physiSri strc?ngfch, and consu- 
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quoiilily <if liis more I’ealizable hopes for the gi-eat 
travolliiig plains over present to his mind’s eye. He 
was, at iliivS time, iiH industrious as he was cheerful, 
junl IforstiOr himstslf calls the letters written to him at 
lilils time, witty, full of humour, goodness and sensi- 
hility. Among his associates wo must mention espe- 
cially Christian Stollberg. 

Jlut Alexander <lid not stiiy long in Hamburg. His 
lovi^ for naliural sciences, espcicially for geognosy (the 
stji<Miee ol' tin! con)}K»sition of the earth’s surface) and 
the r(!putaiiou of WKltNER, director of the mining 
academy of Froibnrg, who had introduced a new 
ilioory of geology on scientific principles, and who 
was at the same time the greatest geognost of the age, 
oxi'itod the wish in Alexander von Humboldt to go 
there likewise', and study the metallurgical sciences. 
In aiidition to this great inducement, it happened 
that a young man na.mcil Leopold von Buch, of_ Ber- 
lin, wlio, though younger, had fbrmoriy heqn intimate 
wU.li Hunihuldc,' in consticiuonco of his intei'est in 
holinny, was also studying mining, and was already in 
Ifreib'urg. liumboldi. ibereforo removed to Freiburg 
in i.lus spring of '1.791, and became a student at the 
mining ju'.ad('my at the same time that his brother 
William bad <le.tenninod to give up his official ac- 
tivity jbr a, timi', f.t.> retire from public life, mid to <le- 
votti hiJUHolf to higher studies he^side Oaroline, whom 
ho was soon to call Ids wiJb. When Alexander left 
J lamburg, ho hastened to Berlin to enjoy the society 
of his mother, his bi'other whu was remaining here 
until the summer, and his friend Kunth. He re- 
mainod honi till July for the recreation of his health, 
and for the preparations for his plans, and then went 
tf» .Freiburg to his mining studies, where he devoted 
himself until March in the following year, with es- 
pooial si<‘.al to tlid scionoos of mining and metallurgy. 

With the spring of 1792, he ontorod upon Ins mvic 
and literary sphere. He was about this time ap- 
pointed uwsossm- to the miniug and smelting dep^ 
ments of Berlin, but wSS in the same year removed .to 

c 2 
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Bayrciitli an stiporintoiKlcixt of miners in tlio nowly a.o- 
((iiii'cil Fraiu'.onifin cliBtriotH, with tho oflicaaj cominiB* 
.sion^ entirely to rcnuxlol tlui atuniiipj ofxa'ationH t.la^re. 

The Baxen von Ifardenberpf, who mil)K(H|U(vntly 
played aiicli a promin<mt i)a,rt ixi tlic PruHnian a.(l» 
uiinirttration, and with whoixi Williani von linmholdt 
oiitta’ed into Kueh a pectxliar comxoxiou aiul opponition, 
wa«, at the titnci whexx Ilmnholdt caxne to Baymitli, 
a young prt)vin(nal tninintcir of tho Franconian pritx- 
cipalitieB, and hooxx bocaxxxc an ixxtiinafcx’'. ftixaul of the 
young Buperuitendontj by whom h,o was intro<Uiced to 
'Williaixx voix Hxunboldt hx tlxe followiiig ycair. 

Ab BttperhxtcnKUnit, Hnxxiboldt wan at the natne 
time gexxeral director of tho mines in tlu^ prine.ipabtic^H 
of Bayreuth axxd Anspach ; and Iub imhdat.ignbhi iir- 
diXBtiy waB directed, benidex hiB la.i)(jurB, to 

tho eroctioxx of pxddic inBtitxxtioxxB in thence diniriid-H. 
He filled this position till 17})5, whexx) h<5 volnuta-rily 
resigned it ; his soul, <bmng the whole period, work(/d 
secretly at the plaxx of xx grxMtt voyxxge of diHcovcuy, but 
his iTxxrncdiatc neighbourhood anti the opportXiuitit^B 
of his position callcnl forth xi multitude of huxxwMl 
woxhs ixtid prxicticxxl observixtioxis,, whitdi spreiul hin 
repxxtatiou as a eleven' mitxiralist. \lo xuxipioycHl him- 
self xxxucli with varioxiH exp<‘rimontH ou tlnx physical 
and chemical laws of metallurgy, axxd took ?x coxisidta*- 
able share in the dissominatioix of tins theoxy of his 
teacher, Werner, who wlrs axr oxnintaxt Hxxpporter of 
the BO-cxdlod Noptunismus in the fonnxxtion (?f tlux 
world, and coBBequently xxBcribod xxll the formations t)f 
the solid earth thrust to tho ixxfluenco of tla^ wxxttvrs. 
Alexxxnder von Humbohlt’s trc‘.xxtiseH on tlmsti subjiads 
mxiy bo found intlie Mining tkmrnxxl '' of Von Mtua., 
ixi Kohler and HoftmaiVs ffournal, in ClndFs tJIuunical 
Annals, as well as in tho chomicxxl xxnd physituU journals 
which Qrcn, Scherer, Ochler, Gilbert, and Boggemdorf 
calited at thxxt time ; he also ‘workcnl intlustriously for 
the French periotiicals, ^^Joxmxal do Physienuy'^ axid 

Annales do Chimie/^ In those treatiHt».s hes kid down 
tho founcbxtion of his subsc^ent riper observations 
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aixd more fertile experiences ; for as lie never treated 
cnrsorily, or isolated any material for general know- 
ledgo, h(y afterwards incorporated tliese yontlifnl pro- 
ductions in a lai'gor sphere, and we find them nearly 
all (jorroettid and enlarged in his large works of travel, 
writtcui at a matured age. A more considerahle work, 
written in the year 1793, appeared under the title, 
movrn ^reihurgensis Specimen, or Mora of Crypto- 
gat nic Plants oi the neighbourlxood of Freiburg/" in 
which ho publishes the result of his observations of 
the mines of the district, made during his residence 
therc^, especially of the fungi growing in the shafts of 
tlie mines. These were appended to his Aphorisms 
xrom the chemical physiology of plants, which contain 
his experiments on the susceptibility of plants, their 
mode ot nourishment, their colour, &c., and give a 
number oi observations and opinions, which are still, 
after the immense progress the science has made in 
tlie last fifteen years, very valuable, and reveal the 
clo«u*, penetrating power of observation of their author. 

la 1794 he accompanied the provincial minister, 
Von Hardonbuig, to the Rhine, whither a political 
mission had called him. This journey revived Ms 
longing for the realization of the favomite plan of his 
lifci, and. lie endeavoured therefore to realize his larger 
journeys by smaller ones* He accordingly prepared 
for his projected journeys by tours through the Alp 
ilistricts and Silesia; and Kis love of travel was par- 
tially gratified by an order he received from, the 
govermnent to make a trip into the province of 
Prussia and Poland, in his official capacity. 

Although Humboldt's position was a favourable one 
for the cultivation of his favourite science, it did not 
suffice for his active mind, thirsting for an unknown 
world. From Ms youth upwards it had ever been his 
plan to make Transatlantic voyages of discovery, and 
on this plan he concentrated all his vigour. 

IXiiwUioldfc Bays of himself : *^'1 had from my earliest youth felt a 
Iniruing doHiro to travel iw^j^staut lauds unexplored by Eurojoeans- 
Thl» desire oharacteriizes a period in our eadstenoo in which 'ife Itp- 
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■' 111 tlio year 1795, ho i-csiiifnc'd Jiis <Kf!ico of tnjiHf.or 
of tlio mine.s, xuul wont to whoro lu^ stssocnalcMl 

with tlio fan ukI ^ooi^ximt FrdoHldu^n, (nnployod hitnw^lf 
with botany, (}S|)o<!:i?illy with t;l\o sttaly nt n.o (^.xoH^lhoit 
collection of (exotic; plantK wlri<^h lu^ fatnul h( 0 *(% jiih! 
pla.nn<j(l a. Joimicy mto Svvi<,x<o'ta,u(l with ^"r<n<\sl(^h(aK 
His ])urpoHO was now to ^oo Itaiy, ('.sp^x^ia.ll}^ (h(‘ vol- 
canic districts <)f Naples and Hidly- Il<^ wtnd. th<a*(^ 
with a. Herr von llaften, but luul to litnit his plans tt> 
Upper Italy, withoxit lKuni»'abh^ to rea.<h vol<‘a,tio<^s, 
on accntint of tlu^. war. It was at, tliis t.itn<‘ that tla^ 
great discovery of (lAr^VANi—thc^ diH(*.ov<ry of that 
iiatxnal forces which in our timos luis aftordod such 
important prac.tical rcvsnlts, a,nd wlTudi was (*n.Uod ga,b 
Vaiusm, aitor its discovxuryr— was stialiod vvitJi gn*at 
intorcBt by Hntnboldb was variously cxxp<ahn<aib‘<l 
xipon by him. 

’But his scientific industry reciuved many H?id 
cliocks about this time. His bcdovcnl motlur had 
stiffer<Hl from in creasi tig delicacy for sotrurnuxnthH ; his 
brother William, who, after an agr(‘cal)l(^ stay in .hunt 
in 1794, had, with. Ins young wife, <nt<)red into inti- 
mate social and inittlectual relatifum vvitrh Hidiilha" 
and Hoetlux, the philosopher Jfichte, tln^ historiati 
Woltmanu, tlux philologian coumnllor Hc^hitts^, the pro« 
fessor an<l anti(|uary llgca', tlu'> theologian f^anlus, tlm 
doctors Stark and Idnfcdaud, wrot(^ to him in 
1795, to Bayrenth, that he had in thc^ month of dmu! 
found his motlur ill in and had theri^fon' pti>st« 

pomxl his intcTuhal rettirn to d(.ina that wintm^ Now 

poar« to \m tvH aa laiboufotnl horizon, wh<*ro lour ao'uiito' 

attraetiouB for liH thau wtrouj^ <ouuti«u)H of tlio houI imuI oh^yidml 
Hrouf»;’lit, up In a cotin try whicli han no <:'otp 

notion wHb t'ho liu'linn oolonioH, ami HittHoqiicnfcly an hUialuOmi of 
mountain (UHtriciH, which, far from tho Htoi. almon arc fanuHl for thoir 
mincH, I foli a vlolunt paHHuni for tho tica aiul ho* Ions miaitlmw 
voyaijfoB Utmilo|) ttHolf in my ncmL All ohjeotn which wo know only 
hy Urn (Icmttripi'umH of travol'hirH havo an 0 N|icci!il charm i our phtne 
iimy in jiloaHcal witli whattiver appoarH iniinitc amt unlin'iiUwi 11m 
^mjoymtmlH wo have to rtmounco micin U* wa to liavo $cri«Utr cliarioH 
plan ihoao wliich fall to <iur aham iu^U3 narrow* ttlrolo of miv iptict 
Ullst* 
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in tiio bogiiming of "JDocotnbar, Alexander received 
tb(.i Had iiowR from bis brother, who had since tbe 
ond of April. 1.79b rotrirnod to Jena, that their mother 
luul died on th<) 20tli of Novombor. 

TIuh nowH, and the family affairs consequent 
tboroon, called him away from his scientific and 
travelling jdans for a Rhort time, and in the be- 
ginning of tlui year 1797, ho came to his brother to 
Jena, wln^ro he foun<l William's wife ill in con- 
soqnonco of tlui birth of her second son. 

H(j remained licro until the spring, but the great 
plan of a West Indian journey had been so far 
mattirod, that he employed the time of his stay at 
Jma entirely with preparations for this important 
scittntific undertaking. He found Freiesleben here, 
and entered into more intimate relations with Goethe, 
who had arrived there on a visit, and his practieally- 
oontinuod anatomical studios excited his brother 
William's and oven Gootho’s interest for them to 
sxicii a degree, that the former licard private lectures 
on anatomy from Professor Loder with him, and 
Gootlui often, atid with pleasure conversed with him 
on Jioological preparations. Besides this, he continued 
tlu) (W})erimcmts on. galvanism lie had commenced at 
'Vi<juna,, a,U(l turned his attention chiefly to the laws 
of muscular irritati.on, and the disposition under gal- 
vanism of living nexves in living animals. He saw 
h©.ri'. a plumomonon analogous in many points to 
galvanism, and composed another work which gave 
new explanations on the efficacy of galvanic chains of 
animal suhstanoes on the susceptible muscular and 
nervous fibre. Tho interest in the development of 
tliiB foTCO m liviBg auimab continued, and we BUaE 
Ixow lie xnakcB oloservations during Mb travels on 
the peculiar dovelopxnent of electricity in tlieBO-cdM 
cdcKstrical fmK A work on a ainiilar Buhject wMch he 
liad pr<*;parcd in Jena, he could not publish himself, 
SIB bin anxiety to coraineiioe his journey made 
impationt of tho nepessary delays; he sent Ms 
nianuBcript to BluxnTObaeh in Gbttingen, who puM' 
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lislicd it with his own notes. In spring he tJeua, 
full of the plans fox' his West Inclian jounu^y. His 
friends there parted with him xmwillingly, for (wen 
Goethe, who had been there only a sliorfc tinu^ on a. 
visit, and had returned to Weimar in April, had 
experienced the instx’uctivo hdlucmcv. ofc Alnxandor^B 
presence^ and wrote to Schiller: 1 have sptud; ilui 
time with Humboldt agrexiably and xxs<,i(uny; my 
natural liistoric studios have been roused from iludr 
winter sleox> by his prose, iU5c/" 

Alexander's fondness for travel found a willing 
sympathiser in his brother WilHa.m; th(%y spoke only 
of tx'avels, and dreamed of distant (jonntrit^s, and 
Schiller wrote at this time (14th April, 1797) to 
Goethe: “Although the whole family of Hinnboldt, 
down to the servant, lie ill with ague, tlu^y still spe^ak 
only of great journeys/^ If'or the brotlun’S Inul made 
the plan to travel together to Italy, aftca* a short stay 
in Berlin for the regulation oi the moth or ^s in- 
heritance, axxd ixom tlxore Aloxaxxder was to go to 
Spain, and tlioncx) to Ammica. 

At the end of A])ril, Alexander and his brother 
William with his family loft Jena. To accoxtxtnodato 
the latter', wlio wished to have Hotno‘ verbal c:om- 
xnxmicatioxxB with Wolff cmxcorning an intondcHl 
translation of “ Agamoxxmoti/’' ho romaiiunl lor soixm 
days in Halle, and thou hasttunHl to .Berlin, to 
axrango the affairs of the inheritam‘<% with the 
assistance of the faxtlxful Ktxxxth, in sucdi a nxuxmca', 
that he was prepared at oxxco foi' a b>ng absouec^ from 
Europe. Thu estate of Bingiuxwalde, in Nontnuuic, 
had fallcm to his share, whih^ th<^ <4d(n' brotlu^r t»ook 
poBHCBsioti of Tegel, but ho wished to st^ll it, that, 
might with the procjoeds x'oalm^ as soon as poHsilxlo 
the |U'oject of his West Indian journey, wlue.It he had 
cherish, e<l for seven yoai^s, and whi<?lxwn,H an t^xpmxsive 

E rivate xxndm'takmg. The mtnnbors of tlm Hum- 
oldt family therefox'o nn^t in Jiiiui In Dresdtm, where 
they ritgulated tlxeir affairs with the ativici^ and 
xtssistanco of Kuntlx, who had^ikemdse joined thenu 
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Alexander sold Ms estate to tlie poet Franz von 
Klelstj and coixfidcd tlio caro of Ins property to Knnth, 
wlio also bocatno nxanagcr of William's estates. 

And now the long talked of plan of a jonrixey to 
Italy together was to l>o realized. Bnt a new delay 
took plaec^ 5 tlio intended stay of a few days grew to 
weeks— a relapse of fever of William's wife detained 
them all in Dresden. These premature delays in the 
long considered great plans induced Schiller to ^vrite 
to (looilxe on the 23rd July: That will be a fine 
jmxrney ! They must now already stay above their 
time in Dresden ! " But their long stay was agreeably 
passed in the society of Kdrner, of the Prussian am- 
bassador, Count Gesslar, and the great philologian 
Adolung. 

But greater and more unpleasant delays were to 
detain tlxem. 

Alexaxxdor weixt with his brother and family to 
Vienna, but here already their intended stay of a few 
days wa.s involuntarily lengthened, because they had 
to await the issue of the impending warlike demon- 
strations bc^twoeu Austria and Bonaparte, and these 
wcr(i still delayed. Here they made the acquaintance 
of a Westphalian family, Von Haften, and Alexander 
found in lion: von Mafteix a former friend, who, like 
him, interested himself for geology. Besides, they 
found th (3 young naturalist Fisebex:, afterwards Bus- 
si an councillor, and while Alexander bore the suspense 
conBcxcpxcut on the warlike events inore/cheerfully in 
scientific studies of nature, his brother William passed 
the time in the imperial library with the young philo- 
logian Bast. 

But public aftairs had now taken such a turn that 
a journey to Italy was no longer possible. For 
ali^xough the French had been almost driven out of 
tlux south of Germany in the former year by the vic- 
torioB of the Archduke Charles, jet Bonaparte's bold 
and victoriouB tactics had now gained other and more 
important advantages, for by his domination of the 
Adriatic ixrovinceB, arkl'by other victories in Itely^/he 
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forced Aiif^tiia to negotiations which w(^r(^ coiisidtnnbly 
pi*otracto(\ but which allowed no <loaht .It»a,ly\s 
fate. 

IJaidor these cimunstances tlu^ l)rotlHa*s wor(^ (orcuHl 
to give up tluar plan of travilliog to Italy, (^sixHilally 
when tlu^y heard that Goethe^ who also wislu^d to go 
thorc5, could only for the same reasons j)roe<MHl as :(ar 
as Switzerland. 

This nows tliat Gocitlio: was in Svvitz<u,*land d(^i,o.r« 
mined Alexander to roaliz<i his plan of a- Swiss jonnu^y. 
As tlio fa^mily of liumholdt had detormiiu^l to visit 
Paris, Alexandta' mn,d(i up his mind also to ac;eompa/uy 
his l)rotIu5r thiiluu'. .Hut tluju tlu*, events of tlu^ iHth, 
Pruetidor took ])]aiC <^5 hy whidi ilui party was 

ovau’thrown, and by whidi A.ustria was fotxuul to ac.<Hw 
]erat(i tlui war ne^gotiations by grcuitiu* <‘.ompliau(^o. 
Sehillerj, who bedieviid th.esi'! Prcuudi eviaits ‘wtiuld in- 
duco the Itmnboldts to givt’i up their jot irnc\y t.o .Faris, 
was as xnncli (hxjci'vcHl as (Jo(dlu% wh,o, bcang still in 
Switzerland, towards the end of Septemlxu'* 
hiB b(diof to Schiller that the Ttnmboldts, afior tln^ir 
journey to tlu^ Alps, would iiass the winter very socahfbly 
at Jena. It was, on tlui contrary, iln^ plan of the 
brothers Hnunholdt to draw innonr ilie Jfrenclt boun- 
dary at tiro foot of tlxo Alps, and to await tln^ hoped 
for cotuduBion of peace between A^tistria. and d:bc^ 
French republic here. Aluxandor intendcul ' in th<» 
meantime to give Ins scientific atttaition to the Swiss 
soil, so fertile and in tenanting for his geognosific 
studios. 

^The family, tlierefore, left Vienna in tln^ bc^ginning 
of OcU)l)er 1797? an<l Alexa.nder a,(ajompn,nitHi tlnun 
to Salzburg, where he m<vt his fVicmd ami Kr(ahurg 
follow-student, Lcopohl von Bueh, ami hoou tmiowcal 
his Bciontiiic intorcourso with, him. As Wilhang in 
<;eii;ain anticipation of an impomling peai^<^, wislntd at 
<meo to continue his jourmy wc^stward, amt as Alex- 
ander was attrachnl by loopold von. Bueh and the 
mountains, the brotlums Hcparated, and 'William fcra* 
velh.Kl witii his family to Munnl^i, Basel, and, as the 
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pnacc of Cauipo Formic waB concluded on tlie 17tli 
0(d)Ol)cr, to PariR, ■while Alexander wa'ndexed with 
.Leopohl vo3fi Bitch for .scientific purposes in the Alps 
of Salzburjjf and Htyria, tarried some time in the 
mountiunSj and rcmaiticd in Salj^burg with his friend 
during the winter of 1797-98. They had to give up 
thr^ idea of a trip into Upper Italy^ in which Heir von 
tlaftcnr was to have joined them. 

In tlupspring of 1798j Alexander left SaMmrgand 
wimt to Paris, where his brother was still staying, 
whost^, hotis(t was the poird de Talliement for all the 
e<!ucated Germans. But Alexander von Humboldt^s 
arrival in Paris had higher plans ; he wished to meet 
with opportunities for his great journey. In Sateburg 
already h© had determined on joining an expedition 
to Upper Egypt, hut tlio political events forced him to 
abstain. IPo ha-d mot with a man who was passion- 
ately clovotcd to the fine arts, and whose soul was 
longing for a journc^.y to Kgyx)t, This man, who had 
before ham, on the coaists of Illyria and Greece, had 
Tnad(^ the pr()|)osal to him to examine the old momt- 
meutfS along the Nile as far as Assuan for a period of 
about^ eight montlis. Humboldt made the condition 
that h(^, shotild continue the journey over Palestine 
anti Syt‘ia on thoir return from Alexandria, The pro- 
motiT was vtay anxious for Humholdt/s company, as 
his accumto kuowlotlge of the classic nations of anti- 
ciutty, which, he had actpxirecl about this time for this 
jonrnoy wcmld he of infinite service to him. The 

E ilitical as|)ect of Kuroi*)© destroyed this plan also. 

at his ardent spirit was not discouraged by these 
diBappointrnontH — his projects rexxiainod unaltered.' 

still liad tho plan of visitixxg the American conti- 
nent ; it was tlie purpose of Hs life, and he had, since 
his iightoonlh year, prepared himself for it by shorter 
tra veils in Europe, in’ order to b© able to compare his 
geological exporiences in the formation of America^ 
and 'to gain the necessary practical knowledge of the 
iuHtrnnumts calculated to assist such researches as h^ 
anticipated making ^lius intellectually pr^pwed' he 
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was, at tlie same time, in possession ot tno piicninary 
means requisite for sucli gigantic plans ; his striving 
soul, placed by a favouring fate in tlni ha.p])iest e.ircum- 
stances of life, know not the wants and privations 
which often retai'd'tho most distiiiguishod nuni in the 
execution of their plans, and dislay their diwcdopnu'nt 
and usefulness. Ho c^xporionecd somc^ disappiunt- 
ments which could not destroy his hop(w, hut only 
delayed their fulfilment for a short time. 

When the .TCgyptian journey Wiis given up, Alex- 
ander von Humbohlt heal’d that the natiena.1 mus(aun 
in Franco wsus ])reparing’ an expc’ditioii which, niuler 
command of Capta.in J laud in, was to makii a voyage 
of tliscovery to the southern hiauispbere. 11 is anxiety 
to (examine unknown eouutries <lr(>ve lihn (jiiiekly to 
Paris to join the (expedition, if n(ic(sssary, at his own 
expense. _ With this iuUsntion, he can m' to his elder 
bi'otbor in Paris. Two natiurnlistH, Messrs. Midunix 
and Bonpland, were appoinbsl for this cxjxidltiou, to 
direct the sci(!iitifie nisenmlKiH ; and Huniholdt’s first 
caro was to niak(» their a,(!(]uaintanco. Ho bl^cam« 
more espocially intimate with Ainu') Bonpland. This 
y(nmg nuiu was one of the most distinguished atiulents 
of the military college, and of tho hofianical ganUms 
of Paris, and found a congenial friend in Humboldt. 
Humboldt’s participation in the expeditpiou was wel- 
come, and the scientific preparations for the great 
undertakiufr wore xealously made by him. He learned 
Arabic, wbicb called his lirother’s attention to the 
study of American languages; he became ae(t ua, in b si 
with tho most eminont naturalists and mathmuati- 
cians of Paris. His “llKHKAWirKS on tiik (Iom- 
I'OWW'ION OF THK Atmoki'iiukk,” which he luid (lom- 
monced alone, he continuod iiartly with the assislpaiuje 
of tho celebrated natural philosopher (Iay-Ltthhac), 
with whom ho undertook oudiometiic luvestigationH 
of the chemical analysis of the atmosphere, repeating 
them at all seasons, and in all temperatures, and l>y 
which ho rendercal important servictsH to a juster 
knowledge of this subject. >’heso learned studies 
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wore fotindod on others wliich. he had no douht coin- 
rniinccd hefoixi, dnxing his official and scientific rela- 
tion with the mines, tiamely “ on subterranean gases/' 
which he nnist have finished here in Paris, beside his 
other che.mical labours, as the work was published at 
th,(! cmunKJUComent of the following year, whenhe had 
hift the country. 

But at the coimnoncement already of his great 
jouriusy utuhir Capt. Baudiu, ho experienced a painful 
"disapi )ointtnont. Tho threatened resumption of a war 
with Italy and Germany destroyed the intended ex- 
pedition to tho southern hemisphere, as the Prench 
govern inont needed the funds appointed for the pur- 
pose. Humboldt's determination to accompany an 
expedition of French learned men to Egypt, could 
also not be executed, because, after the battle of 
Aboukir, which the French lost to the English under 
Nelson, the communication with Alexandria ceased. 

But Alexander von Humboldt had made the journey 
to another (piartor of tho world such a firm purpose 
of his life, that repeated disappointments could not 
disturb liim in his pusparations for tho undertaking ; 
iui tlu'.roforo continued to collect the necessary mate- 
rials a.ud knowledge for tho journey, although he had 
to wait again for another opportunity. In Bonpland 
ho found a congenial spirit, for he also was determined, 
at all hazards, to explore unknown regions. 

1 n tho autumn of tho sattie year, Humboldt made 
tbc a.c(pxaintanco of tho Swedish consul Scioldebrand, 
who piWHod through Baris with tho intention of going 
to Marseilles, wlicro ho was to embark on a Swedish 
frigiito, which was expected there in October, and go 
to Algiers on a spesoial mission. Humboldt thought 
ho had at last found a suitable opportunity for oom- 
nuuiciug a scientific journey through Egypt and 
Afrk‘,a, and Bonpland offered to accompany him. 
They proposed subsopuontly to join the caravan to 
JM<'Cca, and to go to East India across the Persian 
sea. As the Swedish ambassador promised them the 
sea pjiBsage, they soon^made a plan for their journey; 
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they iiitcruled to cxuiuiiio tljo Ligii inoioitaiu. ridgos of 
M-oroccOj and powwibly to join tlio buiriu^d nu,ai who 
ha<l accoiixpanicid tiliu Froiich, <n.rariy to bjgypt. 

Towards tlui <md oi* Octolx^i-j, 1708, Jluiuholdt loft 
Paj'iSj and went to M,arseill(\s^ to jvwn.iif {.h<^ Wwinlisli 
frigate, ’Ho was <|uitc‘. ]),rci>a.r<a), a.ud a-iutoinpaadaul by 
bis friend and fellow-t raved ha* IJoupla-ud. Tlu^ h^ave^- 
taking ludwyeen the ])rotlua*s was a. na-d on(% for both 
had been aexjiistomeHl to live in inttdhxdaia.l inl.tavourHO 
with (xxcli othta*, and to be <ia,eh, tlu^ eoinphnncad. of 
the other, Ahexaialer von Jluinholdt Hpeaks tJniH of 
this separaiiion : “■ 1 left uiy brotlaa*, who, by advicH^ 
and by (exa,niplo, Inul (,e\anxas(‘d a gnxit inlltunnu^ ovm^ 
thti <lirixdion of iny i<lea,s. Jl(^ approvial (d‘ tluwrea.”*- 
soils wliich, iiulueed na^ to lea,V(^ Knropi^ ; aiU inwn.rd 
voieo told iiH we should nund* agadiu dins liope ai- 
hwiated the "[laiu of a Jong separation^' 

Eiit his on}) ot' disappoiutinenis was not ye(< fell ; it 
seonxed as if fat(^ had ihdxirmiiual to (hstaiix him on 
th(J ISui’ojKxxn sUoxHxs, or to .hdi him siudc, anoidua*, Ind.* 
bn: oonrsi^ Por two montlis lu^ wai(.<Ml at. MarHtfilh'H 
with luH friend BonplaaKl, hut tlie Swx'.dish tVig^xb*^ 
whicdi was to tak<,^ tin' eonsul to Algiers, ilitl noteomt^, 
ami at last tlu mu nvs arrive h I ibat six wluul, Inum iuJuriHl 
in a storm on tlm coast of llxrtuga-i, and would arrive^ 
xxt Marseilk*,s ixx spring. 

Hnmboldt tbougbt of xx ixd;nrn or of ii rernuinish- 
meat xif his plans as little as bis IVumd Honplaaul ; 
they d(3torm,iiUMl to spimd tlu^ winl-m: in Spain, to 
occupy thiunselves tluro se.ient.dhxxlly, a.ml to sisdi 
Hoxnxi other ship's opportunity in tlu^ sirring, c‘Sp(‘cia!ly 
as jx joarney to Moroc,co for scimitilie pm^posis secnuHl 
sinircidy advisable, disiurbaxxctxs Imviug oeiairrcHl in 
Tunis, 

With, the (xmummcmmnit ot tlu^ year I7lbh tlie twx> 
travidlers started, for Madi'hl, but the pilgrimixgi^ 
thither was at the Hu-me time a siutmtifut texiUirHion. 
I hxmboldt iHUug furnisluHl wH-h, t^xiudlmii Instrunu'ntH 
ibr atx exploring /joiirney, dtdxsrmined tht^ altitudti ami 
as(a‘<.nxomio positioxx of many inxi^^rUrnt lanuts^ ixsciunlcd 
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I.Ih; p.-a.ks of (Ik, uud jwcKrtaiued tlxe real 

a fiiudo ol (.hr r...,(,ra,l plaii. uf Ciwlille ; while Bon- 
pljuid r.vi.lorr.! t.hr vr.!.'<,t,al>l(‘ Idugdoux, and culledricli 
fVmt.s l.hrivlfom. llu.uholdt, found tlio climate of 
( jisl iUr jiiiirh r,>l<l<‘i- than Uiiafc of Toxdou or Genoa - 
hr louud (hr hraii, ol Spain cov(.,rcid wi.tli .sandstone^ 
gyp.siuu, fork ;udf,, and dura liuioKtono ; fclic moixntains 
in uuu.v piu-ls ov('rgf,,\vu witli <Iatc‘H, bananas, sugar 
ruur nud o(hrr plants Intiig.-nous to nortilioru Africa 
vviurli tuti ru)|t Hiillt'r trom. tho hero prevailing 

III Mjelrhl Mit'ir which had liitlierfce 

lVowni‘d ait llunn, muhhnily ttiruod in their favour. 
IliuolHddt Ihuiul Suuxoii ajnhaHsador, Baron 

vun \v1h>^ took i^reut interoHt, in hLs projected 

nKiototoeiided hint a<iul Iuh (xnnpanien to thc^ liboral- 
niiiidrd KpiuiiHh miuLstor, lh>u JVhmano Luis im 
nud l>y ins ith.ercd'ission, ,1 1 v.tuibohlt was iii- 
i-ruduis^d to (he t^nwl in in March* Hero 

ho luuud itu' (»p|»n!iuuity of explainino' to the khijj 
his stLiitilic plans, imd l.lurir (UoiiahJo advantages and 
practinni utilifya and was thriimatti taiough to incline 
iht^ king nitisf gractuusly in IVwsir of hLs phnia He 
nn'otved f.he unusital royal piunniHsion to visit and 
i»xa4nino all tho Hpatusli posHtmions in America, ’with- 
ont any Umitiriion or imHmvt,‘ui(Sit couditlon, and tho 
miinHUu'' promiHinl him his »»uslin;tion for protection 
ami promidioii cd’ his pla,nf^* It is strange tlm.t the 
googra,phica.l ilistnvoror of Auusdt*a, OoUimlms^ and 
tho Hcimd.iiitt f*xploror, Humhohlt, should both have 
iM'itm liHKisf.oit hi thoir Jo'imioy by Spain* The joy 
which ilwmholdt ami Bonpland folt at this Budden 
favonrahio turn of their ^’inmnisiamu^B so .incroaaed 
tla?!r ariluiir, that t4ii\y d<dormined to make use of the 
royal pormission tm apmslily m |ioHHil>le. They tltere- 
fore lost no more it tm^ in pit^paratiou, but left Madrid 
ill tln^ mitldlo iif May, to go to sotno harbour, and to 
explorer Spain on ilu^ wa,y. With this intention, they 
I'lawsoit through a portion of <dd Oastile, the provinces 
of Leon and CJailichwf till they .aune te the part cf 
(Jortituuk 
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Witli overflowing joy Alexander communicated tlie 
near fulfilment of liis long-clierished plans and wishes 
to his elder brother at Paris, and his descriptions of 
Spain, which were painted in the most glowing colours 
by the animated pleasure he felt, persuaded William 
von Humboldt to a journey there. Alexander must 
have described the beautifxxl Spain to his brother so 
attractively already in February, when he was still on 
his way to Madrid, for Frau von Humboldt wrote 
home at that time that her husband intended to go 
alone to Madrid, perhaps even to Lisbon, at the end 
of March, while she would remain in the Pyrenees 
with the children. The subsequent descriptions of 
Alexander, on his way from Madrid to Corunna, could 
not have been less attractive and less inducive to 
William^s determination, for his journey took him 
past the beautiful mountain ridges and rocks of Gal- 
licia, and the granite peaks of Corunna, where he 
made their formation a subject of interesting inqui- 
ries, and planned a pleasing picture of the breaches 
made by the sea, which must have violently separated 
these mountains which, millenniums ago, were united 
ridges and precipitous rocks. These descriptions, 
written in the charming vStyle of an Alexander von 
Humboldt, were probably the cause that the modest 
plan mentioned by Madame von Humboldt in her 
letter was extended by her husband, and that the 
whole family commenced''their pilgrimage to Spain in 
July.^ 

Alexander arrived in Corunna with his companion ; 
but here another hindrance threatened to prevent 
their departure. The English had blockaded the 


William von Humboldt also wrote Notes” on tbis trip, whiob. 
elearly show the intellectual intimacy existing between the brothers. 
As Alexander everywhere, on his scientific journeys, turns bis ob- 
servation comprehensively to ethnographical, philological, historical, 
and philosophic subjects, which were proi)erly Williain’s sphere ; so 
William, whose subjects were more the ideal and mental develop- 
ments of life, has also given splendid descriptions of inanimate 
natui-e and of the world of reality, ^th brothers slxow, in these 
conceptions, their common intellectual ^igin and education. 
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portj in order to cut off the communication between 
Spain and its colmiies. The two travellers had re- 
commendations from the Spanish minister and from 
the cliief secretary of state to Don Raphael Clavigo, 
who had for some time been superintendent of the 
ports, but he could do nothing more than, in obe- 
dience to the commands of the minister, to make their 
stay as agreeable as possible, .for they were obliged to 
wait xnxtil the blockading English £eet should permit 
their departure. A ship, the corvette Piz:arro, was 
lying in the port and was intended to sail to Mexico 
ami Havaunah, but had been detained by the blockade. 
Clavigo advised Humboldt to go on board that ship, 
and wait for a favourable opportunity of putting oixt 
to sea. The travellers followed this advice, and as 
they were anxious for their valuable instruments, and 
expressed the wish also to visit the islaird of Teiie- 
rifie, Olavigo commanded the captain of the Pizarro 
not only to provide a safe place for Plumb oklts scien- 
tific inBtrument.s, but also to stay at the above-named 
islatul its long a time a.s the travellers would require 
to visit the i)ort of Oratava, and to ascend the peak 
of Teiuiriffb. 

The few days which elapsed before their effects 
could bo shippcid were spent, partly in a classified 
aiTangemo.iit of the i^lants collected in Spain, pai-tly 
in correspondence, partly in short trips to the little 
town of Ecrrol, situated at the other point of the bay, 
wliore tliey made experiments on the temperature of 
the sea and the decrease of heat in the superincum- 
bent layers of water. By these experiments they 
found the result, so important to navigators, that the 
neighbourhood of a saud-bank is revealed before the 
lead can bo made use of, by the quick decrease in the 
tiimporature of the water, and that the seaman can 
thorivforc perceive the approach of danger much 
sooner by the theimOmotor than by the lead. At the 
momcmt of departure Humboldt wrote a letter to 
Captain Baudin, in which he reminded him of the 
promise he had given, ^hat if the delayed expedition 
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.^ould s^l be realized, and he should steer round tlio 
+ ?;r Slope, Humboldt would join him cither 

at IVLonte V ideo. Chili, or Lima, or at whichever of tlic 
bpamsh colonies he might be. This letter had im- 
portant consequences. Through false news 2 >a]>or re- 
ports he learnt in that distairt country that Baudin 
had really commenced his journey, and Humboldt, 
mindful of his promise, travelled with Boupland to 
Bortobello over the isthmus of Panama to the coasts 
ot the South Sea, although he was at the time in 
Ouba, and thus made a journey of more than eight 
liniidrea (German) miles in a country wliicli lie liad 
not intended to visit. We shall have occasion to re- 


,. violent storm, which coninienccd with a hi<d,i 
tide and a flood from the nortli-we.st, obliged ITuin- 
boldt and Bonpland to interrupt their exiK.'rimouts 
but hecaine extremely favourable to them' for their 
travels. The two English frigates and the liner 
wnica^ haci blockaded the harbour wore forced l)v 
the violent storm to quit the Spanish coast and 

Clavigo’s advice' was to 
seize the opportunity hastily to embark their instru- 
ments and their Mggage, and not to lot the tcnniorary 
absence of the English men-of-war pass without aii 
attempt to leiwe. Humboldt and Bonpland immo- 
diately set sail but were obliged, on account of the 
increasing west wind, t<J tack about for several days 
At last, on the afternoon of the 5th of Juiu> afiLr 

tho. vigilance of th 

Enghsh ermsers, they steered for the open sea, i>n,sscd 
the Hercules tower, then the bght-housc of (Anuima 
mlf-an-hour later, and in the evening, favoured bv 
thefresh breeze they reached the open agitated sea 

beaten i(5yfully when 
he at last saw his hope and his longing, ‘^cherish I'd fljr 
nine years, and so frequently disapimiiSod, on the evo 
of fulfilment what must have been his feolings when 

fish^'^cfliuf^ff evening, ho saw tho light of a 

h&hmg-hut of bisarga as thp last object on tho 
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European coast, and -wlrich, in the increasing distance, 
■was scarcely distinguishahle from the stars which 
rose on the 'horizon ! His looks and Bonpland’s were 
involuntarily fixed on it. “ Oh," he exclaimed, years 
a-l-'terwa.rds, “ these iinpressiions will never be erased 
from my nremory ! How many recollections does not 
one hrjglit spot shining unsteadily over the agitated 
wave.s in the darkness of night, and pointing out 
the shores of our native earth, recall to the imagina- 
tion !" 
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CHAPTER HI. 


THE OPEJSr SEA THE EIEST STEP ON A POBEIGN SOII, TENBllIPPE 

CDStANA BAETHQUAKES DEPAETUKB. 


They sailed quickly; the sea current^ propelled by 
the gulf-current which flows from the Azores towards 
the Straits of Gibraltar and the Canary Isles, a,nd 
which drives round the waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
in. a continual circular course of 3800 inilos, occupied 
the attention of the travel-glad naturalists. An English 
cruising fleet seen in the distatrce, determined the 
captain to diverge from the originally-intended coiirso 
during the night, still, however, steering towards tho 
thirtieth degree south. Sea swallows and dolphins 
accompanied Humboldt so far. On the 11th of Juno 
he for the first time enjoyed the sui'prising appearance 
of the sea covered by an innumerable quantity of 
Medus^, which passed the vessel with groat velocity, 
and which, by their metallic lustre, formed an agrec^ablo 
contrast to the azure-coloured ocean. 

A first marine voyage fills such a mind as that of 
Humboldt's with new events, new views and exqxi- 
riences, every hour. During the night ho saw Mcdusio 
emit electric sparks at the moment when tho act of 
catching them communicated to them a slight shock. 
Between Madeira and the African coast ho poi'ccivcd 
a perfect rain of shooting stars, which bocamo more 
vivid the further south the ship sailed. This rfijcno- 
menon, which is seen sometimes in tho South Soa, in 
the neighbourhood of volcanoes, and in many parts 
of Europe, has been made tl)« subject of especial 
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study l)y Humboldt, and has led to a new explanation 
of this periodically-recurring rain of shooting stars. 

Humboldt and his companions found another 
greeting from their native land. A martin alighted 
on a sail, so exhausted, that it could be caught with 
the hand ; it was the last, and, for the season, unusual 
messenger from the land, whom longing had urged 
across the sea. 

Hew scenes of brilliant natural phenomena increased 
in the vicinity of the islands now rising on the horizon, 
when tlie sea was calm and the sky clear. Humboldt 
and his friend often spent a part of the night on deck ; 
tliere they watched the volcanic points of the Canary 
island Lancerote, illuminated by the moonlight, with 
the beautiful sign of the scorpion twinkling above 
them, as the moon was gradually obscured by the 
midnight clouds rising from behind the volcano. 
Here they saw on the indistinct fading shore, fires 
moving to and fro, which fishermen, preparing for 
their work, probably carried about on the coast, and 
Humboldt was reminded of the traditional moving 
lights which the old Spaniards, the companions of 
Columbus, had perceived on the island of Guanahani 
the night which preceded the discovery of America. 
And this time the twinkling flame was a good omen 
for Humboldt, the scientific Columbus of modem 
days. 

The travellers sailed past’' the small islands of the 
Canary group, whose appearance,* with their shores, 
their blunt conical rocks and volcanic elevations, pleased 
them much, and whose sea furnished them interesting 
marine plants ; a blunder of the captain, who mis- 
took a basaltic rock for a fortress, and sent an oflicer 
to it, gave them the opportunity of landing on the 
small island La Graciosa. It was the first non- 
European soil which Humboldt trod on, and he has 
expressed his feelings on the occasion in these words : 
'' Nothing can express the feeling of a naturalist when,: 
for the first time, he stands on a soil which is not 
European. His attedtion falls on so many objects, 
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that he finds it difficult to classify the impressions ho 
receives. With every step he thinks to find a now 
specimeiij and in this frame of mind he often fails to 
recognise those ■which are most common in onr bo- 
tanic gardens, and our historic collections."^ 

The celebrated peak Teyde on Tenerifte, from wlxose 
appearance Humboldt had anticipated great pleasure, 
■was concealed by the mist of the atmosxxhcrc. As 
this rock is not covered by eternal siio-w, it is indeed 
rarely visible at a great distance, even thoxigh its 
sugarloaf point reflects the white colour of the pumice 
stone which covers it, as blocks of black lava aiul a 
fertile vegetation surround it. When Humboldt and 
his companion had anived at Santa Ct:u:^, on Tone- 
riffe, and had received from the governor, in cousci- 
quence of their recommendations from the court of 
Madrid, permission to make excursions in tlK^ island, 
they made use of it the same day, after having been 
welcomed and entertained in the most friendly ma.u- 
ner in the house of Major Armiago, commander of a 
regiment of infantry. In the garden of their kind 
host, Humboldt for the fimt time saw the banana tree, 
hitherto only known from conservatories, tlui papaya, 
(melon tree) and other tropical xolants, growing in tko 
open air. As, on account of the English blockade, 
the ship on which Humbold t travelled could only l)o 
permitted to remain four^or five days, llumb()ldtk.rxd 
Bonpland hastened to reach the poxd of Orotavar, aaid 
thence to take a guide to the peak. On the way, tJioy 
met a quantity of white camels, which are here tiscU 
as beasts of burden. But it was the ascension of tlio 
peak of Teneriffe on which Humboldt had fixed his 
greatest expectations. A beautiful road led from 
Baguna, a town situated 1620 feet above the sea, to 
the port of Orotava, and then a landscape of incom- 
parable sweetness surro'unded him. Dixto and cocoa 
nut trees cover the coast, higher up the xnountainB 
flourish dragon trees, vines cluster round the preci- 
pices, and the occasional chapels peep out betwoan 
orange trees, myrtles and cypreSSies ; all the walls are 
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overgrown with mosses and ferns, and while above, 
the volcano is covered with snow and ice, an eternal 
sirring reigns in the valleys. Thus surrounded by a 
peribct paradise, Humboldt and his companion came 
to Orotava, and from here they wended their way to- 
wards the volcano, a stony path lying through a 
beiiutiful ch.esnut grove. 

Tcnoritlb wRvS indeed calculated, as the first tropical 
country wliicli Humholdt saw, to heighten his love for 
travelling, and to cheer and encourage the niind. 
The naturalist Anderson, who accompanied Cook on 
Ms third voyage round the world, advised all the doc- 
tors of the world to send their patients to TeneriiFe, 
wlxoro the beauty of nature, and the evergreen picture 
of the most fertile vegetation, would give peace and 
speedy recovery to the oppressed mind. And he has 
not said too much, for Humholdt also describes the 
island as an eixchanting garden, and he felt the in- 
fluence of this glorious natural pictux'e with an inherent 
senses of beauty, although, to the eyes of geologists, 
tlxc^ island appears only as an accumulatioii of inte- 
resting volcanic formations of dilferent ages. 

l:Iuiul)oldi asetmded the peak with Bonpland, and 
made most interesting ohservations on its formation, 
its gcjological history, and the consequential circles of 
tins vegiitation surrounding it. But he made here one 
vcyy important gc'iujral observation, namely, that the 
inorganic forms of nature,* such as mountains and 
rocks, rosomblc each other in the most distant dis- 
tricts of tlio world, hut that organic forms, such as 
plants and animals, vary from each other. As Hum- 
boldt sailed past the coasts of this group of islands 
he seemed to recognise known formations of moun- 
tain, to be transported even to the Rhine shores near 
Bonn, while the fonns of the animal and vegetable 
world change with, the climate, and vary according to 
tlio depth or altitude of their position. The rocks, 
older perhaps than clixnatory influences, are the same 
m both hemispheres* But this diversity in plants and 
animals, depending (m the climate, and the height of 
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the soil above the sea, aroused in Humboldt that 
great interest in the geographical diifusion of plants 
and animals, which, by his continued researches in Ame- 
rica, made him entitled to rank as the first scientific 
founder of this study. How important the influence 
of altitude is on this propagation of plants he had 
perceived already during his ascension of the cele- 
brated peak of Tenerifie. There he passed first 
through the regions of tree-like heaths, then he came 
higher up to a belt of ferns, higher still a wood of 
juniper and fir trees ; over that was a plain two hours 
and a half journey in breadth, covered with Spanish 
broom, after which he came to the pumice-stone soil 
of the volcanic crater, where he was welcomed by the 
beautiful retama, with its sweet-smell ing buds, and 
the wild indigenous peak goat. 

It might have been expected that Humboldt wntdd 
continue his geological studies here on the cratevr of a 
volcano, and he did so most successfully, for lie col- 
lected new materials for his subsequent ohservatiojis 
on, and explanations of, the volcanic influence in the 
formation of the earth, and the phenomena of earth- 
quakes. 

A glance at the sea and the coast showed Hum- 
boldt and Eonpland that their ship Pkarro was nnder 
sail, and this alarmed them much, as they f(^a;red it 
might prepare for departure without them. Tlioy 
left the rock as speedily as possible, and rejoined their 
ship, which had already waited for them to take its 
departure. 

But Humboldt had gained important matter for 
his future discoveries during this short excursion. 
The group of Canary Islands had becorrui an instruc- 
tive book of infinitely rich contents, whoso <lxrcrBity 
in a small space necessarily led a mind like Hum- 
boldt's to further universal study. He fidt tlie true 
mission of a naturalist, and the importance of spciual 
research. The soil on which we move in j‘oy atul sor- 
row is the most mutable, most active in' deBtruedion 
and reconstruction — a power rWes in it wliicli ar- 
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ranges and forms tlie shapeless, -whicli chains the 
planets to the sun, which gives the living breath of 
warmth to the cold mass, which forcibly destroys the 
scemingly-complcte, which a human being in his nar- 
row sphere considers as a gigantic whole, and replaces 
it by now forms. What is this power? How 
DOES IT CREATEy HOW DESTROY? These were the 
next great questions which forced themselves on 
Humboldt's mind, and to whose scientific solution he 
determined to devote his life. What is a day of 
creation ho exclaimed. Did one revolution of 
the world round its axis suffice for it, or is it the 
result of a course of millennium ? or did* the conti- 
nent rise out of the water, or did the water sink into 
the depressions of the earth ? Was it the force of 
fire or of water which raised the mountains, levelled 
the plains, and placed boundaries to land and sea ? 
What are volcanoes ? How did they originate, and 
how do they act ?" 

Teneriffe gave him the first answer. He perceived 
tlie truth of what he had already made the principle 
of inqxiiry, — to look upon all specialities only as the 
parts of an intimately connected chain of universal 
causes and effects, running through all the laborato- 
rh^s of nature, to find herein the cue in the apparent 
labyrinth of infinite vaiiety, and therefore not to over- 
look the seemingly insignificant with carelessness, but 
rather to see the great in tlie little, the whole in the 
part. Seen in tliis spirit, the volcano of Teneriffe 
was for Humboldt a key to many j^reat mysteries of 
universal life ; ho perceived the various means which 
nature applies to form and destroy, and he thus made 
the history of the single one the rule for the history 
of the universal. The fire of the volcano which he 
ascended on Teneriffe was long since extinguished, 
but its traces seemed to Humboldt as the gigantic 
letters in explanation of the tremendous element 
which once pervaded our earth, which broke through 
the earth’s crust, which buried men, animals, plants, 
and towns, and which^stiU propagates its veins in the 
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depth, to shake the earth here and there, or to explode 
with flame and glowng lava through its safety-valves, 
the volcanic craters. And Humboldt taught us to 
understand all this I 

We will now follow the vessel on which Humboldt 
and his friend were travelling over the sea, on tlioir 
course to central America. 

On the way the travellers occupied themselves 
principally with the sea winds, which became more 
equable the nearer they approached the African coiist. 
The mildness of the climate and the calmness of thc^ 
scenery here, increased the charm of the journey ; and 
when Humboldt had reached the northern regions of 
the Cape Verd Tslands, the great swimming seaweeds 
attracted his attention : they form banks of niarmo 
plants, and are probably rooted in the bottom of tlie 
sea, as branches eight hundred feet long have been 
found. But the human mind has also its claims on 
such a long voyage ; wherever tlio eye turns it sties 
waves, clouds, or sky ; it longs for the siglit of lamiliar 
objects. The Shipp's crew seeks a strang(3 person, -—it 
would like to hear a voice from a strange mouth- — - 
from another country. It is therefore always a joyful, 
occurrence if another vessel passes ; all rush to tiio 
deck; they call, ask the name and destination, sign to 
each other, and mutually vanish from oacli odier’s 
horizon. The scientific labours of Humboldt and his 
companion, spite of the rich matter of new and xin- 
usual things which every day brotaght thorn, coxdd 
not repress the emotions of his mind. Humboldt also 
rejoiced to see a sail appear on the distant liorizou, 
but he felt the first pain of the inarincir wlicn gradu- 
ally the mast and the remains of a shipwix'cked sliip 
covered with seaweed hove in siglit ; the wr(3ck tloat(Kl 
on like a grass-covered grave : where migiit bo the 
remains of those who expired in the destroying storm, 
with a last struggle for their life ! Th(3se feelings 
involuntarily obtruded themselves on the travellers. 

But a beautiful, inspiring sight awaited Humboldt. 
In the night of the 4-5 July> under the sixteenth 
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degree of longitude, lie saw the brilliant constellation 
of tlie south ern cross; and when he gazed for the 
first time on this sign of a new world, lie felt with 
de(3]) emotion that the dreams of his childhood were 
realized. What ho felt at this hour of his life, he be- 
trays in his own words : When one begins to cast a 
loolc on. geographical charts, and to read the narratives 
of travellers, one feels a kind of preference for certain 
countries and climates, of which preference we can 
give no satisfactory account in riper age. These im- 
pressions exorcise a sensible influence on our plans, 
and we endeavour, almost instinctively, to approach 
nearer to those objects wliich have long had a secret 
charm for us. When I first studied the stars, I was 
agitated by a secret fear, unknown to those who lead 
a sedentary life ; it grieved nxe to resign the hope of 
seeing the beautiful constellations which are situated 
near tlxe south pole. Impatient to explore the equa- 
torial regions, I could never raise my eyes to the 
staaTO<l vault of heaven without thinking of the cross 
of tht.) south pole, and without recalling to mind the 
beautiful passage in h)ante'’s ^ Inferno,'* in which he 
rulers to it/" '‘The whole shij^'s company, especially 
thos(^ who had already inhabited the American colonies, 
shariid the satisfaction which Humboldt felt at the 
sight of tliis constellation. In tlu3 solitude of the 
ocenm, a star is greeted as ^a friend from whom one 
has been long separated ; and above this, a religious 
foxiliixg endears this constellation to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, for it was the same constellation which 
welcomed the first inarinors of the 15th century, when 
the stars of their native north vanished from before 
them. 

But liumboldt was also to experience the terrible 
scourge of illxress on board a ship, during the last days 
of his joxirney. A malignant fever ^ broke out, which 
grow ikorc serious the nearer the ship approached the 
Antilles. A young Asturian of nineteen years of 
age, the youngest of the passengers, died, and his 
death made a deep impression on Humboldt, 'partly 
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from tlie circmnstances connected with, his journey^- — 
for he had undertaken it to seek his foidnnes and 
provide for a beloved mother who had pnt her tinist 
in him. Humboldt was sitting on the deck with 
Bonplandj and filled with sad reflection 5 the fever in 
the cabins grew more and more malignant ; his eye 
rested on a desert, mountainous coast which the moon 
now and then gleamed on through tlie dark clouds. 
The slightly agitated sea glowed with a weak phos- 
phoric light ; nothing was heard but the monotonous 
cry of some sea birds seeking the coast ; a deep silence 
reigned, and Humboldt^s soul was filled with painful 
thoughts. All at once — it was about eight o'clock in 
the evening — the death bell tolled mournfully ; the 
sailors knelt down to say a short prayer by the corpse 
of the youth, who the day before had been well and 
merry ; it received the catholic blessing in the night, 
and was committed to the waves at sunrise. 

With these mournful feelings Humboldt approached 
the shores of the land which had smiled on him in 
his bo3?ish dreams, and to visit which, as the aim of 
his life, and as the bright image of tropical nature, he 
had so cheerfully set sail. But fate, which Ixad 
hitherto only sent disappointments and obstacles in 
Humboldt's path, to induce him to wait for better 
and more fortunate opportunities, fate made the malady 
with which the ship was afflicted serve to produce an 
important diversion in Kis plans. The non-affc^ctod 
passengers, alarmed by the malignancy of the fever, 
had determined to land at the first poii), and roach 
their original destination, Cuba or Mexico, by anotlicr 
opportunity. They induced the captain to run Into 
Cumana, a port situated on the north-eastern coast of 
Venezuela, and there to land the passengors. Tins 
determined Humboldt also to change his routes, to visit 
first the scarcely known coasts of Venezuela and Paria., 
and to proceed to New Spain afterwards. Hero he 
could find the beautiful plants which h© had mice 
admired in the conservatories of Vienna and Sc] ion- 
brunn, growing luxuriously awl naturally on their 
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native soil, and there lay for him an irresistible charm 
in exploring the heart of this land, which was still a 
great mystery in the natural sciences. Humboldt and 
Bonpland landed at Oumana, let the ship which had 
hitherto carried them sail on, and thus the accidental 
epideiiiic on the ship was the cause of Humboldt^s 
great discoveries in these regions — from the Orinocco 
to the boundaries of the Portuguese possessions on the 
Rio Grande. This circumstance may also have been 
the accidental cause of the health and the unendan- 
gered life which they enjoyed in these equinoctial 
regions, for a dreadful epidemic raged at Havannah, 
whither they would have gone hut for their prema- 
tures departure from the ship, and this epidemic car- 
ried off' many of their travelling companions. 

The voyage from Corunna to Oumana, which had 
lasted forty-one days, had been very fertile in physical 
observations for ECumboldt and his companion. Witb 
the assistance of the materials already prepared by 
science be had made imj)ortant observations on the 
temperature of the atmosphere. The material differ- 
ence between the atmospheric temperature on the sea 
or on land, independent of the change of season and 
the locality, seemed remarkable to him ; he invariably 
fouiid that the ocean was warmer than the atmosphere, 
and that the readjustment of the balance between the 
two elements was prevented by the winds, which hin- 
dcrcjd the absorption of caloric during evaporation, 
<luring which, as is well known, caloric is always dis- 
cliarged. 

Hiuxiboldt made other interesting researches on the 
blueness of the sky. Not only was his eye gladdened 
l)y the splendid change of colour from the pale green 
to the brilliant yellow and red of the ocean sky, he did 
not, like an ordinary admirer of nature, only let the 
momentary impression at the sight of the azure tint 
of the high vault remain on his mind, but he thought 
Borioxisly on the effect and cause of tlxe phenomenon, 
and thus he was the first naturalist who has made 
scientific observation^ on the colours of the sky over 
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the seas of the equinoctial regions of the earth, whore 
days and nights are equal. After Deluc had called 
attention to the blue colour of the sky in 176/>, and 
had asked for its cause and conditions, Saussuro in- 
vented an instrument in 1791, which he called a 
cyanometer-measurer of the blueness of the sky, by 
which the degree of the colour is shown on the tables, 
arranged on an ascending scale from the palest to tlio 
darkest blue. Humboldt made great use of this in- 
strument on this voyage, and ascertained, by the 
colour, the degree of blueness, the accumulation and 
the nature of the non-transparent exhalations of the 
air. 

For this purpose he watched the colour and form 
of the rising and setting sun, and ascertained by it the 
duration of fine weather, the strength or gonilenoss of 
the wind, and discovered a paleness or unusual divcu’- 
sion of the setting sun to be the infallible sign of an 
approaching storm. He used the instrumcuit also to 
measure the colour of the sea, which is generally green, 
and here he also found changes which often turned 
the sea during fine weather from the deepest indigo 
blue to the darkest green, or vslate grey, without any 
atmospheric change being perceptible. He proved 
also that the exj)ression '^Hhe ocean reflects the sky/^ 
was a purely poetical, but not a scientifically corrc^ct* 
one* as the sea is often blue when the sky is almost 
totally covered with liglit'white clouds. Beside tJuvse 
observations Humboldt collected many ntnv facets on 
the moisture of the atmosphere, and on the chjct-ricity 
and attraction of the magnetic needle. 

Arrived at Cumana, a port in which the traces 
of an earthquake which had taken place oightiC'^cn 
months before were yet to be seen, Humboldt was 
introduced to the governor of the province by the 
captain, and received with great civility, while the 
fever- stricken passengers who were brought on shore 
found a touching sympathy and ready assistance from 
the inhabitants. When Humboldt iia,d seen the 
shore, the town, the fortress, a|id the landscape in 
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general, in Avliicli tlie living ramparts of impenetrably- 
intertwined prickly cactus, and tlie crocodiles wMcli 
live in tlie moats of the foi'tress and guard it, were a 
new and peculiar feature ; after he had made himself 
acquainted with the customs of the inhabitants, which 
had many peculiarities, and might almost be called 
amphibious, as children and adults spend a few hours 
daily on the river Manzanares, where they put chairs 
in the water on moonlight nights, and smoke their 
cigars on the river, and even invited Humboldt to 
join in this pleasure ; he directed his attention to the 
volcanic soil on which he was living, for Cumana was 
often visited by eaidhquakes. He studied the history 
of these earthquakes in order to find new views, and 
to be able to regulate the direction and extent of 
those shocks under a yet-to-be-discovered law. On 
the 9th August, 1799, he made his first excursion 
with Bonpland to the island of Araya, which in former 
times was famed for its slave-trade and its pearl- 
fisheries, and where, after wandering through a wood 
of torch-thistles, he came to a hut inhabited by an 
Indian family, where he was hospitably received and 
accominodatecl for the night, and then remained two 
days in the neighbourhood. He soon afterwards made 
a sciconcl excursion to the missions of the Ohajunas 
’•Indians, a district filled with a wonderful animal 
and vc^getablc world, and a people living almost in 
tlie rudest state of nature.* Hero he wandered on 
a soil rich in springs, beneath trees of gigantic size 
covered with lianas (tremendous parasitical plants), 
down the valleys to the huts of the Indians, sur- 
rounded by sugar-cane, melon-trees, pisang, and 
maize. Describing his stay here, he says : '' If a 
traveller enters for the first time the woods of 
Southern America, nature reveals herself to Mm in a 
surprising form. "What he sees is little calculated to 
remind him of the descriptions which celebrated tra- 
vellers liavc made of the shores of the Mississippi, of 
Florida, and other moderate regions of the ISTew 
World. But here (i^ Central America) the tray^er 
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feels at every step that he is not on the boxmclary, but 
in the centre, of the torrid zone. He does not know* 
•what charms him or excites his attention the most ; 
whether it is the calm repose of solitude^ or the 
beauty of separate varying forms, or tliat force and 
freshness of the vegetable life which distinguish the 
climate of the tropics. It seems as if the soil, c<3vercd 
with vegetation, had not room enough for its deve- 
lopment. Even the trunks of trees are overgrown 
with a close green covering. If one would carefully 
transplant the orchides, the popper or pothos-phiiits, 
which grow on a single locust-tree or on an American 
fig-tree, one might cover a largo tract of land. The 
same creeping plants which grow on tlie caidh, ascend 
also the summits of the trees, and extend tiuhr 
branches, a hundred feet from the ground, from oiu.^ 
tree toHhe other.’’"’ 

How engrossingly and how variously must not tlu^se 
sights have impressed Humboldt's mind in this great 
vault of vegetation, and how they mtxst have onriciluHl 
his mind with new unknown forms of nature I Ho.ro 
for the first time he admired the bottle-shaped, artis- 
tically-formed nest of the Oriola, the thrush-liko bir<l, 
whose somewhat hoarse cry is so penetrating that it 
is heard above the sound of gushing waterfalls. On 
this excursion he saw the monastic life of the here 
existing mission, whose old prior smiled superciliously 
at Humboldt's researches, experiments, instruiruuits, 
and dry plants, and maintained that of all the plea- 
sures of life, not excepting sleep, none couhl be 
compared with the relish of a good piece of roast 
beef. 

Humboldt wandered -with his friend Bonpkvud fur- 
ther to the Ouchivano ravine on a path rcjndorcMl 
unsafe by jaguars (American tigers). ElamoB are 
emitted from this ravine, and this led Humboldt to 
interesting observations on volcanic plienomena and 
on earthquakes. The inhahitants of the district also 
made curious communications and prophecioB ou the 
increase of earthquakes in this a:;^gion and in the pro- 
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vince of New Andalusia, wtiicli were only too soon 
realized. On tke 12tli August, tlie wanderers, after 
much climbing, readied the chief station of the 
Chaymas mission, the cloister Caripe, where Hum- 
boldt passed some especially calm and beautiful nights, 
which he did not forget in later years. Nothing/" 
he says, ^^can be compared to the solemn repose which 
the contemplation of the starry heaven in this desert 
^affords.'’" When at the fall of night his eye rested on 
the meadow-plains bounding the horizon, he seemed 
to see the starry vault of heaven supported by the 
surface of the sea. The tree beneath whose shade he 
was resting, the luminous insects floating in the air, 
the bright southern constellations, all this forcibly 
reminded him of the distance from his home ; and 
when, in the midst of this foreign nature, the cowbells 
or the bulbs bellow was suddenly beard from the 
valley, then the memory of the fatherland rose 
brightly before him. Humboldt celebrated here a 
solemn reminiscence of home ; these sounds seemed 
to him as distant voices from beyond the sea which 
transported him to the other hemisphere, and the 
inexhaustible spring of joy and of sorrow gushed forth 
in his imagination. 

On beautiful mountain paths alternating with 
marshy, licavy roads, Humboldt and his companion 
visitecL the otlier stations of this mission, especially 
San Antoxxio, and GuanaguSna ; and he also visited 
the Guacharo cave, situated in the Caripe vale. This 
cave is the dwelling-place of a night-bird, frequently 
found herci, which cannot bear the light of day, is 
three and a half feet in breadth across the wings j which 
utters an unpleasant scream, echoing along the vaulted 
cave ; and which, strange to say, lives exclusively on 
grain, Humboldt was the first who brought intelligence 
of this cave to Europe, in which, according to the belief 
of the aborigines, the spirits of tlxe departed dwell; and 
which, therefore, no one enters, from religious dread. 
When Humboldt and Bonpland had, with great per- 
severance, completed pieir drawings, and had packed 
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up the collected specimens, they coinmouctu! tlmir 
retreat on the 22nd of Soptcm'hor, over (laii^'orous 
precipices, and through thick forests and fisms: on the 
way, they for the first time hecaine ac(piaini.e(j with 
the monkeys inhabiting this region, wlio n(.(i<>r a 
melancholy and discordant cry. Humboldt rtnuar]i.(,'d 
here, that the monkeys seem the more d(,'pr(WS<.Hi and 
melancholy the nearer they resembkj nu;n; that wit.li 
the increase of their apparent rcasoiimg factilticis, tlu'ii;^ 
impetuous sprightliness diminishes in G(iual ■jiro por- 
tions. 

The travellers next ar-rived at tlve town of Cari/ico, 
where the unhealthy local infiticncow had prodixcitstl a 
malignant fever ; they tlieroforo (iinbarkfni spocHlily, to 
reach Cumana, a distance of twelves miles by Hi;a ; ami 
during the voyage, Humboldt continued his stmlic-s of 
the tribes of the Indians he had hitherto met, and of 
their language. His second rosi donee at Cumana was 
more eventful than the former one; for lie narnwly 
escaped falling a victim to an attempt at assassination. 
The attack was made on the two naturalists by a 
Zambo — i.e., a cross between a negro and an Indian, 
as they were, according to their woirt, walking sdong 
the shores of the gulf, on the evening of the 27th of 
October, 1799. The Zambo did not hit Humboldt, 
who avoided the blow, with Ixis heavy stick, but a 
second blow, which hit Bonpland on the tempi os, 
felled him to the ground. With Htunboldt’s assist- 
ance, he was, however, enabled to rise; and tlm two 
unarmed friends were preparing to meet the attack, 
which the Zambo continued with a largo knifo, wlxen, 
fortunately, some Biscayan merchants came to their 
assistance, and the fugitive adversary was caxiglit, mxd 
lodged in prison. Bonpland was tho whole nigbt in a. 
feverish state, and his condition at first oxcitotl great 
anxiety, hut the unfavourable symptoms gradually 
disappeared, and he recovered after several days. 

But this accident did not deter Humboldt from the 
observation of the ecHpse of the sun, which took place 
at this time, and his attention.,.^was soon directed to 
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new, liiglily important phenomena, whose advent had 
boon predicted by the Indians at the volcanic Cuchi- 
vano ravine, from the superstitionsly observed unusual 

natural appearances. 

From tlie lOtli October, his attention was directed 
to a reddish mist, which covered the sky for some 
minutes every evening; other remarkable air pheno- 
mena soon followed ; the mist grew denser, the hot 
night air became nn-odorons, the sea bi^eezes failed 
to come, the sky was coloured like fire, and the earth's 
surface was bursting everywhere. Thus the 4th ISTo- 
vciiiber arrived, and was an important day for Hum- 
boldt, because he was, for the first time, witness of an 
oarthtpiake, and participator in its dangers. How new 
and how overpowering it was for him, and how soon 
ho felt familiar with its dangers, is shown in these, his 
own woixls : “From our cliildhood upwards we repre- 
sent to ourselves the water as a mutable, the earth as 
an immovable solid mass, — ^it is the result of daily ex- 
])crionco. The a^jpearance of a shock of earthquake, 
an agitation of tlie earth, of which we believed that it 
rested firmly on its old foundations, destroy the long- 
cherished illusion in a moment. It is a kind of 
awaking, but axi unpleasant one; we feel that we 
have bticai deccyivod by the apparent repose of nature ; 
luvneeforward wo listen attentively to the least noise, 
tuid, for the first time, wo distrust the soil on 
which wo have so long confidingly wandered. But, 
whtiii the shocks ai'o rejxeated, — when they recur fre- 
quently for Bovoral days, then the uncertainty has 
vanished, wo take new confidence, and become as 
iamiliar witlt the waving earth as the steersman with 
the wave-tossed ship/' Hot long since, when Hum- 
Ijoldt was dwelling on these events of fifty years ago, 
Iks said that alx earthquake has something universal, 
wluch one cannot evade; even the lizards living 
quietly at the bottom of the rivers, ran howling into 
the woods, and everywhere one stands on dangerous 
ground. 

Tlie inhabitants oj Cumana were in great 'terrdr 
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■when, in the evening, at nine o'clock, a third shock 
was felt, accompanied by subterrancaxi noisos. Many 
persons hastened to Humboldt and Bonphuul, to ask 
them if their instruments did not forot(0. fresh c^artli- 
quakes, Tiiis afternoon must have boon a grand one 
for Humboldt, if we think of the picture which lie,^ 
with his talent for such natural scemos, has drawn of 
it. At an incalculable height it tlmndurs utrintcr- 
ruptedly overhead, while the earth sliakcis; tlio ])eo])lrv 
rush from their houses into tho streets, uttering cries 
of terror. And this scene of tho destructive p<)W(u\s 
of the labouring earth is followed by a Hplondi<l siui- 
set on an indigo-blue sky, traverscid l)y gold -fringed 
clouds and prismatic rays, while deep in tho tuarth 
a threatening noise accompanies a now, violent shock. 

Some nights afterwards Humboldt again had an 
opportunity of observing a considerable fall of shoot- 
ing stars, similar to that on his journey from Eviropo. 
At that time already he presumed a regular recurrence 
of this phenomena, and we shall, in a later portion of 
this biography, show how, in consequence of Hum- 
holdt's communications, these meteoric appearances 
have been scientifically explained. 

On the I8th November, Humboldt and his compa- 
nion left Cumana on a coasting trip to Quayra, and 
with the intention of staying at Caracas until tho ter- 
mination of the rainy season. Their plan was then 
to explore the extensive plains of the Orinocco stre^aan, 
to navigate the immense river south of tho cata.racts, 
up the Rio Negro to the boundaries of Brazil, ami 
then to return to Cumana over Guyana, whoso ciapital 
is called Angostura, or narrow pass. This was a jour- 
ney of more than five hundred (German) niilos, of 
which two-thirds would require to bo made in boats. 
The country was, moreover, an unknown district, 
and no intercourse existed with the missioim located 
there. Courage and perseverance, aroused by zeal for 
science, were their guides, Humboldt did not lot tho 
alarming descriptions of the colonists, who painted 
the threatening dangers and obstacles they would 
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meet from soil, animals, and savages, deter him from 
his plans. 

Hiimholdt and Bonpland sailed quickly down the 
serpentine Manzanares, with its shores studded with 
cocoa-nut trees. They had embarked at Oumana on 
a small merchant vessel, and taken leave of that town 
as of a new-beloved home. Was it not the first land 
which Humboldt had trod, in a region on which his 
heart had been fixed from his earliest youth, and he 
says himself that the impression an Indian landscape 
produces is so great and powerful that after a resi- 
dence of some months one seems to have lived there 
for years. This impression can in no way be com- 
pared to what a European northlander might perhaps 
feel after a short sojourn on the gulf of Naples, for 
the oaks and pines which grow on the Swedish moun- 
tains have a family resemblance to those of Italy and 
Greece — ^but here, between the tropics, where Hum- 
boldt wandered, nature appears quite new and magi- 
cal, and in the open field, as well as in the close- 
grown wood, every reminiscence of Europe fades 
away. 

Tbo potency of these impressions makes up for 
their duration : this explains why Humboldt yet, at 
his advanced age, feels a kind of restless desire to see 
tlioso spots, especially Oumana, again. There the sun 
does not only shed light on a landscape, as with us, 
— ^it gives a colotndng to the* different objects; it en- 
folds them, without destroying their transparency, 
with a light which makes the colouring more harmo- 
nious, and spreads a repose over nature whose reflex 
still exists in a high degree in Humboldt's mind. 
This explains Humboldt's grief at quitting Oumana, 
whose shores he had first trodden five months before 
as a newly discovered land, where he had, at first, 
api^roached every bush, every damp or shady spot, 
with a certain mistrust, and where he had now be- 
come so intimately acquainted with plants, rock, soil, 
and inhabitants. He did not conceal this parting 
pain, when in the eyening he could no longer reco- 
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guise tlie coast but by the occasional Hchts in tlie 
fishing huts. 

Humboldt with his companion ancliorod in the 
harbour of New Barcelona, at the mouth of th(i cro- 
codile-filled river, Rio Reveii, and ho incasuw^d i.lio 
altitude of the sea from a hill, in order to decide (ho 
geographical longitude of the place, ndui m'.v(, day 
he set sail again, although his fellow traveller, s liall 
determined to wend their way to Caracas ov(!r land 
through a wild, marshy region, from fiiar of the un- 
steadiness of their little vessel on a stormy soa, Bon- 
pland also went this way, to make a colkiction of now 
plants. Humboldt, however, with a pilot, boldly tm,- 
secuted the sea journey to Guayra, whoso harbour is 
tulecl with sharks, and whose appearance is more (,lijit 
of a desert rocky island than of a continent. Hum- 
boldt o^y tarried here a few hours, especially aw tbo 
yellow fever was raging, and reached Caracas on (ho 
evening of the 21st November, while the land (,ra- 
veUers only amved four days later, after having 
suffered much inconvenience and many hardships 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CAI!.AOA.a ASCENtilON Olf THIS SIT.TA, MOaNTAIN BXOtJRSIONS INTO 

TUB PIjAINS to SAN I'BBNAtfDO DB APUBB — THE OOW TREE SAID 

ON THE OBISrOOCO — RIO ITEaKO — EETUBISr ON THE OASSIQUIAKB INTO 
THE ORINOOOO — ANQOSTUEA. 

Humboldt remained two montlis in Caracas. This 
seat of the supreme court, tinder whose jurisdiction 
more than 30,000 people lived, seemed to him, at 
first, a solemn dismal town. He trod the soil as if 
ho were haunted hy a foreboding of the terrible visi- 
tation which awaited this town in 1812, when an 
cartlKpiahe buried 1 2,000 inhabitants under the ruins 
of their dwellings. Tlio waning fogs descended from 
the mountains into the valleys, and, at first sight, 
Hinnholdt thought himself transported to the larch 
and ])iue covered Haris mountains. But he calls the 
vale of Caracas a paradise, a valley of eternal spring, 
where the temperature nov<5r, not even in the night, 
falls below 18 degrees; and where Pisang, citron, 
coffeo-buslios, apple-trees, and figs, grow beside e^h 
other in rich jirofusion. The first melancholy im- 
pression of Caracas soon faded from his mind, when 
he perceived the beauty of the valleys, and especiaRy 
when ho experienced the agreeable impression which 
the inhabitants made upon his soul; for, however 
fertile nature may he, man is always its most impor- 
tant and most interesting feature. Here Humboldt, 
found, instead of a noisy, varied life, a refreshing, 
domestic life, which engenders frankness, cheerfulness 
and refined manners. The inhabitants might,’ ho-w 
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ever, be divided into classes ; tlie firm conservators of 
tbe past, and the reform-loving reaovatorB, inviting 
foreign influence to remodel the pi'osent^ and buil<L 
the future. 

The most important scientific undertalcing wbkiih 
Humboldt now had^ was to ascend the Silla, a high 
mountain, whose summit none of the dwellers around 
had ever reached, wherefore, it was diflicult to Jind 
guides. With the assistance of the governor, 
boldt obtained some negroes as guidca The excur- 
sion, which was joined, for the sake of the novedty, by 
about sixteen persons beside Humboldt and Bouplainl, 
started on the 22nd January, 1800, on a day when, 
on account of the low clouds, they could calculate on 
pure clear air. The road, which the guides expected 
to make in about six hours, was a difficult one, but 
the trouble was richly rewarded by the sxxrpriBing 
beauties of the scenery. It required as imich courage 
as perseverance ; several of the company lost courage 
on the way, and a young capucin fnar, who was also 
professor of mathematics, and had shown much bold- 
ness at first, remained behind, on a plantation, half- 
way up, and watched the ascent of Humboldt and 
his more persevering companions, through a telescope. 
They found, at a height of 6,000 feet, Saranas (pas- 
ture CTOuuds) covered with brambles and little yellow 
lily-like flowers ; they hoped in vain to find a wild 
rose, not one of whose Vkried species Humboldt has 
found in South America, except the Montoizuma rose, 
which grows on the mountains of Mexico in the lOtli 
degree of latitude. 

Arrived at the summit, Humboldt aud his friend had 
a similar treat to that enjoyed seven months before 
on the peak of Teneriffe. The material pleasure of a 
surprisingly beautiful prospect into a new country, 
was joined to a mental activity of scientific research, 
and a better comprehension of the relation of the 
single part to the whole. From the summit of tho 
mountain he gazed on a landscape where nature 
alone ruled without being influenced by men, or 
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tlieir civilization. But lie was already accustomed 
to find regions as large, perhaps, as France, being 
only an extended beautiful desert, and to see a 
worhl which belonged only to plants and animals, and 
where a human voice has never sounded in joy or 
in sorrow. Thus Humboldt stood at the brink of a 
precipice 8000 feet deep, which the evening mist was 
gradually veiling, and could not tear himself away 
from this ^ spot, till prudence urged him to return. 
When their scientific investigations were completed, 
he descended with his companions, and reached a 
ravine at 10 o^clock that evening, where a dangerous 
path awaited them, more dangerous because the 
^ides had secretly gone away to find a sleeping place 
in the rocks, and Humboldt and Bonpland were 
therefore obliged to carry their instruments them- 
selves, oppressed as they were with thirst and fatigue. 
We have detailed this excursion to show the courageous 
perseverance of Humboldt's character, which does not 
swerve before dangers and difficulties, but is alone 
urged on by the love of science. 

It was, therefore, only the peculiarities of an inter- 
esting region, and the anxiety to become acquainted 
with its form and natural products, which made him 
txnmindful of the unusual distance, when he left 
Caracas in order to explore the large plains (llanos) of 
the Orinocco and Amazon streams, so rarely trodden by 
men. He did not select the shortest route thither, 
for he wished not to lose the impressions of the beau- 
tiful vales of Apogna ; besides that his scientific zeal 
urged him to find the level of the more remarkable 
portions of the coast mountains by means of the baro- 
meter, and to navigate the Bio Apure, which flows 
through the imxnense plains to its junction with the 
Orinocco. The same motive led him to the mountains 
of Los Taquos, to the warm springs of Mariara, to the 
fertile shores of the sea of Valencia, and through the 
lai'ge prairies of Calabozo, in the eastern part of the 
province Varinas, to San Fernando de Apure on 
the similarly-named river. Bio Apure. 
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Humboldt's investigating miixd foiuul ricli food for 
its inquiries on this excursion. Wliat a cotvuiioii tra- 
veller would only have enjoyed with tlici scnisos^ or 
overlooked as a solitary object, oradmirial 
as a strange phenomenon, or collected it as a (niriosity, 
that was for Humboldt the connected pa.rt of a gr(^a,t 
whole which his mental eye coraprehonded. un- 

common things ho found here ho was frc(|iiently able 
to explain from his European experience's; wiuxt iu^ 
Europe had been unintelligible, he cxplaouHl in 

the tropical world from the similarity of conunou laws 
and causes. I-Iis geological stxidies found a. rich 'rna»- 
teriai in the iieighbourhood of the village ofAuthnano; 
his perseverance under privations was again proved 
by his having to spend the night in a sugar plant^iiaon 
on a skin on the ground, among noisy negroes, a.nd 
yet he climbed the mountains again at sunrise, 'W luvu 
he descended from the high mountain ridge wesi/ ward 
into the valley of the little village San Pedro, and 
heard the Europeans, placed here for the supcrint-cui(b 
ance of the cultivation of tobacco, utter convplaintB 
and imprecations on the accursed land in whicai tlic^y 
were forced to live, when he was cpiite inspired by tlie 
wild beauty of the place, its mild climate and fcu’tile 
soil, he must have felt vividly that nature only reveals 
her charms to him who understands and appreciates 
her. 

In the month of February, 1800, Ids i>ath Jay 
tlirough the valleys of the Tuy, where he directcnl Ids 
attention to the sugar plantations of Manterohi, to the 
gold vein, to the corn-fields (on which a twen (y fold 
harvest is considered a moderate return), to tlie 'ceJo- 
brated zamang-trees, with their gigantic branchcis, to 
the colonies in Hacienda de Cura, where ho entcTOd 
for several days into the mode of life of a wealthy in- 
habitant, taking two baths, three meals, and tlirea 
sleeps in twenty-four hours; finally, to the TOtton. 
plantations near Cura, and to farming in general. 
Then he arrived at the sea of Valencia, where, among 
the productions of a foreign nature, he was reminded 
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of the soa-shoros of the Canton of Yatxd ; for althouo-h 
nature in every zone, and under any circumstancls 
always hears a peculiar character, the mind willino-ly 
and fondly feels the similarity in the effect, without 
entering- into analytical comparisons which are rjurely 
inattor of science. Humholdt instituted interesting^ 
investigations into the causes of the decrease of water 
in this sea, which he found explained by the destruc- 
1:ion of the forests, the cultivation of the soil in the 
plains, itnd the cultivation of indigo, as well as by the 
<lryn(iss of the atmosphere and the exhalations of the 
st>il, and which induced him to institute further in- 
(imrios into the quantity of exhalation, which in turn 
became of importance to farming interests. 

In the neighbourhood of Mariara, Humboldt found 
tlio tail V olador, wliose Avinged fruit he and Bonpland 
collected and sent to Europe, and which grew in the 
gardens of Berlin, Paris, and Malmaison ; he declares 
that the numorous specimens of the Yolador growincu- 
in .Hluropeiui conservatories all spring from the single 
tree of this kind which was found by him in the 
neighhourhood of Maria.ra. 

Tluj heat of tlio days obliged Humholdt to continue 
his oxenrsion to Now Yalencia, commenced on the 
2l,sti .b (d»ruary, by uiglit only. A.ftei- six days^ journey 
on a l»eaufcifcul road, endangered by jaguars, but rich 
in ’varied natural beauties, he reached this town, visited 
the neighbouring warm springs of Trinchera, and 
arrived at Porto Oabello, which he quitted again on 
the 1st March, and directed his steps to the first sta- 
tion on this journey, San Fernando de Apure, whence 
ho went over Calabozo and the immense solitary 
plains of Caracas. 

On his return from Porto-Cabello to the beautiful 
valleys of Araguay, Humholdt came to the farm of 
Baxhula, where he saw the celebrated cow-tree, of 
whoso remarkable qualities, as report had spread 
thorn, ho had hitherto doubted. He found it to be 
a tree wliich, on incision, exudes a perfectly mild- 
tasting milk, which has an aromatic flavour, and is a 
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source of healthy nourishment to the nogroea W() 
enumerate this tree, especially, in a l)iogra])Iiy ol 
Humboldt, as he himself states that few o± the nume- 
rous and remarkable objects he met witli on his joxir- 
ney have made such a vivid impression on his inind, 
as this cow-tree, which resembles the star-tree in tornn 
This impression is partly induced by our c^arly asso- 
ciations ; for everything relating to milk and corn (ex- 
cites a natural interest in man, which is not only^ 
based on a thirst for a knowledge of natural facts, but 
which arises from the idea ana feeling that withotxt 
milk, from the mother^'s breast upwarcls, and without 
flour, we could not have existed. To this may be 
ascribed the religious veneration for coi'n, and for 
milk-giving animals, with ancient and modern nations. 
As milk is generally considered only as an animal 
product, the idea of a milk-producing tree is the more 
startling, as one has always doubted its existence; and 
therefore Humboldt, whose soul was so susceptible to 
new general impressions, without therefore i)rejudicing 
his scientific analyzing powers, gazed with astonishment 
at the wonderful tree- He tlxus gives way to his im- 
pressions ill its description: ‘'‘Here are no splendid 
shadowy trees, no majestic streams, and no eternally 
snow-covered mountains, which mightily move us. A 
few drops of a vegetable sap remind us of the almighti- 
ness and fruitfulness of nature. On the sterile decli- 
vity of a rock there grow% a tree whose leaves are dry 
and tough, whose thick, woody roots esm hardly pene- 
trate the stony soil; for several months of the year no 
refreshing rain moistens its foliage, the brandies seem 
dead and shrivelled; but make an incision in the 
stem, and a sweet, nourishing milk flows from it. At 
sunrise, this vegetable spring is the richest ; then the 
negroes and the natives come from all sides, provided 
with large vessels to collect the milk, which turns 
yellow, and thickens on the surface. Some empty 
their vessels, at once, under the tree, others take the 
milk to their children. One seems to see the estab- 
lishment of a shepherd who distributes the milk of 
his herds."'^ 
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Science, ■wlxicli searches after the cause of every 
phenomenon in its effects, certainly deprives it of its 
marvellous character, and perhaps also of a part of its 
charm, in the eyes of those who are only able to gaze, 
and not to examine. But in Humboldt, the first 
emotion of nature, and the penetrating, inquiring mind 
for the natural reasons and laws of every appearance, 
are united in a higher, harmonious character, and the 
first impression on his feelings is always succeeded hy 
'*‘the clear insight of the naturalist. 

Humboldt relinquished his formerly cherished in- 
tention of visiting the Eastern branches of the Cor- 
dilleras in iSTew Granada, as he would no longer delay 
Ms journey to the Orinocco, for his chief purpose now 
was to explore the junction of that river with the 
Bio Negro and the Amazon. On the 6th March he 
left the valleys of Araguay, with his companion, to 
continue his wanderings in the steppes, whose pecu- 
liarity, in contradistinction to the African steppes, he 
has especially treated. He crossed the prairies, plains 
overgrown with gigantic grasses, in which many a 
Jaguar lies concealed, and which no shade refreshes, as 
the palm tree growing here is parched, and almost 
leafless. Humboldt inquired here into the breeding 
of horses a.nd horned cattle, of which large herds live 
on these desert spots, and whose export is an impor- 
tant tradci for the seaports on the coast. Over Cala- 
bozo tlxeir way lay tlxrough the deserts of the llanos 
of Caracas, wlierc Humboldt found a new subject for 
ixx([uixy in the gymnotes, — ^the electric fish. The 
waters near Oalabozo, which flow into the Orinocco, 
and the marshes, were filled with these electric eels, 
and Humboldt saw, at the same time, the peculiar 
manner of catching them by means of horses, some 
of wliom were drowned. The eels attached themselves 
to tb.e lxorse'’s belly, and stunned them by their elec 
trie slxocks ; so that a real fight on horseback had to 
be waged with these animals until they ware exhausted, 
and had to collect new galvanic power, and those 
stunned horses, which had escaped drowning, had been 
restored. 
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On tlie 27th March, 1800, the travellers arriviMl hi 
San Fernando de Apure, after liiivine; two days 
before, \vithotit any track, crossed the pla-iii of 

the Caracas sfceppes, where the eye schvs no objoetj 
even five inches high within the hori^^on, and wluu^e 
he unexpectedly found a small capticin (jstnblishnunii) 
in the desert. The three days tluy spent of SnJi 
Fernando were employed in cultivating a. i\e- 

quaiiitance with this district, which is subjtJct to fi’o- 
quent inundations, and therefore I’cniinds oih^ of Ijower 
Egypt, and where the Orinocco and iVniazon, find 
their natural level by a peculiar a<] viatic sys torn. T'hv. 
rainy season with its numerous vStorins, in %hos(’! train 
the inundations generally foJlow, was comnuvneing, aiul 
although tLe atmospheric phenouKina of this sc^a.Hon 
v/ere an interesting, absorbing Bubjoct of his iiKpiiiiivs, 
still the rain induced him to continue his journey' on. 
the river Apure itself, on n ])irogc or l>road boat, im 
the Indians huild it, and whicli was ma.nned by a. 
steersman and four Indians. Provided whih provi- 
sions for a month, and with objects Ibr barter with 
the Indians on the Oiinocco, tlicy embarked and 
sailed down the stream, which abounds in IihIics, Bea.- 
cows, and tortoises, and on whose shores the birds 
often served them for food. Evisrything notewortby 
which occurred to the observing Ilumboklt on this 
river journey he drew at once, and it *was his wont 
always to note down whatever intevrosted him ou tlu^ 
spot, for what is written in sight of the objcK^ts ones 
would describe bears the impi'oss of truih, *and t.Iiis 
feature lends a charm even to the. most insigniii(!irut 
things which Humboldt wrote. The greatcir and the 
more imposing nature reveals itself, tii (3 .more simply 
true are his delineations, whieii is the most preferable 
featux'e of plans made on the spot 

It was Humboldt's intention to sail <iown the 
Apure and up the Orinocco, into which tho former 
river flows, and then to continuo his journey on the 
itio Negro. The hrother-indaw of the commander of 
Tarinas, Hon Nicolas Latto, accompanied him on his 
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journey, aTid Ins anaial3ility and clieerfulness often 
made tlic travellers forget the hardships and danger 
of their position. And, indeed, for less courageous 
persons it would have been no agreeable journey, for 
tigers, ta-pirs, and pecaris, did not in the least avoid the 
passing l>oat ; almost as in tho original paradisaical 
sl.ak), parnthers, hoccos (a black feathered ammal)^ 
and crocodiles from 18 to 22 feet long, gazed at the 
travellers, and when they rode at night the tigers 
went intio tho woods for prey, tho wild animals howled 
in tlu) forests, the boat drove against trees which 
lioatt?.d on tho water, while sometimes the cry of the 
parrot was intermingled with more savage cries, and 
was merrily responded to by the little monkeys on 
the shore. 

In this manner the Shipp’s company rowed from the 
A|)urG into the wide expanse of the Orinocco, which, 
with its high, foamy waves, stretched before them like 
a sea. The beauty of this wild nature pleased Hum- 
boldt as much as the tradition of tho Indians about 
this water. Hurnbohlt had nearly sunk once with the 
ship <iuring a Iiigh wind, in consequence of the steers- 
man’s cairtlossnoss, and tho water already covex^ed his 
]:>apers and specimens ; a mere accident saved him 
and his companions, and when they at nightfall 
bivouaclccxl on a sterile island in tho stream, eating 
tlufir oven ling meal in the moonlight, seated on tor- 
toiso-sludls, the form of dafigor again arose before 
Humboldt’s soul. He had only been on the Orinocco 
three days, and a Shipp’s joxmiey of tlnree months, con- 
nccfccHl with far greater dangers, was yet before him. 
Thinking of this hour, lie writes: — ''There are 
moments in life in which, without absolutely despair- 
ing, the future seems very xmcertain ; one is more 
a|)t then to indulge in solemn reflection when having 
esca;pod a danger, one has need of a great emotion.'’'' 

And wliilo he thought thus and lay on skins on the 
ground, tlio jaguars swam through the stream, and 
j>laycd round his resting-place. 

The Orinocco here, although 194 miles firom 'fe 



month, had already a breadth of four lcagne«, and whcTi 
they were near the shores of Pararuma the stcci’.sma.u 
would not venture farther. Humboldt hired anotlicir 
ship from amissionary, and set sail on the mornitig of 
the 3 0th April. The reader may form an idea of the 
hardships to be endured, by a description of tlxe 
Indian vessel which the travellers luui ixow takifn 
possession of. On the back part a kind of arbour hjul 
been made for four persons, birt it was so low, on 
account of the wind, that they had to lie stretched on 
hard tree trunks, and to stretch the feet out beyond 
tlie roof, or to sit in a bent attitud(i to gain sufficient 
room. In front sat, two and two, the naked Indians, 
who accompanied the monotonous sound of tho oars 
by equally monotonous and melancholy songs. 
Besides this, the ship was tilled with the colh‘,cte.d 
monkeys and birds, who, with the instruments, formed 
the centre around which the hammocks were slung, 
while around all this, fires had to he kept up to drive 
away the jaguars. The instruments had to share tiro 
couch of the travellers at night, and whenever they 
were required the travellers had to land and unioack. 
Add to this the oppressive heat, and the troublesomo 
mosquitos, which the one tried to send away by a sus- 
pended handkerchief, and tire other by smoke. Hum- 
boldt says, when he speaks of these days, that these 
hardships could only be made endurable by inborrr 
cheerfulness, mutual good-will, and a lively sense for 
the splendours of nature. 

A remarkable rising of the stream gave him tho op- 
portunity of investigating the levels of water. During 
the journey up the river the ship passed tho nrontli 
of several tributaries of the Orirrocco, especially 
the Meta, which resembles the Danube in leirgtb, 
breadth, and bulk; it passed the town of Aprrres, 
where Humboldt visited the missions and tho water- 
falls, which made a deep and lasting impression on him. 
In his description of these regions he vividly reflects 
their physical nature; he describes a nature which per- 
fectly harmonises with the requirements of his feelings, 
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for tlxe cliaracter of a landscape stands always in a 
mysterious relation to the soul of man. Such an 
iinprossion the great waterfalls of Atures and May- 
pures also made on him ; he tarried among them five 
days, and then continued the journey to San Fex- 
iianclo do Atabapo, on the Cassiquiare, which unites 
the Orinocco and the Rio Negro in a peculiar man- 
ner. A new plan had to be made in the little town 
of Atabapo, in consequence of the advice of the prior 
t)f tlxo mission stationed there. At his recommenda- 
tioix it was determined first to sail up the Atabapo, 
and then to follow the rivers Temi and Tuanimi. 
Humboldt here found himself suddenly in quite a 
new country, and on the shores of a river whose name 
he had never heard pronounced. He sailed straight 
into deserts where human beings scarcely left a trace 
of their existence. Indians who went out man-hunt- 
ing lived in these deserts, and annoyed the missions 
situated near them. In this wild tract of America, 
Humboldt seemed to himself to be transported to 
those times when the earth was being gradually 
peopled, and to be witness of the first formation of 
human societies. The men he saw here had no other 
worship than that of the Spirit of Nature. 

On tlxe (Jth May, Humboldt reached the Rio Ne^o, 
little river, famed for its various windings, after having 
been impxisoned for thirty-six days in the narrow 
fragile boat, where the getting up of one of the tra- 
vellers from his seat would have been the cause of the 
overturn of the boat, if he had not given notice of his 
intention first to the rowers, that they might prevent 
the danger of overturning and drowning by balancing 
the other side of the boat. Although he had suffered 
much from insect bites, Humboldt had not been 
affected by the unhealthy climate, the dampness and 
surge ; therefore, when he had arrived on the isthmu^ 
between the Orinocco and the Amazon, he looked back 
with pleasure on the dangers passed, feeling convinced 
that he had fulfilled his most important purpose^ 
wMch was, astronomically to determine the course of 
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ttat arm of tlie Oriiiocco wlncli flows into tlio Rio 
Negro, and thereby to verify its existence, wliich for 
half a century had been sometimes believed and some- 
times doubted. The existing charts were so ihitdtyj 
that Humboldt ’s pi'esencc in those mgions bccamo of 
the greatest scientific importance, in the accurate 
determination of localities, and the correction of errors 
in the charts. 

What Humboldt felt at the sight of this equatorial 
region will be most faitlifxdly given in his owii w<‘)r(ls? 

In these interior districts of Amcrica,^^ he says, “one 
almost accustoms oneself to consider man as soxuo 
thing unimportant in the order of nature, yflie c^arth 
is covered with plants, wliosc free growth is diecked 
by no obstacle. An immeasurable layci* of black 
eai'th testifies the uninterrupted action of organic 
forces. Crocodiles and boas are the lor<lB of tin.) 
streams; jaguars, pekaris, tapirs, and monkeys, i(uir- 
lessly cross the woods in which they arc settled as on 
an ancient inlieritance. Sxich a seexxe of anim.atcd 
nature, in which man is as nothing, has sonicdhing 
strange and depressing in it. It is difiicxxlt to accus- 
tom oneself to it on the ocean and in the sanx ly desi^rts 
of Africa, although there, where nothing exists wliicli 
can remind us of our fields, woods, and rivers, tlio 
immense desert we traverse seems less strange. But 
here, in a fertile, evergreen, beautiful country, wo seek 
in vain for traces of human existence, and seem to bo 
transported into a totally different world. And tht‘BO 
impressions are stronger the longer they endxire.^'' 
Humboldt visited the Catholic missions which are 
dispersed over the country here, among theun Maxx>a 
and the more southern .Fort St. Carlos, the most 
southern Spanish military boundary guard, sc*areely 
two degTees distant from the equator* Hero Hum- 
boldt stood on neutral ground, from wliich ho could 
have as quickly proceeded down the Amazoar to tho 
Brazilian coast, as he could attain the north coast of 
Carabas on the river Cassiquiare, down the Orinocco. 
He chose the latter as more suitable to his plans. 
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The ride on the river Cassiquiare was much incom- 
moded by mosquitoes, whose numbers increased with 
the distance from the black water (Bio Negro); he 
only found miserable Christian settlements on ’ the 
eastern and almost uninhabited western shore, and 
the natives he met consumed the indigenous ants 
with the same pleasure as the New Zealanders their 
spiders. But a still more dreadful immorality he 
found in the custom prevalent here of eating human 
%eings; a few years before Humboldt's arrival, a native 
alkalde had eaten one of his wives, after he had first 
fattened her with the greatest care. The reproaches 
of the Europeans to these Indians on their abominable 
customs were entirely fruitless, and Humboldt says 
that it is with them, just as with us in civilized Eu- 
rope, if a Brahmin from the Ganges were to reproach 
us for eating animal food. Indeed, Humboldt tra- 
velled here among Indian tribes who considered each 
other as totally different beings, and who believed 
themselves as justified in killing each other as the 
wild jaguars in the woods. Although Humboldt was 
already accustomed to the sight of a luxurious tropical 
nature, he nevortheloss felt surprised as he sailed 
further on this broad, impetuous, incommodious river 
Casshxuiare, and made various vain attempts to land, 
because the .shores wore impenetrably overgrown with 
foliage and creeping plants. Though the travellers’ 
hands were thickly swollen with insect bites, they had 
to take an axe to make the way to a resting-place, 
because the rain did not permit them to remain in 
the boat at night ; and while on the sea one often 
complains of want of drinking water, here the tra- 
vellers sxiffered from a want of firewood in the midst 
of the forests, as the sappy wood would not take fire. 

Humboldt calls the passage of the Cassiquiare the 
most oppressive of the whole American journey. 

At last, after many privations, which the scientific 
zeal to behold the celebrated bifurcation of the Ori- 
nocco easily overcame, Humboldt and his companions 
again reached the bed of the Orinocoo stream on the 
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21st May, 1800, tliree miles below the station Esunv 
ralda. This bifurcation of the mighty waters ho calls 
magnificent, and his travelling hardshi 2 )s wore no 
more thought of in front of the granite roclcs, 7800 
feet high, where the two rivers separate. Such an 
imposing sight rewai'ded their perseverance, and espe- 
cially enriched science ; for hero H\anl)oldt conectod 
the great materials and instructive ex})lanations of a 
comparative hydrography, and tlic history of his dis- 
coveries in general enriched the histoxy of geography 
with many impoi'tant contxilxutioiis. llbro iu this 
district he explained the jxhysical relations of t'Jic soil, 
collected the similar pheixoinona of the old, and this 
ceiitre American soil, and gave science an iin|)ortant 
iixsiglit into the analogy of natural fonxiations, a»xxd 
the ruling laws of the globe iix reference to its veins 
of water. 

In the missionary station of Esmeralda, Hmnbohlt 
became a.cquainted with the notorious poison, called 

curare/' which is prepared here, and used iu wax*, oxi 
the chase, and, strangely enough, as axx internal re- 
medy for abdominal comjxlaints, and which, witlx the 
Ticunas poison of the Amazon stream, and tlio Upas 
poison of Java, is the most deadly of kxxown poisons. 
The Indians prepare this poisoxi froixi the fruit of the 
similarly-named plant, which they collect with certain 
solemn festivities, as the vine harvest witlx us, and 
from which one man, chlled the ''' poisoximian,'" 2 )ro- 
pares the murderous matter. Tlds matter was a 
new interesting subject for experixn exits for Humboldt, 
from which it resulted that the jxoison directly xxxix<^d 
with the blood by means of a wound, kills, while, taJeen 
inwardly, it is an excellent tonic- Tlxo of tlio 

poison incautiously and unknowingly rubbed a little 
of the stuff in Humboldt's jxresonce with his wounded 
finger, and fell stunned to tlxo groiuxd ; but his life 
was saved by rubbing him with nmx’iato of soda. 
Humboldt had also nearly fallen a victim to tins 
poison, as it had run into his linoxx out of a batlly- 
secured bottle, and he fortunately pex*ccived Bomo of 
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the poison in a stocking as he was putting it on, 
whicli^ as his toes were sorely bitten by insects^ would 
infallibly have killed him. 

When Bonpland had prepared some arrows with 
this poison for the purpose of shooting birds, and had 
been with Humboldt witness of the very remarkable 
Curare feast, which is accompanied by dancing and 
drunkenness, the two naturalists continued their 
murney. Humboldt had proved the connexion of the 
Orinocco with the Amazon, and, with this scientific 
trophy, gained partly by his journey to the cataracts, 
partly by inquiries made of the soldiers of San Carlos 
who had made an expedition in search of the sources 
of the Orinocco, he bid adieu to a district which had 
been unknown before his time, and which had only 
been a land of fables for former writers of travels. 
The discovery^of the sources of this great river was left 
to a future naturalist, the traveller Schomburgk, who 
visited these districts in the interest of the Geogra- 
phical Society of London. 

From the missionary establishment of Esmeralda, 
Hrimboldt and Bonpland travelled farther on the 
23rd May, 1800, sailing down the Orinocco, and, with- 
out being properly ill, they were nevertheless, in con- 
sequence of the hardships they had gone through, of 
bad food and insect torments, in a thoroughly exhausted 
and weak condition. They found little to cheer them 
along the river, as they met no living beings, only in- 
terminable plains, and sometimes high mountains ; 
they experienced a feeling of abandonment the more 
deeply as inscriptions on the rocks and rude sculptures 
in granite showed traces of a former existence of 
civilized beings, and were evident monuments of the 
decayed civilization of a nation formerly existing 
here, hut now annihilated. Although exhausted and 
depressed, they neglected not a single interesting natu- 
ral specimen, and thus they reached the passage over 
the great waterfalls of Maypura, which occupied them 
two days. On the 31st May, they landed on the eastern 
shore of the stream near Puerfeo de la Expedicion, to 
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see tlie eave of Ataruipe, tlio probable coinotoiy of an 
entirely obsolete nation, and wborc! in a slioi-t time 
tbey counted GOO well pi'osorvod buniau skediitons, 
regularly ranged in baskets of pahn leaf bra;nolu«. 
Humboldt examined the graves and tlunr peeuliaritios, 
and took several skeletoirs an<l skidls away, which 
the corpse-fearing natives transported with groat 
repugnance. In a quiet starliglit night ho Icd’t this 
spot of a passed-away nation — of an extinct ludiat)* 
tribe. 

Unfortunately these skeletons did notroacdi lfliu'oj) 0 , 
for, as we shall show in a sub.so(iuent portion oftho 
volume, the fii’st consignment of collections, a, bout a 
third of the entire American trophies, wiw lost hy ship- 
wreck. 

For the second time Humboldt and his friend 
ventured to navigate the waterfalls of Aturc'S in his 
light boat, the varied scenery which the long succes- 
sion of waterfalls afforded made the tri]) as beautiful 
as dangerous. Their falling in with the Otomaks 
living at TJmana showed Humboldt a now jdraso of 
human existence, as it is remarkable that morr shoxtld 
fiird a pleasure in eating lime, or dirty clay soil, while 
they live in the most beantiful and fertile districts, 
and that they produce intoxication aird madness by 
means of the niopo ixrwder, prepared from the husks, 
of a mimosa plant, whep they ought not to ho visited 
by the degeneracy of civilized snuft-taking himian 
beings. 

After a passage of seventy-five days, during wlrich 
the travellers had sailed 37t> geographic miles on the 
five great rivers — Apure, Orinocco, Atahapo, Bio Negro 
and Oassiquiare — in a small boat uneba- a bnriuug sim, 
exposed to constant dangers and insect torments, tiny 
arrived at Angostura, the chief town of the provdneo 
of Gugana, in the middle of Jum,(, 1800. The hartl- 
ships they had undergone were soon ohlitoratodl from 
their mernory when they were welcomed hy a kintt 
reception from the governor oftho province, but tlioir 
over-taxed physical strength was now too much ox- 
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liausted to resist a nervous fever attack. For more than 
a month Humboldt was detained at Angostma bv his 
illness, and Bonplandh condition was so serious "that 
he only retained strength sufficient to treat his cnm 
malady, and gradually to bring about his recoverv 
But now new plans roused Humboldt and his friend 
to fresh travelling expeditions. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

JOrniNET TO HAVAITNAH — CHANGE OP PEANS JN CONHEQUMNOK OF A 
FALSE NBWSrAPBB BEPOHT CONOEBNING BAIIDIN’H EXIMOOITION - “ 

CARTHAGENA SAIL ON THE MAGDALEN STHKAM LAHOHIOUM 

NEr TO QUITO OHIMBOBAZO TUB KIVEli AMAZOM— HUM.ISOLDT'H 

CURRENT (PERUVIAN COAST CURRENT) — MEXICO — RETURN 'J'O 
EUROPE. 

The travellers had determined in Angostura to re- 
turn to Cumana or New Barcelona, and from ouo of 
these ports to go by sea to the island of Cuba ami 
thence to Mexico, there to devote a year to a physi- 
cal scientific investigation of New Spain. After that 
it was intended to visit the scarcely-known Philip- 
pine islands, and to return to Europe by way of Bas- 
sora and Aleppo. The way from Angostura to the 
northern coast, through the immense steppes, was n 
most arduous one, and. the botanical and zoological 
specimens, which they could not venture to leave be- 
hind, detained them so long that thirteen days wore 
spent in packing them up. When at last they wore 
ready to start, it took them a considerable time to 
pass_ through the Karaibes, whom they met witlv at 
Cari, a missionary establishment in the plain, ami 
who particularly excited Humboldt's interest. They 
arrived safely at New Barcelona on the 23rd July, 
though exhausted by the sand winds of the plain. Tliey 
lived with the same good-natured man who had so 
hospitably received them seven months before, when 
they first came to Barcelona. A typhus fever threat- 
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ened Humboldt bere as it had done in Angostura^ 
but Bonpland regained full strength and activity 
during the four weeks Humboldt was HI. 

Their first care now was to forward the treasures 
they had collected to Europe, so that they might, un- 
encuinbered, prosecute their search for more trophies. 
A young missionary who, seven months before, had 
at his first acquaintance with Humboldt shown a 
lively interest in his expedition, volunteered to ac- 
company the travellers to Cuba, and there to set sail 
with the rich collection, and a boy, who was confided 
to his care for education in Spain. 

Humboldt accepted the welcome proposal, as he 
thought he could not send his collections and a por- 
tion of his manuscripts home by a safer opportunity* 
How painfully it must have moved him on his sub- 
sequent return to Europe to hear that the whole con- 
signment of his collections, as well as the young mis- 
sionary and the boy, had been entirely lost at sea. 

Humboldt waited in vain for a packet-boat, such 
as usually sail between Corunna, Havannah, and 
Mexico. As none had ai’rived for three months, it 
was feared that English cruisers must have seized 
them, and Humboldt and his companions wished to 
reach Cuniana as quickly as*" possible. They there- 
fore embarked on an open vessel laden with cocoa, 
wliose owner thoiight that as he served the smuggling 
trade with Trinidad he need not fear the English 
vessels. But it was soon brought up by a privateer* 
Humboldt and his companions had to go on board, 
and while they were yet treating in the interest of 
their own captain, an English war-sloop came up and 
liberated the boat. The captain of the sloop received 
Humboldt in a very friendly manner, and he felt 
agreeably excited, after a long sojourn among savages, 
to see and speak with Europeans again. In Cumana, 
also, Humboldt and Bonpland were the more affec- 
tionately welcomed by their friends, as the report 
had been spread here that the bold travellers had 
been killed some months before, on the Orinocco. But 
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tli 0 severe Englisli blockade dctamecl tiunn rwo 
montlis and a half in Crimaiia,;, dtiriug whicli tiiuo 
Humboldt was occupied witli botanical;, astro uoxnical;, 
and meteorological inquiries, and witli geological in- 
vestigation of the peninsula of Araya. At ].a,st, on 
the 16tli of Hovembor, 1800, ho loft Cumaua for 
New Barcelona, to start from there with, an Ameri- 
can vessel; and he says himself that ho (H)u1<1 not 
gaze for the last time on the tops of tin’s cocoa “jialniH 
on the shores of the Manzanares, faintly illmninato<.r 
by the moon, without deej) emotion. 

Tlie shijx raised anchor on the 24th of Nov< unbar, 
and, spite of the late season, reached Havaimali on the 
19 til of December. Humboldt Bhortoned the long, 
uniileasant voyage by observations of the soa anil 
sky. Their collections had been sent to Europe^, and 
Humboldt and Bonpland did not imaginci l^iat tluiy 
would never see a portion of them again. Their stay 
in Cuba lasted several months, during wlvich Hum- 
boldt was principally occupied with oxatiiining tl.u> 
extent, soil, climate, culture, and poi')ulation of this 
queen of the Antilles, as well as with the condition 
of the slaves, liistoiically and morally considcund, and 
with agriculture. 

On the point of going to Yera Cruz to conxplete 
their above named gigantic expedition over Mexico^^ 
Acapulco, the Philippine IslandvS, and thence homo 
over Bombay, Bassora,* Aleppo, and Oonstautiuople, 
Humboldt perceived from newspaper accounts tliat 
Captain Bandin, whom he had promised by letter 
before his departure from Corunna that he would join 
Mm from any place he might be if lie heard tlia-t his 
delayed expedition was realised, had really loft T'ratxco 
for Buenos Ayres, with the intexxtion of rounding the 
Cape, and then coasting along Chili and ]?oru. As 
Humboldt had declared his purpose of joining tlio 
captain publicly, before the Museum in Paris, th€ 3 > 
desire to^ search for him became urgent, especially as 
he anticipated more important aiul more extcnisivo 
results from his journey if he could prosecaito his in- 
quiries in conjunction with the Jilfrehch mvwuB who 
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lie knew would liave followed Baudin. Altkouo-li 
many intelligent persons in Cuba opposed this plan, 
and referred particularly to tke uncertainty and de- 
ception of newspaper accounts, they had no influence 
over Humboldt, who, impressed with the idea of his 
promise, and inspired by the hope of exploring the 
jfliysically so remarkable and rich Spanish possessions,, 
for fifty years inaccessible to every stranger, remained 
faithful to his purpose. He had, from the first, made 
it the chief aim of his voyage to complete the most 
important hitherto neglected investigations of the* 
onrth and its nature, and to bring about a really 
scientific natural philosophy of our globe. 

With this truly inquiring mind for science, he hired 
a bark on the quay of Batabano, with which he pro- 
posed to go to Porto Cahello, or Carthagena, with a 
favourable wind. With this hope he went with Bon- 
pland to Batabano on the 6th March, 1801, arrived 
on the 8th March, at what was at that time only a 
miserable marshy village, and steered thence south 
along tho island of Cuba, but at the same time exa- 
mined several points of the coast and the neighbouring 
islands, and determined astronomically their geogra- 
phicj position. He had calculated that this voyage 
would only occupy about a fortnight, but it lasted 
nearly four weeks, as contrary winds detained them, 
and the ship, driven too far west by the storm, had to 
land at the Bio Sinn, on* the continent of South 
America. Hero no botanist had ever examined the 
vegetable kingdom, and Humboldt and Bonpland 
found an acceptable task until the 27th March, when 
the ship started again. Its owner, however, did not 
accede to Humboldt's request to land in Columbia, on 
account of the wild region in which they were. The 
savage state had been shown on their first landing ; 
for when Humboldt and Bonpland rowed to the river 
shore with the intention of botanising in the moon- 
light, they would have fallen into an ambuscade of 
naked men, armed and laden with chains, being pro- 
bably criminals broken loose, if they had not retreated 
in thno and with caiution to the ship. 
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Tlie next morning brouglit Humboldt to tbo ■[)ort 
of Cartliagena, where for six days lie was employed 
in astronomically determining localitieSj and wlicrc ho 
witnessed the popular Easter festivitioSp which wore 
accompanied by strange exhibitions. At tli(3 same 
time his plans met with their first check horCj tor ho 
heard, to his infinite regret, that the season was mucli 
too far advanced now to undertake a voyage on, the 
South Sea from Panama to Guayaquil, and was 
therefore compelled to relinquish Ids iutontioai of 
exploring the isthmus of Panama. 

Near Carthagena lies an Indian village, called 
Turbaco, whose fertile woody environs greatly (‘.u- 
chained Humboldt's attention, more partictilarly tiho 
remarkable wind or air volcanos, called volcaadtoes,^ 
lying in the midst of palm-groves. A hitherto tm- 
known world of plants, also, was spread before liim 
and Bonpland, who indeed occupied himself princi- 
pally with botany. 

Humboldt endeavoured, by other studios, to cm.a- 
pensate for the journey, postponed on accoxmt of the 
lateness of the season ; and the treasiires of science lie 
had collected on the Orinocco stream encouraged 1dm 
to undertake a similar trip on the Magdalen stream, 
a river flowing through the beautiful and majestic 
valleys of New Granada, and entering the sea by 
several mouths not far from Carthagena. They took 
a boat, and went up the stream into the country as far 
as Honda, where Bonpland explored the rich bota- 
nical treasures of the shore, while Humboldt drew a 
chart of the river district, in spite of the toram^uts of 
insects, climate, and dangerous localities. At Honda 
they landed, to proceed to the capital, St, fe de 
Bogota, on mules, almost the only travelling conve- 
nience on the continent of South America. Tlioy had 

* These volcanitoes consist of fiffceon to twonty, bhintod oonoB, 
nineteen to twenty-fiye feet high, situated on a largo free spot of 
about 1000 square feet in the centre of tho wood. Th,oy have an 
opening hlled with water, and emit air bubbloB, acoompauiod by a 
loud noise. 
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Ibeen traTelling on the river and in the valleys for 
thirty- five days, and remained in Bogota till Sep- 
tember, occupying themselves with botanical and 
geographical reKsearches, and admiring and stud3dng 
the magnificent natural formations of the rocks and 
waterfalls of Tequendama, the mines, and the pic- 
turesque remains of former earthquakes. On a dan- 
gerous path over the inconvenient pass of the Andes 
of Quindiu, whose highest point is 11,500 English 
tfeet above the sea, they proceeded to Popayan ; in the 
rain, quite wet through, and barefoot on the soft soil, 
sleeping under th e free heaven at night, and awaking 
exhausted in the morning, they passed through the 
Oanca valley, visited the snow- covered volcanoes, 
Purace and Sotara, through Pasto, a little town situ- 
ated at the foot of a burning volcano, crossed the 
equator, and arrived at Quito on the 6th January, 
1802, after a journey of four months. 

Here Humboldt soon recovered from the effects of 
the dangers and privations of the journey, in the 
highly agreeable and equable climate of this country, 
and he emjDloyed his stay of nearly nine months, in 
geological and botanical studies ; his sense for natural 
beauty and cheerful landscapes finding abundant food 
for gratification in the enchanting situation of the 
place, opposite long ranges of gigantic snowy moun- 
tains. Pie ascended the crater of the volcano Pich- 
incha, though not without trouble, and several un- 
successful trials. On it, lie made experiments on the 
electric, magnetic, and hydraulic properties of air, 
measured altitudes, and, indeed, studied the chain of 
the Andes, in a geognostic point of view, so funda- 
mentally that his works became the most impor- 
tant materials for the foundation and prosecution 
of the study of modem geognosy. Pie wandered 
to the majestic snowy tops of the Antisana, and of 
the Cotopaxi, the highest volcano of the Andes, whose 
thunders are often heard at a distance of 200 English 
miles, at Honda, on the river Magdalen j he asdended 
Tunguragua with Bonpland and a young enthusiast 
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for science, named Montnfor,* wlio acconi]')a.ni(Ki 
liirn on this journey, and on the 28r(l Jnue, 1802, lu^ 
even ascended the Cbimborixzo, wlioro lu* diinlxMi to 
a height of 3036 toiscs, an clovation to which no 
man before Humboldt had ascenthuL NatniH^ 
indeed, most unwillingly to allow mortals jxMiutratcs 
into her mysterions depths, or ascend hca- juysiinhais 
altitudes; above she thrc^ateiivS tln^ni. wiih tlu-^* fatal 
consequences of a rarified nnbreathablo ai,niosph<a\), 
below with suffocation in a hot condensation of air, 1 )i« 
the point of Chimborazo whiclr Htimbohlt nnchetl, the 
blood flowed fronihiseyes, his lips, a<nd his gums, breath- 
ing became difficult, and the thermometer stood stilLt 

Arrived jit Quito, Humboldt recdvcMl a lettevr, 
which communicated to him that Captain Baiuiin hn.d 
sailed to New Zealand, and TOmed oasrAva.r<i, rotmd 
the Caiae of Good Hope: The phm of a junction 
with Baudin, and the, in that case, practical)h^ jonrnt^y 
to Mexico and the Philippine Islatids, which ' lie liatl 
cherislied for thirteen months, was now suddeady 
frustrated. But he was already accustomed, from 
former times, to such disappointments of long che« 
rished projects, that he did not lose courage, biit, de- 
pending on his own resources, resolved not to lose siglit 
of his pxirpose. He determined to sail from Quito to the 
Amazon stream, and to arrive in Lhxra, in time to 
enable him to observe the passage of the planet Mer- 
cury across the sun's diisk. 

tJncler indescribable difficulties, Humboldt and Ins 
faithful companion Bonpland reached Loxa, on a patli 
leading through the snowfields of Assuay and Ctunca, 
which made the transport of the scientific instrunK^ntB, 
and the extensive collection, more trotiblesome. In 
the woods here, they examined the various >spet“.ieB of 
the China-tree, then wandered eastward over the 

CJarlos Montufor fell a victim to political partiwwiHliip an 

f On the 16th December, 1833, Bonasjirigaailt, the only oiio %vho 
has since <ascena6d this motmtain, reached,' not tlie siumuit, hata 
point 400 feet higher than Humboldt could venture on. 
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Ganges, surveyed tlie splendid remains of the old 
Pernvian viaduct of Iiika, wliich. leads from Cuzco to 
Assuay, and tlien arrived at the Amazon. Here, in 
the province Jaen de Bracainoros, Humboldt corrected 
and revised the chart of the Amazon made by the 
French astronomer, Condomime, by sketching a most 
accurate chart of this unknown portion of the great 
stream, partly from his own observations on an excur- 
sion to the cataracts of Hetama, partly from careful 
inquiries ; Bonpland, in the mean time, continuing his 
botanical investigations. 

Crossing the high chain of the Andes for the fifth 
time, Humboldt now returned to Peru, ascertained 
the position of the magnetic equator, visited the pro- 
ductive highly situated silver mines of Hualguayok, 
where the silver is found 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, the hot springs of Caxamarca, and the ruins 
of the ancient town of Manfiche, with its old pyi^a- 
mids, in one of which, in the iSth century, more than 
four millions French livres of pure gold were acciden- 
tally found. Returning to Truxillo, over the western 
Cordilleras of the Andes, Humboldt, at his descent, 
enjoyed the sight of the Pacific Ocean, for the first 
time ; and, at the same time, looked down into the 
long narrow valley which is celebrated because it 
xiever rains or thunders there. Crossing the sterile 
shores of the Pacific Ocean towards the south of 
Tn^xillo, tlio travellers arrived at Lima, the chief town 
of Peru, where they remained for some months, and 
instituted important climatic and astronomic inquiries 
here axxd in the neighbouring port of Callao, and 
arrived in time to observe the last period of Mercury's 
passage, before entering the sun's disk ; for which p>ur- 
pose, even heaven was propitious, as, in Lima, on 
account of the thick fogs, the sun is often not seen 
for tLxoc weeks. We must especially mention Hum- 
boldt’s investigation of the remarkably cold Peruvian 
coast current, for, subsequently, science has ^yen to 
it the name of Humboldt current, in appreciation of 
the merits of the great natural philosopBer 
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In the January of ISOS, Humboldt and Bonpland 
sailed for Guayaquil, in a royal corvette. But on tbo 
6th January, a noise and roaring filled the air, and 
they heard that it was the sound of the %^olcano 
Cotopaxi, which was now in labour, and which Hum- 
boldt had ascended the year before. The wish, to 
observe the volcanic eruptions an<I ravages of this 
mountain as nearly as possible, made Humboldt; soon 
ready to set out to visit the volcano once ngaru. But 
on the way thither, he and Bonpland were, ebligccr 
quickly to return, as the news reached them that the 
frigate Atalante, in which they wished to sail, was 
obliged to start. 

After a journey of thirty days, they arrived in 
Acapulco, a western port of Now Spain, whoso scenery 
is as picturesque as its climate is hot and \,inhealthy. 
At first, when his plans had necessarily to be changed, 
Humboldt intended only to remain a few inoutlxs in 
Mexico, and then to return to Europe, bocausc his 
instruments seemed to hina to have sixfibrod, and his 
endeavours to remedy their imperfections were in vaun 
But the countiy, and the inhabitants of Mexico de- 
lighted him so, that he did not like to terminate his 
journey as speedily as he had originally proi>oscd. 
The scientific and genial charms of a country so rich 
and diversified in its scenery, were too strong to bo 
overcoine. But this journey needed also the greatest 
precaution, as the yellow fever, which is indigenous 
there, and infallibly attacks and kills all those wlio 
descend into Mexico from the highlands, from July 
to October, induced Humboldt to remam at Acapulcc) 
till the end of the winter, and then to coimnoncc his 
journey into the interior. During that period, he was 
actively employed in experimenting on the atmospheric 
phenomena, and with the arrangement of his manu- 
scripts and specimens. 

But in the middle of winter they started, and 
descended first into the glowing hot vales of Para- 
guay, where the temperature, in the shade, was at 82 
degrees Beaumur. He found a xnilder and fresher 
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climate on tlie plains of Cliilpant5;ingo and Tasco, 
lying abotxt GOOO or 7000 toises"^" above the level 
of the sea^ and whose rich silver mines he visited ; 
thence their joixrney lay over Cuernaraca^ and through 
the fog exhalations of Gnchilaquc to the beautitul 
town of Mexico. 

As the longitude of this place had, down to that 
time, been incorrect on the common maps, Humboldt 
rectified it by accurate astronomic calculations. But 
tlie antiquities especially occupied him here, and the 
statistics of the population, tiaving borrowed instru- 
ments for the purpose of the astronomic measure- 
ments above-named, from the excellent mining 
academy of Mexico, whose director was also a pupil 
of Werner, in Freiburg, he extended his inquiries to 
the celebrated mines of Moran and Real del Monte, 
and their environs, whence he returned in July, 1803, 
to proceed to the northern districts of the country. 
He surveyed the artificial breach in the mountain 
Sinog, near Desague de Huehuctoca, which had cost 
six millioxis of piastei's, and was intended to conduct 
the waters from the valley of Mexico ; he then 
repaired, by way of Salamanca, to the celebrated 
mining town Guanaxuato, where he devoted two 
months to geognostic studies, especially to the detec- 
tion of ores, and then travelled through the valley of 
San Tago, southwards to Yalladolid, the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Mechocaidr. The rainy season did 
not deter the bold, and in the interest of science, 
indefatigable man from descending with his friend to 
the coasts of the Pacific, into the plains of the Jorullo, 
where, in the plain Malpais, in 1759, a considerable 
volcano had sprung up in one night, whose 2000 
craters were still smoking, and were examined at 
cotisiderable risk by Bonpland and Humboldt, who 
descended 250 feet into the burning crater of the 
central volcanic cone, on fragile lava pieces. To these 
.investigations, science owes a new important inci*ease 
of its facts and revelations on the history of the 
On© toise is ccpal to six feet. 

a 
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forniatioii of the -world in general, and of this rciuark- 
able phenomenon in particular. 

Humboldt and Bonpland returned once more to 
Mexico, over the high levels of Toluca, in order to 
arrange their botanic and geologic collections, to regu- 
late and calculate the barometric and trigonometric 
measurements, and to prepare the sketches for a 
geognostic atlas. 

In January, 1804, Humboldt set otit on a more 
extensive excursion, to examine the eastern side of tht 
Cordilleras, of Mexico ; the altitudes of the volcanoes 
Popocatepetl and Tztaccihuatl, were trigonometri- 
cally measured, as well as the pyramid of Cholula, 
which was once built of bricks, by the Tulteks, aud 
which was ascended on accouirt of the Ixjautiful view 
it affords on the snow-covered tops of the mountains, 
and the smiling valleys of Tlascala. After thcjso 
investigations, Humboldt proceeded to Xalaj)a, over 
Perote, and had to pass through almost impeuetra,ble 
forests of oak and fir trees, through which a road was 
subsequently made according to his plans, in conse- 
quence of his three times repeated barometric mea- 
surements of the locality. Cofre, a mormtain, situated 
near Perote, and 162 toises higher than the peak of 
Teneriffe, was also ascended and measured, and also 
the peak of Orizava, past which his way led Idtu. 
After a stay in these regions, which had proved moat 
fertile in scientific studies and their insults, Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland returned to Vera Cruz, on the 
bay of Mexico, fortunately escaped the yellow fever, 
raging in this sterile and waterless plain, and set sail 
for Havanna, on a Spanish frigate, to take possession 
of the collections left there in the year 1800. They 
tarried here two months, and then embarked, on a 
ship which was to transport them to the United States 
of North America. After a violont storm, which 
lasted seven days, in the Bahama channel, they reached 
Philadelphia in thirty-two days, visited Washington 
from thence, and after the lapse of about two months, 
spent in the free states of North America, and whore 
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Hiimbolclt especially devoted himself to the study of 
the political relations and condition of the population, 
they returned to their native Europe, from which they 
had been absent more than five years. 

In August, 1804, Humboldt and his friend Eon- 
pland landed in the harbour of Bordeaux. 

The journey of which we have here given an out- 
line could not fail to create a great sensation in 
Europe. It was not only unexampled as the execu- 
tion of the most magnificent undertaking of a German 
citizen ; it was not only perfectly disinterested, and 
a sacrifice made solely to the interests of science ; 
people admired not alone the courageous determina- 
tion, the persevering force, the industry, the intellec- 
tual capacities, and inquiring talent of Humboldt^s 
personality, but the gradually revealed unbounded re- 
sults of this journey to the equinoctial regions of the 
new continent became of such universal importance 
in all branches of human science and commerce, in its 
infiuence on a new system of science even, nay, also 
on the political improvements of the country trar 
versed, that Humboldt was hailed in Europe as the 
second Columhus. A hitherto entirely unknown or 
misunderstood region of the earth was placed in 
splendid landscapes before the senses of intellectual 
Europe, and not only was the exterior surface and its 
phenomena described, but science was made acquainted 
with the inner formation of the land, with its riches 
and its wants, with the secrets of its heights and its 
depths, with the circumstances of its animate and in- 
animate life, and from the chain of comparative facts 
was developed the discovery and comprehension of the 
great eternal world, and life-laws of the earth and its 
inhabitants. 

And Humboldt was the best intellectual organ of 
these new revelations of science, for universality and 
power of combination were united in him ; he had the 
talent for liarmonious, calm, and reflective observation 
of nature, and a happily developed sense for truth and 
beauty of form ; in him a creative and regulating 
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spirit, a deep humane mind, and reason, and a 
animated by the purest love for science and life wotv 
combined, and what he felt he was able to e:K])rcsh 
truthfully and gracefully. 

But he was specially favoured by Providence from 
his cradle upwai-ds. Unlike thousands, perhaps tluj 
majority, of learned men, he had not to struggle 
against poverty and want; he had not to rc'.scuo liis 
budding spirit from the despair and privations con- 
sequent on the want of the necessaries of life; ]i6 
had not to rouse himself from the flagging of tlio 
wearied body; he came into the world as a. ])riviJ(g’ed 
being ; he was cradled among tlio liightNsli social 
circles; his youthful education led hiiu tlirougli the 
widely opened house and domains of science, tlirougli 
favour and wealth. 

But it is his high, merit that with these worldly 
favourable circumstances he did not give wriy to the 
charms and the indulgences of his aristocratic position, 
that he did not fall into the egotism of liigli birth, uor 
the pride of idleness, but that he, on the contrary, 
surrounded hy the charms ofa&vouixMl position m 
life, still followed the inborn impulses of his spirit, 
that he made himself the self-sacrificing servant of 
science. It fornas his morally high position as a man 
that he voluntarily and unostentatiously rejected tlui 
aristocratic comfort of a nobleman, that ho joyf'ully 
sacrificed his property, ‘and bore the greatcist dangers 
and privations in the service of intellect, in his emehiar 
vours after knowledge, and a scientific extension e)f a 
comprehension of the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


IIETUUN AND NEW ACTIVITY AT HOME^ — ASCENSION OE MOUNT VESU- 
VIUS IN 1805 — BERLIN — ^VIEWS OF NATURE — THE GREAT LITERARY 
WORK ON HIS TRAVELS IN AMERIOA^ — DEOLINING OF A PRUSSIAN 

OFFICIAL POST NEW FLANS ^DESTRUCTION OF OABACCAS — BON- 

FLAND'S FATE — ^HUMBOLDT’S STUDIES IN PARIS. 


When Alexander von Humboldt started on bis great . 
journey, bis brother William lived in Paris witb bis 
family, and we bave already stated tbat Alexander's 
letters from Spain had induced bis brother to visit 
this country. But during Alexander'^s absence much 
bad been changed in his brother's position, for William 
bad been appointed Prussian chambeidain and privy- 
councillor of legation, and resident minister at the 
Papal court in 1802, and therefore resided at Rome, 
tiis wife, whose health had become very debcate, bad 
gone to Weimar on a visit, irf 1804, and went thence 
to Paris, as she still hoped for the return of her 
brother-in-law Alexander, in spite of unfavourable re- 
ports. On the 28th March in this year, a letter from 
Plavanna had been received in Rome by William von 
Humboldt, in which Alexander announced his speedy 
return to Europe. But very soon after, a report had 
been spi'oad that he had fallen a victim to the yellow 
fever sliortly before his debarkation, and this report, 
though unconfirmed, spread grief and great excite- 
inoiit in his brother's family in Rome. 

But what must have been the delight and surprise 
of the suffering Madame von Humboldt when, during 
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lier stay in Paris in August ISO-i, tlio siK’Idon nows 
arrived that the groat travel! or, aln^ady nioitriuMl as 
lost with but faint doubts of tlio tniih of t!ic rc^port, 
had arrived in the Garonne with all liis Anu‘ri<‘aai 
treasures. The despafcli which broxiglit the iutdli- 
gence from Bordeaux to tho Natioual IiLstitutc of 
Paris was immediately forwarded by tlio stuneia-ry to 
Madame von Humboldt, and as great as lior surprise, 
was Alexander's astonishment when lio, hastening 
from Bordeaux to Paris, found liis sistesr-indaw t.lierof 
while he had anticipated not hedng able to sut^ his 
brother and his family in Rome till the comnuvuce- 
ment of tho following year. As ho had tho intenition 
of settling in Paris, for no town presented so nutny 
scientific and personal advantages a,s it, a;nd ho 
also only thought at first of anringing his colhH^tions, 
of completing his manuscripts to make them the 
foundation of a comprehensive literary travelling 
history, it was most agreeable for him that Ids Irre* 
ther's wife, who was expecting her confixxeineiit in the 
autumn of 1804, was remaining in Paris till tho coxxr- 
mencement of the following year. Then she proposed 
returning to her husband, who was in the meantime 
spending a happy solitude in Albaxio, commencing 
and completing the long planned translation of the 
Agamemnon of iEschylus, and inviting in Soptomber 
his friend Wolff, the editor of Homer, to shax*e his 
charming solitude at Alban o, and exxjoy with hixxx 
the beauties of nature in intellectual intercourse. 

In Paris, Alexander von Humboldt really lived 
only in the recollection of his great journey, m lie 
worked daily with Bonpland, the faithful compaxdoxx 
of his joys and dangers, at tho rcgxxlation of liis cob 
lection, and he maintained a lively intarcourHO with 
the most eminent scholars of the capital on the sne- 
ers of his journey. Many of these exxiinent men, 
such as Cuvier, Gay-Lussac, Arago, Vauquelin, 
Oltmann, Laplace, and others, were actively exigaged 
in the literary arrangement of his stupendous xxxato- 
rial a Nearly a year elapsed before Humboldt fouxxd 
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time or was able to tear himself from the preparatory 
labours for his work. In. the spring of 1805, the 
longing for his elder brother led him to Home, where 
he^ paid a lengthened visit to his brother's family. 
William von Humboldt lived in Albano in a brilliant 
circle of wealth, and of intimacy with the most dis- 
tinguished men at that time living in Home, and 
Alcxander^'s arrival increased the brilliancy and charm 
of the intellectual and genial circle. The joy of 
meeting between the two brothers so tenderly united 
in love, and so akin in their spiritual life from their 
earliest youth, was rich in exalted feelings and happy 
impressions. While William had expected the re- 
turn of his brother with anxiety and longing, Alex- 
ander brought back into his brother's house that 
centre of intellectual hfe in classic antiquity, beside 
the dangers overcome, beside love and afiectionate 
excitement, the grandest views of a newly discovered 
world in the freshest tints of their impressions. How 
vivid must liave been the exchange of their thoughts 
and emotions, how must not Alexander, as the dis- 
coverer of a now scientific and real world, have been 
the radiating centre round which all who belonged to 
the intellectual circle of Humboldt's house eagerly 
crowded. 

With what astonishment must they have lis- 
tened to his comxmmications, for which nature had 
endowed him with a glowing ^oquence, when he gave 
tliem the images of new scenes, new natural and 
human life from the rich treasure of his new expe- 
riences. William von Humboldt especially was most 
inspired, as he was, more than all others, able justly 
to comprehend his brother's now views, to follow him 
in the now regions of science, and to raise his own 
European self-consciousness, his classical studies, and 
his political views to a higher, more universal stan- 
dard throxigh Alexander's descriptions. 

But Alexander had brought special treasures for 
liis intellectually congenial brother from the new 
world. We have before hinted that William Tcm 
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Humboldt pursued pliilologieal studies in addition to 
the study of Greek and Homan antiquity ; tliCHO 
studies acquired new impetus in consoqiunicc of 
Alexander’s return, for in distairt regions lie had not 
neglected to cull spiritual food for his hrothcr, an<l 
had, not without great exertions, discovered and (col- 
lected a considerable number of hitlierto tinknown 
grammars of American dialects in the missions and 
cloisters he had visited on his dangerous wanderings. 
These he brought home to his delighted l)rothcr, aaxd 
only made the condition, heforo presenting them 
totally into the hands of William, that ho woul<l 
occasionally, during the following few years, lend 
these philological treasures to Professor Vator, of 
Konigsberg, and to Friedrich Schlegel. 

If we consider the persons who at this period 
formed Humboldt's circle, or who were brought iuto 
temporary relation to it, we must confess that Alex- 
ander found a rich source of intellectaal and gonial 
pleasures in Rome. Beside several princes and 
statesmen, we need only name Madame do Btael 
and A, W. Schlegel, who lived so near to Humboldt's 
that they formed but one house; besides Schinkel, 
Count Moltke, Tiedge, and Frau von Recke, the 
brothers Riepenhausen, Rumohte, Behfues, Sis- 
mondi, &c. 

Alexander von Humboldt was called away from 
Albano in the summer of 1805 hy his studios ; 
Mount Vesuvius betokened an approaching groat 
activity, and an eruption was probable. Humboldt 
joined his two friends, Leopold von Buch and Gay- 
Lussac, who had come to Italy to obseuwo tlio 
mountain, and was at Mount Vcstivius on tho 12th 
August, when a remarkable eruptioiti took i)laco. 
With the experience and views of the volcanic 
phenomena of the earth which Humboldt had gained 
on his journey, this ascent of Vesuvius in company 
with eminent natural philosophers bocamo an instruc- 
tive source of scientific knowledge, and while ho 
instituted a course of magnetic experiments with 
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Gay-Ltissac, lie added new experiences and combina- 
tions to tlie observations of tlie magnetic needle 
wliich be bad made in Paris in 1798, and examined 
especially tbe magnetic qualities of cei'tain species of 
rock, especially of serpentin, a black-green, snake-like, 
spotted talc. ^ 

When Alexander had combined tbe happy moments 
of this fraternal meeting with new scientific inquiries, 
be returned from Italy, and tarried in Berlin during 
1806 and 1807, where he had unfortunately to 
witness the political de^-adation of his native land, 
l)ut at the same time achieved great scientific victories. 
It was especially the magnet which occupied him, 
and by the numerous experiments which he made on 
one and the same magnet during his travels, at that 
time, as well as at subsequent periods, he not only 
induced other na-tui'alists to similar measurements, but 
furnished the elements which Biot worked on in 
calculating the magnetic equator. Humboldt had 
continued his magnetic observations with Gay- 
Lussac, with whom he was in the most intimate, 
friendly, and scientific intercourse, in Paris, and he 
had discovered tliat the great mountain chains, and 
even the active volcanos, exercise no perceptible force 
ou tlie magnetic power, but that it deviates gradually 
with its distance from the equator. 

But in a litc3rary point of view Humboldt was also 
aetivo, for he must have comlpleted, or, at all events, 
commenced hero in Berlin, the manuscript of one of 
the few works he published in German, as it appeared 
during the next year, 1808, when he was in Paris. 
At tins period Humboldt had retuimed to Paris to 
his faithful travelling companion, Bonpland, in order 
to continue the gigantic work of travel they 
luxd commenced with the assistance of celebrated 
scholars. 

The ^Wiews of Nature/" written in flowing German, 
txn<lcr tlio impressions of vivid recollections, and cele- 
brated for their thoughtful conception and rich 
revelation B of terrestrial life in which he describes 
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tlie tropical coiiiitriesi, steppes, and moimtain sc<nicry 
lie has traversed, in a masterly manner, and a 

pliysiognoiny of plants, a doscri]>tion of the formation 
and effects of Iu<lian volcanos, &c., was lit(n:an,y a gift 
of love to his brother William, and was publicly dedi- 
cated to him. 

William von Humboldt, who rcmairKul in K-otno 
as ambassador, to the end of 1808, responded to this 
literary present of fraternal love by a poem, wliic'b ho 
sent from Albano to Alexander in FnrivS, ami wbick 
the latter did not publish until after his l)rot!Aer's 
death. This poem bears evident tokens of tlic 
emotions of longing and of anxiety wJiich William must 
have felt for his brother, wandering aboxit in a foreign 
•world-quarter, andgives us an. insight into the happiucss 
which tlieir meeting in 3 805 must have causctl tln^m. 

It also reflects the great impression wliicii these 
^Wiews of Natui'e/'" these grand (lescriptioxis of a 
foreign world, must have made on William von Hum- 
boldt, especially as he had already enjoyed tlio verhal 
description of the same subject. In this poem, 
William, after reading the book dedicated to him, 
transposes himself into the same wild and grand 
nature, in the midst of that undeveloped higher life, 
but describes also the self-consciousness and the hopes 
of this new world. He compares its poverty and its 
grandeur with the old world^ — compares the Tolasgijins 
and Greeks to the American Indians, and reveals tlio 
great laws of historical existence which govern tlie 
two worlds, as Alexander had discovered their natural 
laws. 

When Humboldt had returned to Paris in 1807, 
he devoted himself principally to literary acti- 
vity, by directing the completion and gradual 
publication of the great [results of his travels. But 
the fruits of his journey were so eonsidcrablc, so 
varied, and entering into so many spheres of science, 
his studies and collections were so exciting for fuather 
research and comparison, that lie had to unite with 
other scholars, and allow* them to complete in a more 
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especial inaiiner the various branches of science. 
The most eminent men of the age considered it an 
liononr to be fellow-labourers in this gigantic work; 
they emulated each, other in the sterling value of the 
contents, and the most accurate adaptation of the 
material afforded them. Artists and artizans strove 
to make the ai-tistic contributions, the atlas, the 
landscapes, the typograj>liic arrangements, as perfect 
and brilliant as possible. Although the great work 
Be(piired several years, and its completion extends 
to the; latest period, and even into the future, we deem 
this a fitting occasion to give a sketch of this great 
literary undertaking. 

The whole work, which is written in the French 
language, is subdivided .into a series of pamphlets^ 
which belong to the various special spheres of science. 
For the astronomic observations and barometric alti- 
tude measurements, Oltinann was employed, under 
Humboldb’s superintendence and assistance ; in che- 
mistry and meteorology, the celebrated Arago and 
Gay-Lussac willingly assisted liim with, their know- 
ledge ; Cuvier and Lati-eille devoted their energies to 
the zoological portion ; Vauquelin and Klaproth to the 
mineralogical part *, and the Berlin professor, Kunth, 
was fellow-labourer in the department of botany. This 
assistance of celebrated scholars in special natural 
scientific branches, was inevitably required, if the 
work should have any chance’ of completion during a 
long human life. The materials which Humboldt 
entrusted to each fellow-laboimer resembled a mine, 
from which every workman produced new treasures 
and pure gold for science. It was to be expected that 
the parts which gradually appeared would soon find 
translators and compilers, and thus it happened that 
the various single branches were translated into Ger- 
jriau and other languages by clever^ men, and were 
fretpicntiy enriched with new experiences and com- 
parative} descriptions. 

As tlio original was written in a foreign tongue, — 
as it appeared only at long intervals, and was ex- 
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pressed in the severest scientific form, the work 

was a treasnrablc and im]>ortant one only for the 
really scientific, while the Gorman nation in goiioral 
had little insight into it, and only tlie Gennuan popu- 
larly written Views of Nature''' covdd bo found on tJio 
library shelves of the educated classes, ddiorci ^verc, 
indeed, some who endeavoxired to po])u]ari:^o Hiun- 
boldt's great journey, by transcribing iTitorestixig ex- 
tracts from it, but yet the German nation, as a whole, 
gained no insight into the entire great iinportaiuio od: 
the results of Humboldt's acxpiiromonts for science 
and life. To innumerable persons Humboldt is y(3t 
a fabulously miraculous individixal, over whom the 
report of mysterious adventures throws a supernatural 
halo. 

The great work hears the title, ‘^Voyage aux lldgions 
6qmnoxiales du Nouveau Continent, par A. d(3 Hum- 
boldt et A. Bonpland," Two editions of it appcairod, 
one large and one octavo edition; the former consisting 
of three volumes folio, and twelve volumes in cpiarto, 
besides an Atlas Geographique et Physique," axid a 
collection of picturesque drawings, the latter intended 
to form twenty-three volumes. Four quarto volumes 
contain the real account of the journey — Relation 
Plistorique," the fourth volume appearing after a long 
delay. The reader may judge of the immense com- 
prehensiveness of this colossal work, by the length of 
time its completion required, in spite of th.e important 
assistance given to it; for although the first volunio 
appeared nearly forty years since, its completion dates 
down to the present time. 

In order to gain a comprehensive idea of the whole, 
according to its contents, we will enumerate the parts 
and their respective subjects, without regard to tho 
period of their publication in single volumes or 
pamj)hlets. 

The Vues des Cordilleres et Monuments des Pcuplos 
indigeuies del'Amerique," give us, in two folio vohiines, 
with sixty partly black, partly coloured coppcjrplates, 
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splendidly finished, a picture of the rich nature of the 
tropical countries, the mountain formation of the 
.A_ndes, as woll as clear descriptions of the manners 
origin, migrations, languages, morals, laws, and worl 
suip of tlxo ixil militants; and also inquiries into^ and 
illustrations of, the ancient buildings and monuments 
of the old Mexican and Peruvian nations. 

Tho^“ Essai Politique sur le Poyaume de la Nou- 
vcllo Espagne,'' in two volumes, with the atlas belong- 
ing ^thereto, and also the “Essai Politique sur I’lsle 
de CiiLaj in two volumes, give a clear insight into 
the state of JVIexico and Cuba, in respect of politics 
and statistics, and still afford a rich source of know- 
ledge, in spite of the great changes which have since 
tdken place there. 

The Zoology, the observations on animals which 
Humboldt made during his journey, are contained in 
a work of two volumes, entitled, Recueil d'Observa- 
tions do Zoologie et d^'Aiiatomie comparees, faites dans 
un voyage aux Tropiques,"" at which Cuvier and La- 
trcillo actively assisted, and which comprehends an 
accurate description and iixteresting comparison of dif- 
ferent species of animals, and many new facts concern- 
ixxg the earth as the dwelling place of animals. In 
liotany Hiiniboldt^s fellow-traveller was particularly 
active, aixd while Bonpland depicted the new specimens 
of a hitherto xmknown vegetable world, having brought 
home more than six thousand species of new plants 
from America, Humboldt extended his view over the 
laws of vegetable life, and their relation to the earth 
itself. The great work, Essai sur la Gdographie des 
Plantes,"" which was in some sort a conclusion to 
Hxxmboldt"s treatise, Ideas on the Physiognomy of 
Plants,"" in the above-mentioned “Views of Nature,"'' 
and winch was more extensively treated in the work, 
“Prolegoxnoiia de distributioneGeograpliica Plantarum 
secundum coeli temperiem et altitudinem montium,"" 
proves in a genial manner, rich in experience, how 
ixnpoxtaixt the influexice of geography is on botany ; it 
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shows Ilow vegetaLle geography stands in closost 
relation to the life of plants and the study of climate, 
■ — ^how the number, the form, and the local distribu- 
tion of plants, must differ according to the universal 
laws of the different zones, from the pole to the 
equatol, from the depth of the mines and the bottom 
of the sea to the mountain-tops of eternal snow, 
according to the geographical latitude of the locality, 
and the constitution of the suiTounding landscapes. 
This work may truly be said to have opened a new 
sphere in the science of botany : for the first time the 
relation of the medium temperature of a ifiaco to the 
atmospheric pressure, and the humidity and electric 
tension of the atmosphere, is explained, and that by 
his own measurements and investigations. To this 
work is added that beautiful picture of a vcgotabh> 
geography of the tropics, the so-called “ Tableau des 
Plantes dqninoxiales,'” from tho level of the sea to a 
height of five thousand metres, in which PlumbolJt 
gives a clever, aasthetic, but, at the same time, strictly 
scientific and pleasing picture of the vegetable world.* 

* Vegetable geograjilxy is a now brancli of botany roally founded 
by Humboldt. Altei* be bad instituted the ixiost comprebeusivo 5n- 
Trestigations into tbe laws of the distribution of plants, and shown 
their intimate connexion with tbe conditions of height and climate, 
and the chief points of a nuxnerical calculation of the local distribu- 
tion of plants over the earth, he formed a basis for this branch of 
natural science, whose development by himself and others has at- 
tained such a degree of completion, that it has not been without cou- 
siderable inhuenc© on the civilization of nations. His writing’s on 
this subject, and the excellent illustrations accomi^aiiying them, con- 
tain an accurate distinction between the characteristics of tho various 
forms of plants in the warmer regions. His description of tho moun- 
tain Flora, rising terrace-lihe upwards, as well as of tho social and 
the solitary plants, excited such a lively interest among all educated 
men, far beyond the hounds of merely scientiho circles, that wo must 
give a shoi't sketch of his system. . What would he a landscape ■with- 
out plants ^ They alone refresh and vivify, and thus they are the 
comx^anions of man. But to describe their geography, one must bo 
sixsceptible to their existence. Humboldt was so to a high degree ; 
and this we may recognise, not alone from his classification of tho 
varieties of plants, from his doctrine of the distribution of plants from 
the equator to the j^oles, and from the level of tho sea to tlxe bouiv* 
daries of eternal snow, but more especially fronx his ^'Physiognomy 
of Plants,” which reveals the intimate conformity of his comprehcuHivo 
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The special explanatioa of the new discoveries in 
descriptive botany Hninboldt left to his fellow- 
labourers, as he had at the same time to devote his 
energies to other fields of natural science. Thus Bon- 
pland alone wrote two works, namely, Plantes Equi- 

mind witli the mysterious life of plants, and their relation to the 
earth. The surface of plants which is spread over the world has had 
its niSTOBY, its gradual distribution over the sterile earth, and its 
great epochs. If a volcano ht'Oin the bottom of the sea suddenly 
divides the surging tide and forces a alaggy rock to the light of day, 
or if the coral insects gradually raise their edifice, after thousand 
generations, to the level of the sea, everywhere on the naked rock, 
iis soon as it comes in contact with the air, the organic powers are 
ready to vivify the dead stone. The first vegetation on the atone 
begins with a coloured spot, gradually darkening and appearing to 
be streaked with velvet, an organic structure rises layerwise over 
the stone, and, as the human race mnst pass through certain grades 
of moral culture, so is the gradual distribution of j>lants dependant 
on certain physical Taws. Where high forest trees now raise their 
verdant tops, tender lichen once crept over the soilless rock — mosses, 

f rasses, \veeds, and hushes, fill up the unmeasured periods of gradual 
evelopment between then and now. What the lichens and mosses 
effect in the north, the pontnlace, the gomphrenes, and other low 
shore plants servo to effect in the tropics. This developement and 
advancing renovation varies according to the diversity of the climate. 
Periodically nature becomes dormant in the cold zones, for fluidity 
is the condition of life ; only such plants can develop© themselves 
here as arc capable of supporting a temporaiy interruption of their 
vital functions, and a periodical dej;)rivation of heat ; hut the nearer 
to the tropics the more varied ai-e their nature, their graceful forms 
and colours. But in this increase from the poles to the equator each 
difierent climato bas its peculiar beauties, excepting of course the 
sterility of certain large tracts of land in consequence of former floods 
or volcanic revolutions- The tropics, •for example, have variety and 
size of form, the north enjoys the prospect of meadows and of the 
periodic awaking of nature — every zone has its peculiar character, 
its natural physiognomy. The descriptions of such landscapes need 
not only aflbi'd a pure delight to the senses, but Humboldt showed 
how the knowledge of the natural character of different regions of 
the world is intimately allied with the history of the human race and 
its civilization, how the tendency of the national character, how^ a 
cheerful or a depressed humour chiefly depends on climatic in- 
fluences. The wonderful number of difierent species of plants, of 
which 56,000 have already been discovered on the earth, Humboldt 
divided into only a few well-defined classes, which form the basis of 
all. He did not classify them, as the systematical botanist does, 
according to the minute parts of the buOs and fruits, but according 
to the entire impression which individualises a district, and by this 
means he established sixteen classes of plants which especially deter- 
mine the physiognomy of nature. More will probably be found 
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noxiales au Mexique, dansTIsle de CuLa, danslos pro- 
vinces de Caracas, Cumana, &c.,” in whicli lie gave a 
metlrodical description of tlie plants in tho Latin and 
French, languages, with remarks on their medicinal 
virtues and domestic application. In auotlier work, 
“ Monographie cles Rhexia et des Malasthomcs” (plants 
which occur almost exclusively in Soxith America, heing 
principally trees and bushes, arid of which ail thoscr 
which bear berries affording eatable fruit, wliich per- 
manently colours the mouth black, wlience their name), 
he described more than 150 specimens of new vspecies 
of these plants. 

Humboldt, besides this, united with tho botanist 


•when the at present entix'cly xinknown vegetation of Sontli-oastoni 
Asia, of central Africa and New Holland, of South Anierica., ironi 
the Amazon to the province of Ohicpiitos, will have boon rovealed. 
In our temperate zones a certain monotony obtains ; the physio- 
gnomy of our landscapes may be characterized by very fow forms, 
which shrink more and more as they approach the pole, and hecomo 
more vaiied and gigantic towards the equator. Like our anunals, of 
which a lizard is there reiieated as a crocodile, a oat as a tiger, lion 
or jaguar, the monocotyledons of our inarsheB grow in the south as 
majestic bamboos, <as palms and uranies. Tlio shrivelled noodle 
leaves of our pines there unfold themselves as the iniinonBe leathery 
leaves of the bread tree, our German foliaceous mom grows to a tree- 
like form, our ferns are trees there like our alders and lindens, 
Humlooldt characterizes tho botanical foians in tho following man- 
jier : — 1. The pahti tree as the highest and noblest of all plantilo 
forms, the stem of which is often USO feet high. 2. Tb.e or 

jBanmia form, which compensates for our liorthcrn grain in tho 
toi’rid zone. 3. The form, to which tbo monkey’s bread 

tree belongs, which is probably the oldest and largest monuuucnt 
on our planet. 4. The Mimosa form. 5. Heaths, G. Cacti. 7- th’- 
chidaceous plants. 8. Casuari form. 0. Fines, 10. Futhos plants, 
11. Lianas and vines. 12. Aloe plants. 13. Grasses, which, in tho 
tropics often exceed in height our alders and oaks. 14, Ifcrns, 
often thirty-five feet high in hot climates. 15. Lilyplants, and 
16, Willow form. The tropics afford the natural requii'cniente for 
the production of all the representatives of tho botanical world by 
its districts ascending from the level of the sea to the highest moun- 
tains. The inhabitant of the torrid zone may see all the plan tile 
forms of earth without leaving Ms home, for ha is surrounded not 
only by palm trees and pisang bushes, but by plants which, 
belonging, in a less stately and dwarfish fox-m to the northern 
world, Nourish there in imposing height and luxurious fertility. 
This short sketch will suffice to prove how interesting and attrac- 
tive Humboldt’s system is for evexy intelligent minth 
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Ktinth, and delivered to him tlie material for the 
compilation of several works, which have appeared 
under the titles, “Famille des Mimosac^es et autres 
Plantes Mgumineuses ; also “ Graminees Pares de 
TAmerique Equinoxiale f and “ Nova Genera et Spe- 
cies Plaiitarxxm and of which the latter, seven folio 
volumes, with 700 copper-plates, describes 4i500 plants 
which Humboldt and Bonpland had collected in 
America. A projected Gdographie des Plantes,” 
which was to be illustrated by twenty copper-plates, 
of which several were to give a picturesque delineation 
of the character of the vegetation, was not realized. 

In physics, geology, and astronomy, Humboldt 
also produced a number of works, which he either 
composed himself, or gave the materials from his rich 
treasures. Witli Altmann^s assistance, two volumes 
appeared, called ‘^^Observations Astronomiques,” which 
contain the calculated observations made by Hum- 
boldt between the 12th degree of south and the 41 st 
degree north latitude, on the passage of the sun and 
the stars through the meridian, on tlie obstruction of 
planets and moons, on eclipses, refraction of light in 
the torrid zone, and barometric measurements of the 
Andes of Mexico, Venezuela, Quito, and New Gra- 
nada, and which were accompanied by a chart on 
which 700 geographical localities are determined. A 
comparative description of all geological formations of 
the old and new world was given by Hxmiboldt in the 
work, Essai sur le gisement des Boches dans les 
deux Plemisphbres,” which was translated into German 
by von Leonhardt. The ''Tableau Physiques des 
Begions Equinoxiales” contains a universal physical 
survey of the chief phenomena of natural axid geolo- 
gical existence ; and a special treatise “ Sur les lignes 
Isothermes ” gives the doctrine of climate, especially 
the fundamental principles of the medium tempera- 
tures of the earth's surface, which study he continued 
in subsequent years. The before-mentionod "Vue 
des Cordilleres” contains many descriptions of phy- 
sical life, which properly belong here ; and a work, 

H 
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important in its plan, and intended to extend to ton 
volumes in four divisions, called ^^Examen critique do 
THistoire de la Geogx'apliie du NouToaii Coixtiuont ot 
des progres de TAstronomie nauticpxe, aux XV et 
XVI siecles/^ with an analyse raisoxme'’ treating of 
the materials employed, was not translated into Ger- 
man until the year 1836, hy Idoler. 

As regards the time when Hxxmholdt pxxblishod the 
different portions of his Americaxx travel library ; his 
essay on Botanical Geography appeared ixi 1805, fiffc 
the time when he was visiting liis brother in Italy ; 
his Ideas on a Geography of Plants, and a Picture of 
the ISTatural Productioxxs of the Tropics, appeared in 
1807, when he was living in Berlin, at the same time 
that his Tableau of the Equinoctial Begions was pub- 
lished ; his work on Equinoctial Plants was commenced 
in 1808, and continued to the year 1816 ; whiki Bon- 
pland's “Monographie des Melasthomes’"' was coxn- 
menoed in 1809, and completed in 1816, Iix the 
year 1810 the first vokxme of the political essay on 
the kingdom of New Spain was pxxDlished, at wliich 
Humboldt worked till 1815 ; in 1811 he published 
his Views of the Cordilleras; in 1815 — 1831 his 
^^Hanptreisewei’k,'^ with the largo atlas. His pam- 
phlet on the isothermic lines (the linos which connact 
all places of the earth of equal moaix tempcratxire) 
was already jmblished in 1817 ; in the same yc^ar 
appeared his ‘^'^Introduction to Botanical Goograpliy 
axxd at the same time he sxxbmitted to the Acadetny 
of Sciences in Paris his Chart of the Orinocco, and 
its junction with the Amazon by means of the xivers 
Oossiquiare and Rio Negro/^ Professor Kuntli super- 
intended the publication of the Famille dos M imosa- 
ceous Plantes''”' in 1819 ; of the ^^Revisioxx des PlerboB’*'' 
in 1820; of the great Synopsis of Botaixy"'* from 
1822 to 1825 ; and Hxxmboldt's political essay om 
Cuba was jxrinted in 1826, Besides these works, 
Humboldt contributed to a number of Journals, and 
wrote acadexnical essays which camxot yet be enume- 
rated collectively. 
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In 1844j when this gigantic work was still incom- 
plete^ the cost o£ a copy of the folio edition was 2700 
dollars, about 405L This is twice the cost of the 
celebrated French national work, Description de 
rEgypte,""* towards the preparation of which the 
government of that country advanced about one-eighth 
of a million of pounds sterling. A simple calculation 
will show how great must have been the expense of 
the whole work, when a single copy cost 2700 dollars 
(<feach dollar is worth 3s.) ; but it will become more 
evident when we state that the printing, paper, and 
copper-plates alone, have cost more than 226,000 
dollars. And yet this important literary undertaking 
was not only realized and supported by the assistance 
of the purchasing public in all civilized states in 
Europe, but also by large voluntary pecuniary sacrifices' 
on the part of Humboldt. 

From ISOS, Alexander von Humboldt lived princi- 
pally in Paris. Towards the end of this year, Wil- 
liam had been obliged to quit Pome, and his new 
political position in the Prussia^ state did not induce 
his return thither. He had been appointed councillor 
of state in the ministry of Home Affairs, and chief of 
the Section of Peligion, and of Public Instruction; 
and in this very appropriate post he, by his represen- 
tations, induced the king to decree the institution of 
an University in Berlin, in 1809. William von Hum- 
boldt was the soul of this undertaking, although the Lord 
Chancellor Beyme, the finance minister Von Altenstein, 
and the professors Wolff, Schleiermacher, Reil, and 
others, assisted him in its erection by word and deed. 
He induced the most eminent men to accept posts in 
the new institution ; Grafe of Ballenstadt, as surgeon ; 
Peil, from Halle, as physiologist; Rudolphi, from 
Greifswalde, as comparative anatomist ; lUiger,^ from 
Brunswick, as entomologist; Gauss, from Gottingen, 
as mathematician ; Savigny, from Landshut, as lawyer ; 
Fichte, from Erlangen, as philosopher; Niebuhr, from 
Halle, as teacher of political economy; Bockh, De 
Frette, and Marheinecke, from Heidelberg; and Alt- 
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inann, wlio liad edited Alexander von rttiniboldt’s 
astronomico-geograpliic collections, from Paris; and ” 
liis dearest wish now, was to indnce his brother 
Alexander to leave Paris, and liononr the now uni- 
versity of Berlin with his name. But "William von 
Humboldt was not to be present at the opening of the 
university founded by him ; he was, on tlio 14th Juno, 
1810, named extraordinary ambassador to tlie court to 
Vienna. His sxxccessor in the .Depaxdment of Religion, 
Nicolovius, continued the work in Humboldt's spirit, 
and the chancellor wrote to Alexander von Humboldt, 
to Paris, to ofter him the <lirection of the Section of 
Public Instruction. But the great task winch Alex- 
ander von Plumboldt had undertaken, and the labours 
of his literary work, — ^perhaps also, a. dislike 5 to olHcial 
life, — ^induced him to decLine the profha-od honour. 

William von Humboldt had gone to Vienna, wluu^c 
he was joined in the autumn of 1810 by his who 
had till then remained in Rome. Hero, again, his 
house became the centre of intellectual life; hero he 
associated with Metternich and Gentz, witlx the (jotints 
Berarstorff and Stadion, with F. Schlegel, who wxis in the 
Austrian service, witla Amstein, Caroline Pich],e:r, &c. 
But the following year brought, besides the youthful 
Theodor Korner, and the equally young Varnha-geix 
von Ense, a welcome guest into the ainbassaclor’s 
palace in the person of his brother Alexander, who 
had left Paids after the {xubheation of the first portions 
of his American literary trophies, to take leave of his 
family, as he had projected, and prepared for, another 
great journey, — one to central Asia and Tliibc^t TIio 
minister Romanzow had proposed to bizn to accom- 
pany a mission, across Kashglior, to Tliibet, and Alex- 
ander at once assented, as he purj)oscHl visiting the 
celebrated mountains of India, and to sttuly them in 
compaiison with the Cordilleras of the now world. 

This great plan, which was to l)o put in exocution 
in the commencement of the year 1812, and which 
was already a favourite plan of Humboldt's, mot with 
a sudden obstacle in the war between Russia and 
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France. Althongh his proposed journey was now- 
frustrated^ he did not lose sight of the once formed 
plan, and .returned from Vienna to Paris, not alone 
to speed his American work, but also thoroughly to 
prepare himself for the perseveringly cherished plan 
of an expedition to Asia, with the hope of a future 
opportunity for its realization. With this view he 
occupied himself for several years with the study of 
the Persian language, so that he might, at his own 
expense, proceed to India by way of Teheran or Herat. 
He gained so accurate a knowledge of the structure 
of the Asiatic mountain'-chains from literary sources 
that he was able to give critical judgments on the 
explorers who had travelled to the Himmalaya moun- 
tains. The idea of this journey had an especial charm 
for him ; the mountain plains of central Asia, where 
old traditions fix the first seat of the human race, 
and the fabulous giant mountains of India, the curious 
circumstances of the boundary of eternal snow ; aU 
these things inspired him with an especial pre- 
dilection for Asiatic studies. The French govern- 
ment had, in the interests of science, projffered its 
assistance to the execution of this plan, and even the 
king of Prussia, when he ^yas in Aix-la-Ohapelle in 
October and November 1818, had gi“anted the cele- 
brated naturalist an annual sum of 12,000 thalers, 
and the expense of preparing the expedition for this 
journey to Asia, but particular circumstances,'’" which 
we cannot reveal here, prevented the execution of his 
favourite plan, and he at that time relinquished it 
himself. 

Before Humboldt"s departure from Paris in 1818, 
we must look back on the year 183 2, to mention an 
event which grieved Humboldt deeply when he heard 
of it in Paris. This was the melancholy intelligence 
that the town of Caracas, in which he and Bonpland 
had spent two months, and where they had been so 
hospitably entertained, had been destroyed on the 
26tlx March, 1812, by a terrific earthquake, in conse- 
quence of which nine to ten thousand inhabitants were 
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killed under tke ruins of tkeir liouscs, and by tlio fall- 
ing* of tke clmrch during a religious procoKSsion. lixiin- 
boldt exclaimSj moximfully — Our friends arc no 
more ; tke kouse wkick *wc kayo inli«‘il)itccl is a kt^ap 
of dust ; tkc town I kavc described no loiigcr exists. 
The day was hot, the sky cloudless, tlic air calm : it 
was Maundy Thursday, and tlie population was mostly 
assembled in the churches ; nothing Boexncd to an- 
nounce the threatened misfoitmic. If was four o’clock, 
in the afternoon. Suddenly the bolls, which worn 
silent on this day, tolled ; it was God’s liand, aiot a 
human power, which rung the grave-boll. A shock 
of ten to twelve seconds terrified the people, the earth 
swayed like a boiling fluid. The danger was thought 
to have passed away when suddenly the subterranean 
thunder was heard. The town was utterly dclfBtroyed. 
The nine to ten thousand dead, of whoxxx four to five 
thousand were buried beneath the fallh^g chtirch, 
where a solemn procession was taking place, were the 
more fortunate, as they were suddenly and unexpect- 
edly overtaken by death when partly engageci ia 
devotion and prayer, when we compare them to the 
unfortunate beings who, injured mid wounded, sur- 
vived their friends for months, and then perished for 
want of attendance and nourishment. The following 
night was calm and bright, the moon shone, the quiet 
heavens formed a fearful contrast to the earth, covered 
with corpses and ruinS. Mothers carried the dead 
bodies of their children in their arms, mourning fami- 
lies wandered through the town seeking a brotlier, 
husband, or friend, of whose fate they wore igno- 
rant.^’ 

The vividness of this description, in which Hum- 
boldt transports himself to the desolated towxi, and 
enumerates Ms friends and favourite spots there, 
evinces clearly what a deep, painful impression the 
news of the fate of Caracas had made upon 

Never, probably, has pity sbowir ifc&olf more aotlvo, or more im 
ventive, than in the efforts which were made to extend assistance to 
the nnfortnnates whose sighs resounded in the air, 'Tools to dig up 
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We have already mentioned that Alexander von 
Humboldt left Paris in the end of the year 1818. 
Another separation had taken place in tins year — an 
eternal separation for this vorld — ^from his friend and 
faithful traveUing companion, Bonpland. The inte- 
rest which this companion of Humboldt may claim 
from us in the dangerous pilgrimages and liver pas- 
sages of America, will excite some interest also in Hs 
subsequent fate. Soon after his return from America 
with Humboldt,’ he gained the esteem and affection 
of all with whom ho came in contact, by his amiable 
character. As the Empress Josephine was passion- 
ately fond of flowers, Napoleon appointed Bonpland 
superintendent of the gardens of Malmaason, where a 
splendid collection of exotic plants already existed. 
When the empire was overthrown, he no longer liked 
to remain in Erance, and he went to Buenos A3?res 
in 1818, as professor of natural history. For a long 
time nothing was heard of him, until at last the in- 
telligence of his misfortunes reached Europe, and 
consequently Humboldt’s ears. Bonpland had,, it 


or clear away tlie dead were totally wanting, and liands had to he 
made use of to dig ont those bnried under ruins. The wounded and 
the saved were encamped on the shores of the Guayxa stream, where 
the bi'anchcB of the trees were their only roof. All beds, linen, surgi- 
cal instruments, medicines, all the primary objects of human necessi- 
ties, were buried under the dust, and for the first few days there was 
a want of provisions. The water had become rare— the aq^ueducts 
were destroyed, the sxirings choked. TThe interment of the dead was 
demanded by religious as well as by sanitary considerations ; hut it 
was impossible to bury so many people, and commissaries were there- 
fore appointed to superintend the burning of the corpses. Among 
the ruins of the houses piles were erected, and this mmancholy busi- 
ness lasted several days. Among xmiversal lamentations the su 2 > 
viving population fulfilled religious ceremonies, hy which they hoped 
to assuage the wrath of Providence. Borne instituted solemn pro- 
cessions, singing funeral songs. Others, seized with insanity, eonr 
fessed aloud in the streets. Eighteen hours after this terrible e^t 
now shocks were felt, accompanied by subterranean thunder. The 
inhabitants of Caracas dispersed ; but, as the neighbotuing vdlages 
had suffered equally, they could only find shelt^ beyond the mounr 
tains, in the valleys and Savanas* Enormous pieces of ro43k fell from 
the Billa, which Humboldt had ascended ,■ and it was mamtamed 
that the two points of the mountain had been lowered by nrom 
fiO to SO toises. 
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seenis^ proceeded into the interior of Para,G^via.y, in 
lS20j to visit an Indian colony which he had foundod 
at St. Anna, on the eastern shores of the river Paraauk 
Scarcely had he arrived at St. Anna than ho ^vavS siir- 
roxinded by soldiers, who carried liiin off a prisoner 
and took him to St. Martha, iifter liaving* devstroyod 
the plantations of the colony. This violent prcxjc^ed- 
ing was a revenge of scltishnoss whicli took place by 
command of l)r. Francia, dictator of Paraguay. Tim 
latter had long cast a jealous oye on tlie but. plant^v 
tions which Bonpland had ostablishcxl on scvc^ral 
points of Brazil, for the tea plant is pocnliar t.o Pai^a.- 
giiay, and foims the staple cxiDort of the country. Tlis 
first command was, therefore, to seize on his rival Bon- 
pland, on his next visit to the boundaries of Paraguay. 
The prisoner was detained at St Martha, whei’e he wa,s 
allowed liberty of person, and was permitted to pi*ac- 
tise as a doctor. When Alexander von Huint)ol(lt 
beard of this attack on his friend, he was uxitiring in 
his intercessions with all his high patrons and friends, 
but his efforts had no effect in Paraguay. In the 
year 1829, the news arrived that Bonpland haxl at- 
tained his liberty, and had returned bo Buenos Ayros, 
In September, 1818, Alexander von Humboldt pro- 
ceeded to London, where his brother William had 
resided for a year as Prussian Ambassadoi™, and 
been particularly active at his post, for the suppres- 
sion of piracy in the northern states of Africa and tlio 
extinction of the slave trade. But Alexaxider von 
HumholdFs presence in London was not to bo merely a 
fraternal visit, as it was seven years earlier in Yienna, 
especially as William^s wife had remained in Bcxlin 
on account of illness. The Allied Powers liad com- 
missioned him to compose a political survey of the 
South American colonies. But in October the King 
of Prussia summoned him to Aix-la-Chapello, wliore 
he arrived on the ISth of the month, and remained 
with the king till the 26th November. Here his 
new plan of a journey to Thibet and the Malayan 
Archipelago was spoken of, and the king granted 
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him annually 12,000 thalers during the pe^^of the 
journey and the expenses of the preparations^^S^pci^’^ 
boldt was at this time so ardently full of 
that he proposed to commence his journey in a few 
months, and it is therefore strange that he could 
so quickly relinquish it. William von Humboldt also 
came to Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 5th November, to be 
present at the last meetings of the Congress. 

From Aixda-Chapelle, Alexander von Humboldt 
retailed to Paris, where he devoted several years 
exclusively to his studies. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


JOUKNEY TO ITAT.Y WITH TTfE KINO OF PUTrHHrA— AHOIWI? OF MOUNT 
VESUVIUS— VIHIT TO BERLIK AND TECJEl.— lUCMOVAl'. FIIOM PAKIS 
TO BERLIN—HUMBOEDT’S BUBUIO EKOTITKTJS IN 3011 H IVIN— FIUHT 
SKETCH OF '^KOSMOS” — OFFER OF THE EMPEROR Ni;OnObAS”—TriE 
SOCIETY 01^ NATURALISTS IN BERLIN — FAM3LY AFFLlOTlONS-'- 
AFPOINTMlilNT TO THE CABINET — DEPARTURE. 


While Alexander von Humboldt was living a (juiot 
and studious life in. Berlin, the cotirso of his hrothor 
William -was a more animated and a more public one. 
On the 12th August, 1819, he was appointed Minister 
of the Interior with Von Scliuckmann, hut on the 
31st December, he, with the Chancellor von Beyiie, 
retired from 'the ministry into private life, in conse- 
quence of their opposition to Prince Wittgenstein and 
the Lord Chancellor Hardenberg. After this, William 
also devoted himself eiltirely to science and art, and 
his house — ^the first story in the house of Councillor 
Bush — ^was the meeting-place of the best society, in- 
cluding princes, ministers, scientific men, and distin- 
guished women, such as Eahel, Beltina Von Aniim, 
Charlotte von Kalb, Countess Schlahrcudorf, &c. But 
he missed his brother Alexander in this brilliant circle 
of science and art, and it was his dearest wish that 
Alexander should change Ms residence in Paris for 
one in Berlin. But Alexander found all the intel- 
lectual resoxxrces he required in the groat capital, axul 
no other town was able to afford thorn. Ho was, 
besides, in constant personal intercourse with his scion- 
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tific friends and assistants, especially Arago, Gay- 
Lnssac, Julian, Cuvier, Valenciennes; and the constant 
addition of new and strange elements, made Paris 
especially agreeable for his studies. 

William had commenced the alteration of his man- 
sion of Tegel in 1822, and on the spot where he and 
Alexander'had spent their childhood, a splendid build- 
ing now stood, whose interior was ornamented with 
productions of all branches of art. But another diplo- 
matic ai)pointment had nearly taken him again from 
Tegel. In 1822, the Lord Chancellor Hardenberg 
died in Genoa, and the minister Von Voss, who en- 
joyed the king^s confidence, was fixed on as his suc- 
cessor, but also died, on 23rd January, 1823, wMch 
caused some embarrassment in the choice of a prime 
minister. The Count Kleist von Nollendorf, who 
would have been called to the post, also died, strangely 
enough, on the 17th February, and the king s choice 
would now, though not without hesitation, have fallen 
on William von Humboldt, had not other diplomatic 
considerations prevented Humholdt^s return to office. 
The General von Witzleben had represented to the 
king that he was the only man completely qualified 
for such a high position. But he remained in Tegel, 
quietly devoting himself to arts and science, and thus 
had more leisure and time to welcome hrs brother 
Alexander on their paternal grounds. 

When the king of Prussia |)roceeded to the congress 
of Verona, in 1822, Alexander von Humboldt, commg 
from Paris, met the king in Verona, and accompanied 
him from there on his journey through Italy to V enice, 
Home, and Haples^ — ^an excursion which is of peculiar 
interest to science, because Alexander von Humboldt 
ascended Mount Vesuvius three times between the 
22iid November and the 1st December partly to 
repeat and correct his former barometric altitude 
mcasuroments, partly to examine the edge of the 
crater, and its condition after a previous violent 
tion. He had ascended it once before, with Leopold 
von Buch and Gay-Lussac, on the 12th August, 1805, 
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when ho viKsiting ]hs Tbrotlun- in B-onie^ on hm 
retAim from America. 

Alexander returned to Bca.lin^ from lialj^ with, the 
king of Prussia, and arrived tlu3rc in ihc <‘.oininouc.(v 
ment of 1823, and was warmly wolcuam^d in hy 

his brother William. Ho spcnit some montlis of 
mental activity here, as not only tlui lefoauHl frioiids 
of Beidin eagcudy seized the opportunity of his proscaicc^, 
to associate directly with the coital )ratcd man, a,nd 
draw from the rich spring of his knowhulgt^ ; hut J)# 
also obeyed the beneficial and agrcu^ablo impressions 
of home, and, in liis brother’s society, oxeliangod ilio 
memories ami experiexiccs of a now tropical world, 
on the spot of his earliest boyish drea.ms. During his 
visit to his Ixoloved brother, those ciroumstaneos took 
place at court which we have already montiouui, 
and which had nearly summoned William von 1ft im- 
boldt, from the calm pleasures of a fraternal visit, 
into the restless, public, political workh 

Berlin and Germany enjoyed the honour of har- 
bouring its celebrated naturalist hut few months. 
The desire to he near his fellow labourers in his great 
work, and the thirst for the magnificent rosotircoH of 
sciences in Paris, attracted him to the capital, where 
he was literally and practically active for natural 
science. But what fraternal love alone could not 
effect, was soon afterwards made possible by the king 
of Prussians invitation. The king had formed a great 
partiality for HumholdPs person, and had exprevsHod 
the wish that he woxxld remove to Berlin entiredy, 
that he might he the welcome companion and scien- 
tific adviser of his king. It was not royal favoxm, or 
vanity, or pride, which now determined Alexaxider 
to choose his native town as his dwelling-place ; the 
wish of the affable king, who honoured science in 
Humboldt, only gave the impetus to a determination, 
whose deeper motives had been long working in the 
natural feelings of the noble man, and whose carrying 
out needed only that more powerful impulse to tc^ 4 xr 
him from the chains formed in Paris by his scientilic 
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pursuits. He had often felt and expressed the desire 
to live together witli Mm from -whom he had always 
been separated, although their characters were so 
similar, their talents so nearly allied, that they com- 
pleted and assisted each other, and although most 
tender affection united them. He had determined to 
live for his brother William, when the king summoned 
him to Berlin. 

In the autumn of 1826, Alexander von Humboldt 
•^ent to Berlin to satisfy his king's wish, and to 
announce his approaching removal to his brother 
William. He only remained till the middle of De- 
cember, as the change of residence^ required his 
presence in Paris, to arrange the commenced and 
projected scientific plans, to prepare his instruments 
and collections for the journey, and to design many 
works which his friends were to complete. 

He was on the j)oint of returning to his Prussian 
fatherland, in Febrxiary, 1827, when a visit from 
Berlin temporarily gave a new direction to his move- 
ments. The count Bulow — ^William von Humboldt's 
son-in-law, who had accompanied him to London, as- 
secretary of legation on his embassy, in 1827, and 
had married his daughter Gabriele, in 1821 — ^had just 
been appointed ambassador to London, and was now 
proceeding to his post through Paris, without his wife 
and family, when he found a companion in Alexander 
von Humholdt. In London, Alexander was most 
honourably and kindly received by Canning ; he, how- 
ever, did not remain long thei^e, but continued his 
journey to Berlin, through Hamburg. On the 21st 
May, 1827, William writes to his friend Gentz : 
^'Alexander is here also, and has taken up his residence. 
He is more active and lively than ever, and we often 
speak of you.''' 

Henceforward, Alexander remained in Berlin, 
thougli not uninterruptedly ; he lived in the imme- 
diate noighboui'hood of the king, and was often with 
him in Potsdam, accompanied him on his journeys, 
aixd only proceeded once a year, for some time, to the 
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French, capital, which had, since 1804, been to him a 
second home, abounding in friends and in agreeable 
reminiscences, and opportunities for study. But he 
found the same also in Berlin. At his first arrival, he 
met Fresherr von Stein, who had come to Berlin on a 
lengthened visit, intended partly for the Humboldts, 
In May, A. W. von Schlegel arrived on a visit to his 
friends, after an absence of twenty years, for lie had, 
through the exertions of William von Humboldt, been 
appointed professor at the then commencing i:mivei;r 
sity of Bonn ; and his presence was rendered parti- 
cularly interesting by his public lectures on the tfieory 
and history of plastic arts, which were deliveied before a 
select audience. All these individualities exercised a 
beneficial influence on Alexander, and induced him to 
deliver a public lecture to the Academy of Science, 
on his favourite subject, the varieties of temperature 
on the earth. 

But in J uly of the same year the two affectionate 
brothers had to separate again, and this time the reason 
was a sad one. William accompanied his wife, who 
had been ill for several years, to Gastein, as the bath 
had benefited her the previous year, and he could not 
bear to leave her in the then delicate state of her 
health. He cherished the hope also of meeting Ms 
friend Gentz there. The bath operated beneficially, 
and they returned to one of their estates towards 
the end of August, and to Tegel in October. But 
William did not remain long in his beautiful little 
castle, as a great intellectual treat summoned liim to 
Berlin. Alexander von Humboldt commenced big 
lectures on physical cosmography on the Srd Novem- 
ber, 1827. The announcement sufficed to assemble 
aU the intellect of Berlin and its vicinity to lietir the 
celebrated naturalist. 

As he had before done in Paris, in the French lan- 
guage, Alexander now, in his native tongue, gave the 
rich fruits of his researches in physical cosmography 
to the public, in a course of lectures delivered before a 
select but numerous assemblage. He enchanted his 
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hearers by the peculiar force of bis intellectual clear- 
ness, and by bis eloqiience, by tbe genuineness and 
warmth of his feelings, and by the inexhaustible no- 
velty of his subject ; he stood before them as a con- 
vincing, inspiring teacher, who, like a talented creatiYe 
artist, brought a series of wonderful natural pictures 
of a boldly-explored world before an attentive public. 
This course of sixty-one lectures, commenced on the 
Srd November, and concluded on the 26 tli April, 
1828 , was, as it were, the first sketch of the ‘^Kosmos/^ 
published subsequently as the result of his life and 
studies, given to the world in one work, whose contents 
may he compared to a mine rich in precious metals, 
and which such persons can best appreciate who 
already have a general knowledge of natural sciences. 

The first lectrues which Alexander von Hximboldt 
gave in the university building, and which no scholar 
living within a practicable distance xoissed, caused 
such a great sensation, not only in the town hut in 
all parts of the country, that scholars and friends of 
science frecpiently came from long distances to he 
present at least at one of these lectures, of which they 
could read the reports and effects in nearly every 
newspaper, and to he able to say they had seen Hum- 
holdt, 

Wlien some of the first lectures had been delivered, 
the press of people from all ranks was so great that 
Humboldt was literally forced to give a repetition of 
the first course, adapted for a more general public, 
nearly contemporary with the others, in the large 
hall of the Musical Academy. And these popular 
lectures were eagerly visited by the highest and the 
most learned persons in the town. The king, the 
royal family, the court, the highest lords and ladies, 
attended regularly and listened with the peopte, 
which showed its pride in the celebrated man ite 
enthusiastic admiration. Here Alexander stood im- 
mediately before his fellow-coxmtrymen as an intellec- 
tual giant and inexhaustihle spring gf mental rich^. 
Everv one, even the lowest and mast heard 
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his name, — ^he was something’ wonderful, mysterious, 
and remarkable, and they thronged to see the man 
who had discovered a new world. His brother Wil- 
liam wrote to a friend in Vienna, who considered 
every intellectually-uncommon development as some- 
thing demordacal : — “ Alexander is really a ‘ptvis- 
sanee’ and has gained a new kind of glory by his 
lectures. They are insurpassable. He is always the 
same; audit is still one of the jjrincipal features of 
his character to have a peculiar timidity and undo^,- 
niable anxiety in the mode of his appearance.^’ 

These lectures of Humboldt were also new and 
remarkable, in respect of the position he took towards 
the people. For, while other learned men, whose 
social position is always higher than tliat of the 
people, nearly all, in their scientific and academic 
pride, did not. deem it worth their while to dissemi- 
nate their knowledge among the people, whom it 
must, ultimately, most benefit; while they generally 
keep their learning as the property and mystoiy of a 
caste, and interchange it among themselves; while 
they consider it infra dig. and degrading for a man 
of science to popularize his knowledge ; Alexander 
von Humboldt set them the noble example, that a 
baron, a chamberlain, a privy councillor', and confi- 
dential adviser of his king, did not consider it beneath 
his rank and dignity to appear publicly as the teacher 
of his favourite science ^ he showed that a true man 
of science does not attach himself to an exclusive 
c^ste, and that all considerations of birth, rank, and 
title, are as nothing in the high service of science. 
And thus, Alexander, in the impulses of his heart 
and of his mind,, fulfilled the noble duty which the 
mentally gifted man owes to his people — of bestowing 
on them, and instructing them with, the rich treasury 
of his knowledge and experience, thereby raising 
them nearer to himself. 

William von Humboldt had waited for the termi- 
nation of Alexander’s course of lectures, in April, 
1828, before he started on his last journey, which led 
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liiiB, for a few weeks, to Paris, whence lie visited 
London, in order to accompany Iris youngest daughter, 
Gabriele, thither, who had been married to tlie Prus- 
sian ambassador, Von Bnlow, and had hitherto re- 
mained in Berlin. His wife and eldest daughter 
accompanied him, with the intention of visiting Gas- 
tein on their return, while Alexander, who at first 
intended to proceed to Paris with his brother, was 
detained in Berlin by important affairs. His public 
lectures on physical geography had excited the uni- 
versal wish that he would reprint them for the general 
pxiblic, and thereby make them available for such 
students, whose distance from Berlin had precluded 
them from hearing the famed lecturer. This wish 
had become an universal one in Germany, and was 
urged most pressingly in all the public journals. At 
last, Alexander von Humboldt consented to prepare 
his lectures for publication, under the comprehensive 
title, Kosmos/”' 

But this great work was first interrupted, then de- 
layed for several years ; and, Kosmos,"" enriched with 
new views and experiences, was not given to the 
world until years after. 

Humboldt had long secretly cherished the plan of 
a jotirney to Asia. The Russian minister, Romanzow, 
had offered him an expedition to Thibet, in 1812, 
which, as we have before stated, was jjrevented by the 
French campaign against Russia. When Humboldt 
met the king of Prussia at Aix-la-Ohapelle, in No- 
vember, 1818, his favourite plan of exploring the high- 
lands of central Asia, and, if possible, the gigantic 
mountains of India, those legendary districts pro- 
mising rich fruits for scientific research, had induced 
the king to offer him a sum of 12,000 thalers annu- 
ally, for the duration of the expedition. The plan was 
not executed at the time, but by no means abandoned. 

The Emperor of Russia had again agitated the 
subject in 1827, at the time when Alexander von 
Humholdt was busy with his public lectures. The 
Emperor Nicholas made him the magnificent offer 
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of forming an extended expedition in the Russian 
dominions at his sole cost, with the express injunction 
to consider the advantages which the Russian govern- 
ment might draw from his researches in the mining 
capabilities of the country merely as of secondary 
importance, and to devote himself solely and entirely 
to the advancement of science. 

Humboldt could not refuse such a proposal; but 
that he did not at once, in the spring of 1828, make 
use of it, shows the highmindedness of the man, for 
he held it to be his duty first to complete his public 
lectures, and to sacrifice his personal desires to the 
promise he had given to the public. But ho deferred 
his publication of the lectures to prepare for the 
great journey to be commenced in the spring of 
1829, and to arrange his plans with the other na- 
turalists whom he was to choose to accompany him. 

Humboldt’s devotion to natural science made the 
year 1828 important far more than the preparations 
for the Asiatic journey. For the purposes of com- 
parative researches, he caused the temperature to 
be measured in all the Prussian mines, and this 
led Humboldt's reflective and comparative mind to 
new results ; and besides this, he was occupied in the 
autumn of this year by the seventh annual meeting 
of the German naturalists and physicians (an institu- 
tion originated in Oken), which held ite sittings in 
Berlin this time, and elected Humboldt, and Lichten- 
stein, as presidents for the year. 

Here Humboldt's penetrating mind was again 
revealed in his just conception and comprehension of 
science and its duties, which consist partly in extend- 
ing and popularizing knowledge, partly in exciting to 
further inquiries, in gaining new disciples, and in 
making itself of practical utility in life, and of 
educational service for the people. 

These annual assemblies failed to fulfil their pur- 
pose, partly because the different branches of natural 
science were not properly separated from each other, 
and the constantly-mcreasing material could not be 
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surveyed, and certainly not arranged in the few days 
that the assembly lasted. Hnmboldt soon recognised 
this imperfect arrangement, and caused the insti- 
tution of sections for the various special depart- 
ments, in which every one had the privilege of an 
interchange of progress, and only the universal matter 
of general science was debated in the general meetings. 
Humboldt opened this seventh annual convention 
vsdth a profound speech on the spirit and utility of 
such annual meetings, and his words had, as always, 
such a deep influence over the whole intellectual 
world, that soon afterwards annual convocations were 
instituted on the model of the Society of Natural 
Historians in England and in Italy. 

But the year 1828, spent by Alexander von Hum- 
boldt in working for science, and in preparations for 
his great Asiatic journey, also brought an event 
which afflicted him deeply. 

We have already stated that the wife of William 
von Humboldt had been ill for several years, — ^that 
she had frequently visited the baths of Gastein for the 
benefit of her health, and that she had, after the 
termination of Alexander's lectures, accompanied her 
httsband to Paris and London, to use the baths on her 
return. When she returned to Tegel, with her hus- 
band, in the middle of September, her chronic disease 
attacked her with greater violence than before, and by 
the end of November, she was lying in constant ex- 
pectation of her approaching dissolution. What Alex- 
ander must have suffered we can judge by his feeling 
heart, which had so often revealed itself in his life, 
and in Ms works. What must have been his feeling's 
when he saw his ardently loved brother grieving in- 
consolably by the death-bed of his adored wife; and 
when he felt the last hour of his dear sister-in-law, so 
pre-eminent for all the virtues of heart and mind, in- 
evitably approach ! The dissolution did not take place 
as soon as was anticipated; she survived the new- 
year's-day of 1829, and on Sundajr, the 22nd of 
January, when Alexander had been with her in T^el, 
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lie wi'ites to his friend Rahel these few words, which 
will express the deep grief he felt: “She wsis dying; 
opened her eyes and said to her husband, ‘Axnhlior 
human, being is ended/ She expected her death, but 
in vain; she lived again, and took an interest in what 

was going on around her. She prayed niucli/' 

In this condition she lay until the 26th of Marcli, 
1829, on which day it was announced in Berlin, uuder 
universal mourning, that death had released her Iroiu 
her sufferings. Her early death was an unf )rtuna,tc 
event, for her travels had brought her into intimate 
relation with all the celebrities in science and art; lior 
house had always been the centre of the most agree- 
able and intelligent society in Home, Vienna, Paris, 
and Berlin. We can imagine what Alexander must 
have suffered, when we know his brother’s grief. Both 
brothers, so intimately and affectionately united, in 
life and in study, always shared joy and gviesf with 
each other. William's love for his wife had increased 
each year, and her death again revived, and heightened 
that sentimental devotion, which had been in his 
youth a feature of his character. The thought of his 
wife seemed to him an intercourse with a higher worltl - 
her image was never absent from his soul; it entered 
into all his thoughts, and ennobled his own existence. 
Alexander von JEEumboldt remained for some time 
with his brother, and we may assume that the de- 
parted one was often present to his mind, for she was 
the nearest female friend he had related to him by 
blood and affection; as he had never known tho tics 
of conjugal tenderness, his heart could only Lave boon 
occupied with the delightful picture of his brother’s 
matrimonial happmess. After the death of his wife 
William was almost exclusively occupied with tho 
plan of a monument for the departed on<:, whoses re- 

church-yard of Tegel chosen by herself.* 

in lUuoh, and orecto<l 

V pane or tne mansiOTi. A.11 alley of if » 

on the top of the monument is placed^a m^ble stetw 

pressly made for Madame von Humboldt, by Tliorwaldson. ^ 
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Recreation and employment were now absolutely 
necessary for William, to divert his mind from its 
grief in the one exclusive direction. ^Alexander had 
hitherto consoled his brother, and endeavoured to 
cheer him, but the time had arrived when he was 
obliged to leave him for a long period. The service of 
science called him away. 

He was to leave Berlin on the 12th April, 1 829, 
to commence the great expedition into Central Asia, 
his famous second voyage into the interior of the 
great Russian empire, to the XJral Mountains, Altai, 
and the Caspian Sea. Before his departure he pro- 
bably felt that his mourning brother should not be 
left in the solitude of the Castle of Tegel, at the grave 
of his Caroline ; and it is probable that he had re- 
quested the king, who had become more his friend 
than his patron, to divert his brother by ofiEicial em- 
ployment, for soon after Alexander's departure, the 
king summoned William to Berlin at the head of a 
commission for the interior arrangement of the new 
museum, and this new sphere was most excellently 
adapted for him, as he was quite au fait in these 
matters, and as he was obliged again to enter into 
nearer intercourse with well-known men, such as 
Raixch, Tiech, the sculptor ; Schinkel, the architect 
of the museum ; Wach, the painter ; Waagen, after- 
wards director of the picture^allery ; and Hirt ; also 
with the art-loving Crown Prince, the present king 
Frederick William IV., and with the other intellec- 
tual circles of Berlin. 

But Alexander also received a new public token of 
royal favour and esteem shortly before his departure. 
Although it could not fail that a scholar living in the 
court of his king, who, by his birth, his travels, and 
his reputation had come into contact with foreign 
princes, should receive also the symbols of honour 
and acknowledgment from the highest person in the 
realm, and should not want the outer decorations of 
life, it will not be considered superfluous if we men- 
tion that before his departure to Russia a rank was 
conferred upon him which rarely becomes the share 
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of learned men in Germany. Alexander von Htim- 
Tboldt was appointed an acting privy councillor witli 
tte title “ Excellency/^ It was the rank oi a minis- 
ter and showed that he was the most capable oi xe- 
presenting the mind in the kingdom of science, and 
most proper for governing the realm of knowledge. 

On the 12th AprH, Humboldt left Berlin, after an 
affectionate farewell from his brother, ^ and we iimst 
prepare to accompany him on his new journey. 
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CHAPTER Till. 


JOURNEY TO RUSSIA WITH G-. ROSE ANB EHBBNBERO, IN 1829 — 
KASAN AND THE RUINS OR RULG-ABIA — ^EXPLORINGS IN THE VICI- 
NITY OF JEKATHAEINENBURG ^THE FEARFUL BORABINSKT STEPPES 

ARRIVAL IN THE CENTRE OF ASIA — ^WAY TO^THE SOUTHERN URAL 

DISTRICTS — FROM ORENBERG- TO ASTRAOHAN — RESEARCHES AND 
JOURNEY ON THE CASPIAN SEA — ^RETURN — ^RESULTS OF THE ASIATIC 
JOURNEY. 


Alexandee yon Humboldt had communicated 
witli Gustav Rose and Ehrenberg, two naturalists. 
Hying in Berlin^ and bad induced them to accom- 
pany Him on bis projected journey. Each of the 
three travellers had a special branch of activity 
allotted to him, so that it might be more easily pos- 
sible to superintend and arrange the rich materials 
certain to accrue on this journey. Humboldt under- 
took the observations on magnetism, the results of 
geographical astronomy, and the general preparation 
of the geognostic and physical plan of North-Western 
Asia. Gustav Rose undertook the chemical analyses 
of mineralogy and the subsequent keeping of the tra- 
velling diary, while the botanical and zoological 
labours fell to Ehrenberg's share. 

The munificence of the Emperor ISTicholas docs 
indeed deserve warm acknowledgments, and has 
been of great advantage to science, which owes it to 
these not inconsiderable sacrifices of the Russian 
government that long existing errors have been cor- 
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rected^ and great progress in the study of the physio- 
logy of the earth has been made. Therefore Alex- 
ander von Humboldt states in his dedication to the 
Hussian emperor that he had vividly appreciated the 
munificence shown to him in the mountains of the 
Ural chain and on the shores of the Caspian Sea^ 
where the importance of this expedition and its re- 
sults were most plainly revealed to him. The em- 
peror had granted that the localities which Humboldt 
was to explore should be left entirely to his discr*?- 
tion, as the chief aim had been the advance of science^ 
especially of geology and of magnetism, which is of 
such importance in the present time, and that the 
material and local interests of the countiy were only 
to be secondary considerations. 

The Russian minister of finance, the Earl of Cancrin^ 
who has done much for scientific plans and purposes, 
had made the most appropriate arrangements for tlio 
comfort and security of the travellers, and to facilitate 
their expedition in general. A Russian officer, sub- 
sequently the inspector of mines, Von Menschenin, 
was appointed as Humboldt^ s constant companion, to 
give him every information on ways and localities, 
and to levy the necessary assistance from the Russian 
authorities ; thus prepared, and furnished with all the 
comforts of Russian hospitality, they left Retersburgh 
on the 20th May, and proceeded to Moscow. At 
Hischnei-Nowgorod thdy embarked on the Wolga, 
and arrived at Kasan on the 4th June. When they 
had. visited the Tartar ruins near Bulgari, the ancient 
capital of the Moguls, they proceeded over Perm to 
Jekatharinenburg, on the Asiatic side of the Ural 
mountains, where^ Humboldt, during a stay of four 
weeks, made a series of important observations on the 
central and northern portion of the mountain ridge. 
The mountains here afforded him a highly interesting 
sphere for investigation, in their situation, their form, 
and their metallic formations. This ridge, consisting 
of several nearly parallel lines, whose highest point 
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rises to a lieigM of 4500 to 4800 feet, was extremely 
remarkable, as mncK for its extent, as for its direction 
in the meridian, whicb was in a line standing perpen- 
dicnlarly npon tbe equator from tlie pole, and wbicb 
reminded Humboldt of a similar situation of tbe cbain 
of Andes wbicb be had explored in America, These 
Ural formations — ^beginning on tbe sea of Aral, with 
so-called tertiary formations,^ and extending to tbe 
greenstone rock on the Arctic sea — contain gold and 
j>latina in their northern and central portions, princi- 
pally where alluvial deposits predominate. This cir- 
cumstance urged Huxnboldt to especially interesting 
inquiries, and be gained, spite of bis short stay of four 
weeks, such important results, and new disclosures on 
tbe composition and formation of tbe gold and plati- 
num contained in alluvial soil, be discovered such alarge 
quantity of new minerals, and made such highly im- 
portant observations on tbe relative positions of tbe 
various rocky formations, that we should be more sur- 
prised if we did not know Humboldt's unwearying 
industry, and his unusual and practised talent for 
observation. 

When he had visited the malachitef pits of Zume- 
scliefskoi, the remarkable magnetic mountain, Bla- 
godad, and the famed deposits of topaz and barji^es, 
near Murzinsk ; after he had found a piece of pure 
platinum, weighing more than eight kilogrammes, J 
near Nischnei-Tigilsk, a district which reminded him 
of Choco, in South America ; and when he had, be- 
sides this, fixed the astronomic position of several 
localities, and made several magnetic and altitude 
measurements, he continued his journey from Jekath- 

* By this is tmdei'stood the sti’ata of earth lying beneath the 
Biiporhclal layers of more modern times, and which consist of upper 
peat, of coarse lime, and of lower peat. 

f Malachite is carbonated oxide of copper. It is generally met with 
in veined radiating groups ; is of silky lustre, and of a fine emerald 
groon coloui'. It sometimes also occurs in coarse, earthy masses, 
4md cryHtallizses in irregular rhomboidal cones. 

% A kilogranuxie is nearly equal to two pounds six drachms. 
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arinenbnrg over TjumeB. to Tobolsk, on tlie Irtyscli, 
and tlience over Tara, throngh the fearful steppe of 
Borabinski This steppe is notorious in the whole 
country, and dreaded by all in its vicinity, for its 
innumerable stinging insects of the genus Tipulce^ 
but nevertheless Humboldt and his companions tra- 
versed it with the same disinterestedness and devotion 
to the cause of science which we have already had 
occasion to admire in the heroism, of this great na- 
turalist during his Orinocco journey* On the 2nci 
August he reached Barnaul, on the shores of the Obi, 
and now the travellers explored the picturesquely- 
beautiful Kolywanlake, and the rich silver mines^ of 
the Schlaugenberg, of Biddersk, and of Zyrianowski, 
situated on the south-western side of the Altai moun- 
tains, The highest point of this ridge, the mountain 
Bjelucha, called by the Calmucks, God's Mountain, 
Jyctu, or barren mountain; Alastu is of about the 
height of Mount Etna, or, according to the investiga- 
tions of the botanist Bunge, equal to the Peak pf 
Teneriffe. From Biddersk, Humboldt and his com- 
panions turned southward to the little fortress XJst- 
Bamlenoigorsk, and crossing Buchtorminsk, arrived 
on the boundaries of the Chinese Dsungarei. Here 
he obtained permission to cross the boundary, which 
he at once made use of to pay a short but interesting 
and productive visit to the Mogul settlement of Bate, 
also called Chonimaila-cku; and where he entered the 
real Asiatic district of the proximate centre of Asia, 
situated north of the Dsaisang lake, on the 17th 
August. 

The return from here to the fortress Ust-Kamenoi- 
gorsk was highly interesting for its geological value, 
and was suggestive of new researches ; for as he was 
sailing back down the Irtysch, he saw on the secluded 
shores of these waters, on a surface of more than 
16,000 feet, immense rocks of granite, lying horizon- 

* It may be imagined bow considerable these mines are firom the 
annual proceeds, which amonnt to above 76,000 marks, or 49,842 
pounds. 
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tally and in layers, and resting on clay-slate, whose 
layers were partly perpendicnlar, partly in an angle of 
85 degrees. This was a highly-important fact for 
Hnrnboldt in liis theory of the formation of granite. 

When he had again arrived at the ahovenamed 
fortress, he proceeded thence through the steppe of 
Ischitn, which belongs to the central tribe of Khir- 
gises, to the southern portion of the Ural chain ; he 
crossed the line of the Cossacks of Ischim over Semi- 
piatinsk and Omsk, and arrived at Mjask. From 
here, frequent excursions were made into the vicinity. 
On a district of inconsiderable extent, and only a few 
inches below the surface, three pieces of pure gold 
were found, of which two weighed 28 and the third 
43:J- marks (18 and 28 pounds). The course of the 
southern Ural was followed as far as Orsk, where the 
remarkable quarries of green jasper attracted Hum- 
boldt's attention, and where his geological studies 
found abundant scope in the river J aik, which 
crosses the mountain-ridge in a north-western direc- 
tion. 

Humboldt now turned his course to Orenburg,^ 
where be arrived by the road over Guberlinsk, on the 
21st September. Here in Orenburg, where caravans 
of many thousand camels arrive yearly, Humboldt 
made the acquaintance of a certain Herr von Gens, 
who was a very intelligent man, and interested him- 
self particularly for the geography of Asia, for which 
he had collected a quantity of important materials. 
He had travelled far, and Humboldt gained many 
useful explanations and descriptions from him. Among 
others, he learned of a high mountain, which had 
once been a volcano, and which still disturbs the 
passing caravans by storms which it is said to occa- 
sion, and whose anger the inhabitants propitiate by 
sacrifices of sheep, situated to the north-east of the 
great Balkasch lake, which receives the waters of the 
river Sli. Gens had this communication from a Tartar, 


Orenburg lies below tbe level of tbe sea. 
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and Humboldt at once remembered the volcanos 
mentioned in Cbinese books as lying far from tlio 
oceaUj and which had excited much sm'prise among 
geologists in Klaproth^s and Amusat's literary de- 
scriptions. Humboldt subsequently obtained jnore 
accurate information from the Russian police-director 
of Semipalatinskj von Klostermann. He devoted 
special attention to this subject, and on his return 
composed a highly interesting sketch of the geo- 
graphy of this little-known district, with the obje^tJt 
of bringing the remarkable volcano into organic re- 
lation with the other phenomena and conciitions of 
the district. 

The famed rock-salt mines of Jlc2:k, in the steppe 
of the minor tribe of Kirghides, and the chief station 
of the Uralskian Cossacks, was the next point on 
his journey. Then he arrived at the German coloxxios 
on the Wolga, in the department of Saratow, at the 
large salt-lake Elton ; and then visited the fine coloxiy 
of Moravian brethren in Sarepta, and arrived in 
Astrachan, on the Caspian Sea, in the middle of 
October. 

His chief objects in this expedition to the Caspian 
Sea were to analyze the waters of the largest inlaiad 
sea of the world with chemical accuracy, and to dis- 
cover its constituent elements — a task which Gustav 
Rose tmdertook ; then to make barometric measure- 
ments comparative to the measurements in Orenbux-g, 
Sarepta, and Kasan, and to collect zoological trea- 
sures. The specimens of fish from the Caspian Sea 
were to complete the work on fishes by Cuvier and 
Valenciennes,^ and Humboldt arranged a little excur- 
sion by steamer on this Take, for the purpose of 
collecting them. 

From Astrachan they returned to Moscow, over the 
isthmus which separates the rivers Don and Wolga, 
near Tischinskaya, through the territory of the Don 

.. ^ caught^ Hnmboldt sent a very complete coUec- 

mon to the Museum of Natural Biatory, iu the Botanical Gardena of 
Pans. 
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Cossacks, across Woronescli and Tula, and arrived in 
Petersburg on the IStli November. Humboldt re- 
mained here only as long as his obligations to the 
government and court required, and until the re- 
ceipt of his specimens, and arrived safely in Berlin on 
the 28th December, 1829. 

Humboldt had been absent from Berlin from the 
12th April to the 2Sth December, and such a consi- 
derable territory has probably never been explored in 
such a short space of time. During eight months and 
a'half he had travelled a distance of 2500 geographi- 
cal miles on land. 

This journey, like the American one, was of im- 
mense importance for the physical - geographical 
sciences in their most extensive form. The marvel- 
lously extensive materials which Humboldt brought 
with him, and their application to a just compre- 
hension of the nature of the earth, would not bear com- 
pression into a condensed, popularly comprehensible 
description. The results of the journey were therefore 
to be published in three works, of which each of the 
travellers undertook to prepare one. Humboldt's 

Fragmens de Gdologie et de Climatologie Asiatique'’" 
was the first to appear ; a portion of it, however, only 
flowed direct from Humboldts pen, and it contains 
much varied matter, very productive for further scien- 
tific works, and which has been enlarged by Klaproth 
with important notes. 

These Asiatic fragments can only be considered as 
the forerunner of a greater work ; but we must indi- 
cate its general contents to show what were Hum- 
boldts chief studies and researches during this journey 
to Central Asia. The fir^t volume of the original 
French work treats especially of the mountain-ridges 
and volcanoes of Central Asia, with additional re- 
marks on the thermo-waters of Alagut, and on the 
gas-mud and fire eruptions on various roots of Central 
Asia and America. This shows how Humboldt con- 
stantly compared and combined his new discoveries 
and experiences in Asia with those of America, and 
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created a picture of tlie entire earth and its laws from 
the results of his comparisons. He has everywhere 
interspersed numerous geognostic ohservations and 
notes on the general formation of the soil between tlie 
Altai and the Himalaya mountains, and his commu- 
nications on the remarkable occurrence of volcanoes 
in the middle of the continent, and far from the oceati, 
are of great interest. Here Humboldt placed science 
on a new footing, for he had had the special oppox'- 
tunity of observing the volcanoes in three different 
quarters of the world. He perceived that the volcanic 
phenomena could no longer be considered as belong- 
ing to geological developments, but that they must be 
explained by physical history in general, as the vol- 
canic activity seemed to him to he the result of a coxi- 
tinual communication between the interior of the 
earth, which is in a molten fluid condition, and the 
atmosphere which surrounds the hardened and oxy- 
dised crust of oux planet. On this theory he explained 
the still active and the extinct craters, the direction 
of the mountain-ridges, and the formations of the soil ; 
he deciphered the traces of former terrestrial revolu- 
tions, their relative age, and the physical powers which 
have influenced and still influence the form of the 
earth^s surface. Thus the masses of lava which pour 
from the craters were to him the petrified streams of 
formerly gushing springs of the interior of the earth ; 
from the connexion and similarity of effects he traced 
the causes and conditions of the formation of rocks 
and superincumbent strata, of the chemical results of 
volcanic eruptions, of elevations and depressions of the 
earth^s surface. By the strictest investigation of all 
occurring new appearances, and by penetrating com- 
bination of analogous, observed facts, he explained 
numerous physical and geological problems, whose 
exact solution had hitherto been deemed impossible. 
Humboldt thinks that the volcanic activity of our 
earth, compared to former ages, is considerably de- 
creased ; it can no longer bring forth new elevations 
or heat in the north, but can only produce small 
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craters, and an agitation of tlie eart]i'’s surface. Be- 
fore the advent of man into terrestrial nature, a tro- 
pical animal and vegetable world flourished every- 
where on the volcanically heated earth ; now,, on the 
cooled planet, the petrified surface only receives 
warmth from the sun, the tropical luxuriance died out 
towards the north, and only flourishes where the sun 
can exercise its perpendicular influence over the 
tropics. 

In those remote ages of the boiling centre of our 
earth ball, the hot fluid and the gases it generated 
often and on many points burst through the firm, 
crust with tremendous force, made clefts and de- 
pressions in it into which the molten masses of metal, 
basalt, and other matter flowed, which were petrified, 
and now lie in the thus-formed mountain ridges. 
Thus arose the Cordilleras of the Andes, the Hima- 
laya mountains, and thus was petrified the waving 
surface of the broken soil into those hills and valleys 
which transform our plains into picturesque landscapes. 
From these causes Humboldt explained the peculiari- 
ties of the Asiatic soil. The volcanic power which 
raised mountains and continents, and swelled up the 
earth-crust bubbling like a gigantic vault, had the 
consequence that these hollow vaults sank down in 
the course of ages, and thus Humboldt established 
that the depression of the surface of the old world, 
where the level of the Caspian sea, like that of the sea 
of Ural, lies 32 to 50 toises below the level of the ocean, 
and where the depression of the firm soil extends as 
far as Orenburg, Saratow, and south-east probably as 
far as the so-called central plain, is nothing hut a 
crater-land like that of the moon, where the large 
points, above 100 miles broad, called Hipparch, Archi- 
medes, and Ptolemy, form a basin formation such 
as exist also nearer home, for instance, in Bohemia^ 
Before Humboldfl*s journey into the interior of 
Asia, there existed many erroneous notions of the 
geography, the connexion of the mountain chains, 
and the productions of the soil of those districts, hut an 
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entirely new view of the coxmtry was acquircMl tluxHigh 
this bold a,nd penetrating traveller^ who niadt^ a 
large nrimber of independent latitude mcasunniaoits, 
and who obtained varied information on travcdling 
routes and local circumstances from ti:av(^lle(l Tartars, 
Bulgarians, and Taschkents, as wcdl as from the 
Russian officers. The inner, central part of Asia was 
^not, as had been supposed, an immense <agglom(n'a,tioji 
of mountains, nor an uninterrupted tables laud, lor 
Humboldt established that this part of Uie worlil 
was crossed from east to west hy four nioutitaiTi- 
systems (by the Altai, whicli ends westward in. th.o 
Kirghiz district, by the Himmclsborg, by Ktieidun, 
and by the Himalaya), which have exercised authen- 
ticated influence on the liistorical migrations of 
nations. And thus Humboldt discovereil a volcanic 
territory in the centre of Asia, which is lOOO to TM)() 
miles distant from the ocean, and which jiresents a 
surface of 2500 geographical miles. 

The second volume of the ''Asiatic Fragments'" 
contains, beside the description of the twelve 
routes, "Observations on the Temperature and the 
Hygrometric Condition of the Atmosphere in some 
portions of Asia, and Investigations into tlie Causes 
of the Deflection of .the Isothermic Lines,"" — i. e., 
the imaginary lines which unite all points on tlio 
earth of equal mean temperature. In this volume we 
have important contributions to a climatic knowledge 
of that country, and in it are indicated also the cau^ses 
which produce the deflection of the isothermic lines 
from the parallel circles.* These results, based on 
numerous astronomic and magnetic measurements, 
throw an entirely new ligh^ on this branch of science, 
and are again closely connected with the results of 
the former American journey, as Humboldt had there 
also construed the terrestrial laws from similar phe- 
nomena in the old and new world. 

The parallel circles run parallel with, the equator, and the mean 
animal temperature generally decreases with their increasing breadth 
— the approach to the poles. 
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We must devote especial attention to tMs sulgect, 
— ^tte isothermic lines, — ^because it plays a very im- 
portant part in Humboldt's scientific life, and has 
occupied him much during his whole career as the 
favourite branch of his studies. In the year 1817, 
when he published his essay, De la distribution de 
la chaleur et des lignes isothermes,^^ in the third vo- 
lume of the French journal, Memoires d"A.o'cueil^ he 
had already paid great attention to the distribution 
of heat over the earth, and had endeavoured to deter- 
mine the direction and form of these isothermic lines 
more accurately. He also gave a lecture ten 
years subsequently, on the 3rd July, 1827, before a 
public meeting of the Academy of Sciences, on the 
chief causes of the varieties of temperature on the 
globe, and in his Asiatic fragments, he communicated 
his detailed investigations and increased experiences 
upon the subject. 

Alexander von Humboldt begins by treating of the 
climatic condition of Asia, and herein entirely follows 
the impressions of his accurate comprehensive geo- 
graphical acquirements, and at the same time extends 
the subject to the entire earth, and goes back to its 
universal laws. On this field many errors had to be 
corrected, and science had to be raised to a new grade. 
It was formerly believed that the coldness increasing 
from Europe towards the east was caused by the ele- 
vation of the ground above the level of the sea, but 
it has now been plainly proved by facts that this is 
not the case, and that, on the contrary, one may travel 
from the Brabantine heaths eastward, as far as the 
Asiatic steppes on the western declivities of the 
Altai, a direct line of 80 degrees of longitude, with- 
out crossing an elevation of 1200 to ISOO feet. And 
travelling in a higher latitude from the Brabantine 
heaths to the Asiatic steppes, one would cross only 
unbroken plains as far as above the 65th degree of 
latitude, a distance of nearly half the earth^s circum- 
ference. This Humboldt perceived, and that there- 
fore the climatic changes must have other causes than 

K 
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the hitherto accepted ones ; he developed those facts 
•with skilful application of the rich store of expeaieuce 
he had had the opportunity of collecting in two dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe. When he compared the 
European remarkably ’v^arm winter temperatui'c with 
that of Asia or America in the same latitudOj he 
could no longer, from his experience, content himself 
with the already-accepted exidanatioii of the um.isual 
European warmth ; it had hitherto only been custo-- 
mary to search for the causes of the coldness in Asia 
and America, without at the same time considering 
the warmth of Europe^ and looking upon it as an 
anomaly. Humboldt perfectly enlightened science on 
this point; he perceived the reason of the winter 
warmth of Europe to lie not only in the general form 
of this quarter of the world, hut also in its position 
beside a large, hot Asiatic zone of continent, whicli is 
much more heated by the constant influence of the 
surfs rays than the mobile and self-cooling ocean 
which surrounds the other quarters, and which sends 
its rising warm atmosphere over the plains of Europe, 
which have a warm winter. A still more itnportant 
cause of heat he finds in the current of the ocean, 
called the gulf current, because this current perpetu- 
ally drives the heated waters of the American torrid 
zone to the north-east, and its warm exhalations float 
particularly across the coasts of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Scandinavia. Therefore, the west a,nd south- 
west winds, moving in the same direction with this 
warm ocean current, blow over the noi'thern part of 
Europe as warm currents of air impregnated with 
warm moisture by the exhalations of the sea ; they 
modify the severity of winter, but as they discharge 
their warm moisture, they cool more and more, and 
reach the Asiatic plains as dry cold winds. The 
west wind, therefore, which brings us damp warmth, 
brings dry coldness to the inhabitants of the Asiatic 
plains, and while Western Europe has an insular coast 
.climate. Eastern Europe has more a continental 
climate, with regularly opposed warmth of summer 
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and frigidity of winter ; and althongli on tlie souttern 
boundary of Siberia tlie constantly and pexpendicn-- 
larly-falling rays of the sun must generate heah 'this 
has no other consequence than that a very hot sum- 
mer there succeeds a very cold winter. Humboldt 
nowhere found finer grapes than in Astrachan, on the 
coast of the Caspian Sea; and yet here, and stiH 
further south, in Kislar, at the mouth of the Tarek, in 
the same latitude as Avignon and Rimini, the cold in 
winter is from 28 to SO degrees of Celsius*’ thermometer. 
Hjjimboldt calls this great contrast between summery’s 
heat and winter^^s cold a peculiarity of Siberia ; the 
vines there must be buried deep in the earth in the 
winter, and in summer, on account of the dry heat, 
they have to be artificially refreshed by water. As 
high as the 58th degree of latitude, Humboldt could 
ascertain the mean temperatute of the localities with 
tolerable accuracy from the temperature of the springs. 
A little further north the ground remains constantly 
frozen to a depth of from 1 2 to 15 feet, while in Norway, 
which is as near if not nearer the north pole, fresh moss 
and grass grow beneath the snow, even in winter. 
Hnmboldt had a spring dug in Bogoslawsk in the 
middle of winter, and came to ice nine and a half 
feet in thickness six feet below the surface, and it is 
remarkable that, in spite of these subterranean masses 
of ice, the short but powerful summer's heat quickly 
thaws the upper crust, and produces a very abundant 
harvest. 

All these observations, with others arising from them, 
and further investigations, were combined to geologi- 
cal truths of scientific importance in Humboldt's 
active mind. From these causes, he solved the for- 
merly inexplicable riddle, how remains of animals 
whose organization belonged to a hot climate — for 
example, even the mammoth — had been found in a 
state of decay in the iceblocks of these northern 
regions. Not long since, East Indian tigers were 
exhumed there, in the same latitude in which 
Hamburg and Berlin lie ; and it is Humboldt’s 

K 2 
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opinion tliat the sotithern animals liacl wandered 
too far north into higher latitudes in hot smnniors— 
especially in former ages, when, by the greater 
Tolcanic activity of the then hotter cartli, tlioso nortli- 
em regions, also, must have had a higher tempera- 
ture — ^that they had been suddenly overtaken by the 
winter, and had been buried in icc which luus not 
melted since that time; and that inundations of rivex'S, 
flowing northward, on whose shores numerous ronaains 
of southern animals may yet be found, may hayo 
washed them towards the north. 

Humboldt also acknowledged the direction of the 
winds and tides, as one modifying cause of the cli- 
mate prevailing over certain large portions of land, and 
these again stand in intimate relation to tlio form of 
the continent, and often divert the isothermic lines 
considerably from their regular course. This ex- 
plained, clearly, how two countries or districts lying 
under the same degree of latitude, but at a groat dis- 
tance from each other, could have two exxtirely diftc- 
rent climates.^ Humboldt showed how the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis must cause tlie groat 
current of the waters of the ocean to flow from east 
to west, and that this current must be the strongest 
at the greatest peripherium of the earth, beneath 
the equator; that another current from the poles 
towards the greatest peripherium, must necessarily 
co-exist, which must flow from the north pole, first 
towards the south, and then westward, following the 
chief current. 

The cold waters coming from the polar circles there- 
fore, wash the eastern shores of the countries of the 
earth, while the heated waters, flowing back from the 
equator, beat against the western coasts. The pre- 
vailing winds blow analogously with these ocean tides ; 
and hence the coldness of the eastern, aud the 
warmth of the western coasts, ai'e self-evident. We 

^ These theories of Humboldt have been worked out by Schoitw 
and Dowe, who have founded many important facts on this basis. 
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can, tTierefore, not be surprised at the coldness of 
Northern Asia, as the north-east winds prevail there. 

Humboldt has also extended these studies on cli- 
mate, to the special local influences ; and has scienti- 
fically explained the co-existing effect of the rays of 
heat. This radiation of heat is variously modified by 
the nature of the soil, its cultivation, its vegetable 
world, even by the form of the plants, and situation, 
and direction of their leaves ; it reflects the warmth 
generated by the sun^s rays, from the surface of the 
earth back into the atmosphere, and exercises a great 
influence on the climate. 

In this way Humboldt established a climatology, 
for which he had collected the elements as a favourite 
occupation, from the commencement of his studies; 
he gained rich material from his own experience, and 
did not reject the experience of others, which he was 
able, in his own genial manner, justly to appl37". 

But the Asiatic journey became of vast importance 
in its more extensive results. Where Humboldt 
could not himself institute observations, he ai^ranged 
further studies for others, with prudence and fore- 
sight. In many parts of Siberia, he left carefully 
compared thermometers, in the hands of competent 
and intelligent persons, and awakened the taste for 
these measurements and comparative experiments, 
especially among the Russian mining superintendents 
of the XJral mountains. Iil addition to this, he 
gained the assistance of the imperial academy of St. 
Petersburg, by submitting to them an excellently 
regulated plan for instituting over the entire extent 
of the Russian empire a regular system of observa- 
tions on the daily changes in the state of barometer, 
thermometer, and hygrometer, on the temperature 
of the soil, the direction of the v^d, and the 
moisture of the atmosphere. The interest which 
all the members of the academy took in Humboldt^s 
plan, was increased by the empex'or's interest; and 
if it is taken into account that the Russian empire 
presents a surface larger than the whole visible 
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surface of the moon, it will be comprehended what 
important laws of terrestrial organiy.ation can 1)0 de- 
duced and revealed by contemporary and coiu|)arativc 
observations over such a largo field. Tlic Itussian 
government at once acknowledged the iuiportaiico of 
these plans, and instituted a physical observatory in 
St. Petersburg, whose task it was to choose the other 
observatory stations, to compare and adjust tlic instru- 
ments with which the experiments wore to ho made, — 
accurately to determine the astronomical positii)n ^of 
the stations selected, to superintend and din‘nt the 
magnetic and meteorologic researches, to aixange the 
collected results, to calculate them, and to publish the 
mean results. 

The special miiieralogic geognostic experiences and 
inquiries which had resulted from the Asiatic expe- 
dition, were confided to the care of Gusttw Hose, one 
of Humboldt's companions. His work apx)oarod in 
two volumes in the years 1837 and 1842, as a portion 
of the collective work,^ under the special title “Mino- 
ralogical geognostic division and historical account 
of the journey,'^ and Humboldt had given the com- 
piler a large number of notes and observations from 
his own diary. But before the third part of the col- 
lective work appeared, which was to contain the 
botanic and zoological results arranged by Bhronberg, 
and the investigation into the geographic distribution 
of plants and animals,* Humboldt published another 
new work under the title : Asie centrale, rechorchos 
sur les chaines des montagnes et la climatologio com- 
paree,^" (Paris, 1843, in three volumes,) whicli was 
soon afterwards enlarged and translated into German, 
by ‘W. Mahlmann. 

This work is the real result of the studies, which 
Humboldt had for many years devoted to this subject- 
We have mentioned in formei* chapters, when he first 

^ The collective title runs thus t '^Expedition to the Ural, the 
Altai, and the Caspian sea, by command of his majeaty the Emperor 
of Russia, in the year 1820, made by Alexander Von Humboldt, 
O. Ehrenberg-, and Gustav RoseJ^ 
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planned a journey to Asia, and if possible, to East 
India, with wliat perseverance and trouble lie had 
prepared himself for a journey to the little-known 
districts of Central Asia. He was then excited to it 
by his favourite project of travelling to these unknown 
territories, over Kashg'ar or Persia. He freely ac- 
kno svledges, that this has always been a favourite idea 
of his, and if he speaks of it now, he declares that he 
regrets nothing so much in his old age, than that 
h^ did not then carry out that cherished project. But 
the preparatoiy studies for that plan were not lost to 
science, for they gush forth amply in this work on 
Central Asia, and give it a serious characteristic of 
profoundness and gi’eat erudition. After the ‘publi- 
cation of the Asiatic fragments, in 1831, twelve years 
elapsed, during which he collected a multitude of 
fresh materials, especially the communications received 
from his correspondents in Hussia, entrusted with the 
comparative observations, and from the physical obser- 
vatory of St. Petersburg. The entire surface of the 
Russian territories had been lying open before his 
mental perceptions for twelve years, and it is, therefore, 
very natural that Humboldt preferred, instead of 
preparing the required second edition of his Asiatic 
fragments, to write an entirely new work, which might 
include the considerably increased facts of his geolo- 
gical experience- Only he was able to conceive, and 
to realize such a work, for, i^hatever he, as a single 
individual, was not able to master, was gladly prepared 
for him on all sides by the disinterested and voluntary 
assistance of the most profound scholars and orient^ 
linguists of the Chinese, Arabic, and old Indian Zend 
dialects, aird by celebrated naturalists, such as Klap- 
roth,^ Stanislaus Julien,-f and Eugene Bumou£|: 

Klaprotli prepared new notes from Chinese sources. ^ 

+ Member of the Institute of France, He gave special physi- 
cal and OTogi'aphical (of mountains) explanations ; and Humboldt 
pxiblicly declares that he feels himself honoured by Hs friendship. 

X Ho made ethnographical and geological investigatione on pas- 
RageB in the ZendbookB for Humboldt’s work, and Humboldt himself 
calls his labours most surprising. 
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Geography gained new sonrces of information- The 
knowledge of the direction^ the construction and the 
geological peculiarities of the great Asiatic inountaiii 
ridges, acquired an extraordinary degree of profundity 
and accuracy, by Humboldt^’s method of the constant 
comparison of all scientific elements ,* and the regu- 
lar taking into account similar and opposite experi- 
mental results in Asia, America, and Europe, created 
a climatology, which was founded on the xrxost im- 
portant revelations of all the natural sciences. Only 
the adept in the science of nature can entirely per- 
ceive and comprehend Humboldt’s greatness ; the 
uninitiated can only admire the mysterious extent of 
his labours, and Mahlmann, the German translator of 
Central Asia/" who had given a sketch of HumbokWs 
labours several years before in the Illust7%Tte 
concludes his preface to the German edition of the 
work, with the following enthusiastic words : 

If Alexander von Humboldt be the chief foxmdor 
and representative of that condition, to which research 
has developed itself in our century, striving after 
universality in everything ; and, if for that reuKSon 
alone, each of his works is a great inheritance for 
future generations, we are more than ever impressed 
with admiration in his investigations on the forma- 
tion of the earth, how the most profound stxxdy of 
countless sources of knowledge were united in Hum- 
boldt, with the most comprehensive acquirements in 
all branches of human knowledge. We see with 
increased interest, with what talent Humboldt reco- 
gnises the mutual interconnexion of all branches of 
natural sciences, and the eternal influence of nature, 
on the life and destinies of nations, and with what 
unusual simplicity he can represent it. With in- 
creasing delight we watch him in the art which few 
possess, of collecting, regulating, and sifting a chaos 
of facts, and then of combining them to universal 
ideas and reflections in which all individual facts xneet 
as the rays in a focus. Then we perceive with as- 
tonishment, how, by the union of these rays, the 
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internal connexion of apparently foreign phenomena^ 
is clearly nnderstood, and how Humboldt has gradu- 
ally introduced us to those great natural laws which 
rule in the apparently anomalous whole, and which 
had been hitherto concealed from the eye of the 
student/"' Humboldt"'s ti^avels are not written for the 
great public, and therefore they have all been modi- 
fied by other writers for the popular taste ; but these 
modifications even are only intelligible to the more 
iijtellectual reader, and can only be appreciated by 
him. ^ Every man, even the illiterate follower of 
material interests, knows the name of Humboldt, but 
his works are only read by the thinkers, for it is not 
Humboldts manner to describe his personal adven- 
tures on his travels, and afford that amusement, which 
the travels and voyages of many others are intended 
to awaken. His descriptions are all distinguished for 
their real scientific character, which requires intelli- 
gence, education, and serious reflection in the reader. 

The results of the Asiatic journey, which Humboldt 
has given in his work on Central Asia, are very various, 
and cannot yet be combined under one common head. 
The most important new investigations which have 
here led to further inquiries, are the treatise on the 
mean altitude of the great continent of the earth, on 
the table-lands of the interior of Asia, on the mountain 
system of Knesslun, on the depression of the Caspian 
Sea, and its environs, below the level of the ocean ; 
also historio-geographical investigations into the for- 
mer course of the River Oxus, and communications on 
the boundary of perpetual snow. Besides this, the 
work contains plates, which give the mean tempera- 
ture of more than three hundred places, and besides 
the voluminous geognostic revelations of the Ural, the 
volcanos, the beds of gold, and on the produce of the 
gold washings in the Ural districts, and in Siberia, on 
the diamonds in the mountains, there are explanatory 
essays by Stanislaus Julien, on Chinese historical 
sources, additions by Klaproth, on volcanos, notes by 
Yalenciennes, on the sea-dogs of the Caspian Sea, &c. 
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The work ahoundg in important results, and includes 
a cliatt of Central Asia,^ drawn by Humboldt himself, 
which is prepared^ entirely according to the latest 
astronomic and altitude measurements. The calcula- 
tion of the astronomical observations made for this 
purpose, in Siberia, was the last work of Humboldt's 
constant fellow-worker, Oltmann, who died soon after 
the completion of this task. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ALTHaiTATE RESIDENCE IN BERLIN AND PARIS — DIPLOMATIC EMBASSY 

DEATH OP william: VON HUMBOLDT LITERARY ACTIVITY 

HUMBOLDT’S RELATION TO KING- PREDERIC WILLIAM IV. DIS* 

TINOTIONS RETROSPECT. 


After Humboldt^s return to Berlin on the 28tli of 
December, 1829, lie commenced the great literary 
labours on the stupendous material ■wbieh was to be 
prepared for publication by himself and fellow-travel- 
lers, as the result of their voyage. Although Hum- 
boldt had fixed his residence in Berlin, the publication 
of his work on Asia soon necessitated a longer stay in 
Paris; for in that city lived friends and scholars, whose 
personal assistance was required for his great literary 
purposes. So he spent his time alternately in Paris 
and in Berlin, In 1830, the peace of Europe was 
terribly shaken by the French revolution. The people 
demanded new arrangements; the sense for political 
life was aroused; the Polish nation demanded their 
freedom; and Germany in general, but Prussia in 
particijlar, was in a critical state. 

Alexander von Humboldt had never interested 
himsolf in the details of politics; but he who enjoyed 
the personal affection and complete confidence of the 
king, — ^who, in the sphere of sciences, belonged to two 
nations — for the French ranked his works among the 
highest of their national literature, and claimed him 
:for the honour of their country; and Germany, to 
which ho belonged by birth, did the same — ^he seemed 
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in the critical moment, when France and PrusKia had 
been momentarily disturbed in their friendly relations, 
as the most fitting mediator between two aiations who 
were both proud of him. Therefore, King Frederick 
William III. sent Humboldt to Paris, in StJptcmber, 
1830, with the diplomatic mission to acknowledge 
King Louis Philippe, and the now dynasty ; and in. 
February, 1831, he was again sent thither on a diplo- 
matic mission, while his brother William was also at 
this time summoned from his private position, and by 
the decoration of the order of the Black Eagle, and 
admission into the Council of State, received — as 
Alexander said a few days before his departxtro for 
Paris (on the 26th of September, 1830) — a kind of 
compensation for the former slights of the Chancellor 
Hardenberg. It is very probable that Alexander von 
Humboldt availed himself of his confidential position 
with the king, to speak of his brother William to him, 
and to bring about this restitution. 

Henceforward the brothers lived quite for each 
other, and their social, as well as their intellectual 
joys, flowed from the common fount of love. The 
exchange of their ideas was now a personal, direct 
one, and the former long separations were compen- 
sated by the most intimate interchange of knowledge 
and of feelings. We quote what the biographer of 
W^illiam von Humboldt (G. Schlesier) says on this 
subject : “ William now had his brother Alexander 
constantly with him; and how much had they not to 
speak who had been so long separated, and who, for 
reasons which may be easily imagined, could not even 
express their affection in writing. The letters they 
interchanged were rare and barren, like a land.scape 
without water or vegetation ; for, as is generally the 
case, they did not even communicate to each other 
what they might unhesitatingly have written. What 
must have been William's joy at the return of his 
brother, and when he saw him, the younger and 
stronger one, advance gloriously on his career. We 
know how their studies had always been in common 
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from their cliildliood upwards, and how each affec- 
tionately watched the other's course, and how in their 
totally different pursuits, those fields of intellectual 
enjoyment, on which they could both meet, were never 
overlooked. When the one brother was deep in the 
laws of intellectual and historical life, or among the 
remains of extinct nations and languages, and seemed 
chained to one spot in his studies ; while the other 
examined the physical world in its enlarged sphere ; 
both could meet again on the subject of the nature of 
the human mind, of the races of man, and the di- 
versity of languages. But even when their respective 
spheres were farthest asunder, their perfectly harmo- 
nious education, their disposition and character, and 
even the manner and eloquence of their style, reveal 
their common origin, and the intimate connexion of 
their whole being. It can therefore not surprise us 
that these brothers are honoured by the title of the 
German Dioscuri.' " 

Alexander von Humboldt must also have been in 
Weimar in 1831, and have visited Goethe, for we 
find in a letter from Goethe to William von Hum- 
boldt, dated the 1st December, 1831, the passage : 

I owe some hours of a frank, friendly conversation 
to your brother, for whom I can find no expressive 
title. Bor although his views of accepting and ope- 
rating on geological objects is quite impossible for my 
cerebral organs, I have seen with real interest and 
admiration how that of which I cannot convince my- 
self, is with him clearly deduced, and enters into com- 
bination with the stupendous mass of his knowledge, 
where it is then digested by his most estimable cha- 
racter." 

In 1830, already William von Humboldt regarded 
the physical strength of his younger brother as a for- 
tunate circumstance, to which he attached the hope 
that he, as the survivor, would arrange and superin- 
tend his literary inheritance, as he could, not imagine 
a fitter person. This hope was soon to be realized. 
Fate granted but a few years of close union to the 
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two brothers, which union had also brought Alexander 
into nearer social intercourse with the friends of his 
brother, — such as Goethe, Wolff, Frau von Yarnhagon, 
Kareff, Colta, Gentz, &c. Many of William's fiiends 
had already been called from this life, when he was 
seized with debility in the winter 1834-5, — among 
them Niebuhr and Stein in 1831, Goethe and Gentz in 
1832, Hegel, and Schleiermacher. He was living at 
Tegel at the time, with liis eldest daughter Caroline, 
the lady Adelheid von Hedemann, who had, with her 
husband, been living some years with her father autl 
Frau von Biilow, while Alexander was in Berlin, 
anxiously awaiting news of his brother's health, as his 
nervousness, his stooping, and the trembling of his whole 
body, had alarmed him. Hieffenbach and Rust were 
attending him, but a cold which he took on the bir(,h- 
day of his departed wife, over her grave, hastened his 
death ; he died on the 8th April, 1835, in Alexander’s 
arms. During the last illness of his beloved brotlu^r, 
Alexander wi'ote a letter to Yarnhagen,* which ex- 
presses his fraternal grief ; and immediately after his 
death, he wrote from Tegel to Arago, in Paris, v/hich 
letter as evidently shows what the surviving brother 

* The letter is as follows : — 

. . ^ , “Berlin, 6 o’clock a.m., Sth April, 183.5, 

You, my dear Vamkagen, who do not fear pain, but consider it 
refl-ectiyely in the depth of the feelings^ you must receive a few worcln 
of love which the two brothers feel for you in this mournful time 
The dissolution has not taken place yet. I left him at eleven o’clock 
last night, and hasten hither again now. Yesterday was a loss 
painful day : he was in a half soporific condition, had much and nut 
•vGvj restless sleep ; and, at each awaking, words of iove and couho - 
lation, and the clearness of his great intellect, which comiirclumds 
everything, and examines its own condition. His voice was very 
weak hoarse, and sharp, like a child’s, therefore the physician ap- 
plied leeches to the larynx. He is perfectly consciouH. ^ Tliink often 
of me,’ he said, the day before yesterday, ^ but always cheerfullv 
I have been very happy ; to-day also was a happy day for mo for 
love IS the greatest happiness. I shall soon be with your mother 
and comprehend the laws of the higher world.’ I have no lioite f 
did not think my old eyes could shed so many tears. It has lasted 
now eight days. 


V. Humboi-dt.” 
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Ixad lost.^ Alexander lias since fulfilled the noble 
duty towards the sacred memory of his brother by 
superintending his literary remains^, and by pubhshina* 
them regularly. 

Alexander soon again devoted himself exclusively 
to science, and a year rarely elapsed in which he did 
not cast a fertile glance into the kingdoms of nature, 
or did not discover some new treasure for science. Of 
his brother's manuscripts, he made his extensive re- 
searches on the Kawi-language into a subject for his 
o\Vn labours, for he had himself collected the materials 
for it, and its publication was therefore especially 
interesting for him. He lived on, working, and pro- 
ducing labours even in others, who often took a 
thought or single fact from Humboldt, developed it, 
and were led by it to important results. His Asiatic 
works occupied the principal part of his time, and 
necessitated an extensive correspondence with his 
friends in Russia and Paris ; and besides this he had 
constantly to superintend and direct the labours which 
others devoted to his purposes. 

Besides this, he was employed in the continuation of 
formerly-commenced works, and with his Critical 
Investigations."t Ih 1838 he published a politico- 
economical essay on the variations in the supply of 

One passage of this letter says : I am. in the deepest grief, and 
a.t finch tixneB one thhiks of those dearest to ns. I feel a little re- 
lieved while writing to you. . . ^ I remain quite desolate. I 

hope that I shall have the pleasure of being with you this year. . 

t These critical investigations on the historical development of a 
geographical knowledge of the new world, and the progress of nauti- 
cal astronomy in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, appeared 
originally in Erench, and were published in German, by J. L. Ideler. 
They contain the most important results of Humboldt’s leisure hours 
during thirty years, and are the foundations of a history of Columbus, 
which he once hitended to write. 

The work is in four divisions : the first treats of the causes which 
prepared and led to the discovery of the new world — the second, of 
several facts more nearly relating to Christoi:>her Columbus, and to 
Amerigo V espucci, and of the dates of several geographic discoveries 
— the third, of the first maps of the new world, and of the time 
when the tuamo America was first commonly used — and the fourth, 
of the i^rogroBH of nautical astronomy and chart drawing in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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gold, in Cottar's quarterly journal, -which was an 
application of his researches in the Ural nioinitains. 
In 1839 and 1840 he drew a new hyiDSometric chart 
of the mountain-chains and volcanos of Central Asia, 
which is sketched and completed with wotiderful 
accuracy, and is appended to the revised edition of 
his worlc on Asia. The publication of this work was 
delayed, because Humboldt made several short jour- 
neys, especially to Paris and to other Gonnan and 
foreign capitals, but partly because he was disturbed 
from his private affairs by the death of Fredeiic 
William III., an event which touched him very 
nearly. 

His position towards the highest person in the 
realm remained the same after the ascension of 
Frederic William IV. ; for the latter had always felt 
the personal intercourse with Humboldt as an intel- 
lectual and social necessity. As crown-prince, he had 
also been a friend and.adrairer of William von Hum- 
boldt, to whom he felt attached by his artistic tastes 
and by his interest in aesthetic and learned education, 
although the two were entirely at variance in their 
political and religious views. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt soon became the new king^s confidential com- 
panion and scientific adviser, and has since always been 
in the immediate vicinity of the king, with whom he 
has lived in Berlin, Potsdam, Sansouci, &c., and 
whom he has, in his advanced age, accompanied on 
longer and shorter journeys. Thus the Prussian court 
honours itself with one of the brightest stars of the 
highest intellect in the person of Humboldt, although 
it cannot be denied that his relation to the court 
steals many hours from his valuable life — which 
should he strictly husbanded — from science, and 
especially from the completion of his great work. 

Down to the present time, Humboldt lias devoted 
much of his time to astronomical-mathematic geo- 
graphy, which science never made such speedy 
progress until Humboldt's . day. By his acute 
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observations in America lie has opened an entirely nevr 
sphere for this science, and has constantly worked 
himself, and urged others to labour in its interests. 
This made him more and more intimate with the geo- ' 
graphy of America, and with the history of nautical 
instruments, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The fifteenth century may be said to have doubled the 
works of creation by the revelation of a new world, 
and has introduced many new objects into the old 
world, which have gradually tended to change many 
relations and views of Europe. This era has a 
pecidiar interest for Humboldt, because the human 
race made an intellectual and material progress by 
the discovery of America ; new fields for commerce 
and insight into a new world were opened. None 
other but Humboldt was so fitted to continue the 
history of those great and bold exploring expeditions. 
Had ]ie not also gone to sea from Spain as the second 
discoverer of America, and had he not stood on the 
Baxne spot where Columbus had landed and taken 
possession of the new continent 1 And he who, forty 
years before, had intended to write a history of 
America, and had even commenced it, though he sub- 
sequently abandoned the plan — who bad therefore 
acquired the special knowledge of the territorial and 
national condition, and had examined with great par- 
tiality and eagerness the original accounts of America 
in the European libraries — ^lie ^as especially qualified 
to give a sketch of the cosmographic views of the 
fifteenth century, and the astronomic systems of that 
period. He established the most important results in 
these critical investigations, and proved them by 
numerous new facts referring to the history of the 
world, the most ancient histories of man ; and adduced 
the intimate connexion — ^in spite of the barbarism of 
the middle ages — between the views and opinions 
.at the close of the fifteenth century, and those of the 
times of Aristotle, Eratosthenes, and Strabo ; and im- 
parted his proofs with surprising lucidity, basing them 
mi the gradual and universal progress of the human 
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mind. Thus lie attributed the groat ruling thoughts 
of life and history to the grand discovery of tlio 
fifteenth century. He also <ionstitutcd himself the 
scientific defender of his predecessor, Co]uinl:)Us, whose 
merits his contempoi’aries and succicssors notoriously 
endeavoured to traduce. Humboldt's (critical investi- 
gations have established beyond a doubt that Columbus 
had commenced his gi'eat work of discovery at the 
suggestions of his own mind and opinions ; that he 
made use of traditions and suppositions of former 
ages till they became his independent opinion, and 
the spring to bold adyenture and unfettered action. 

In the year 1840, Humboldt publislicd Academic 
Dissertations on his ascent of the Chimboi^azo, and on 
the mean elevation of the continent ; als(„) a critical 
memoir on some important positions in (Huiana ; be- 
sides this he re-commenced the woxdc winch liad l)con 
interrupted in 1828 — ^his universal physical d(rscription 
of the world, under the title, '' KOSMOS,'" whicJ i lie 
now continued on a more extended plan, and was also 
superintending the publication of his brotluw's postlm- 
incus works, being at the same time an active mem- 
ber of the academic committee for the puldication of 
the works of Frederic the Great. In J anuary, 1842, 
the king srunmoned him from these labours by honour- 
ing him with the command to accompany the court 
to England, for the christening of the Prince of Wales. 
Although Humboldt wes honoured by this distinction, 
and by the respect paid him by the English court, lie 
also did honour to the hinge's journey by his j)orson- 
ality, and the intelligence of England worshmpod liim 
wherever he showed himself. 

In May of the year 1842, Humboldt received an- 
other royal favour on the 102iid anniversary of the 
ascension of Frederic the Great. About this time 
Frederic William IV. instituted a peace class of the 
order of Merit, founded by Frederic the Great only as 
a military order, ^ which was henceforward to decorate 


^ Under Frederic the Great, only five non^^military persona wore 
admitted to the order, namely, Voltaire, Manpertins, Algarotti, tho 
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the greatest scholars and artists of the world as a 
symbol of royal favour. Thirty Imights were entitled 
to a vote to choose such individuals among the 
German nation whom they considered as^ieriting this 
distinction, and it was also decreed that the nimiber 
should be limited to thirty German scholars and 
artists. Besides these thirty Germans the order could 
he conferred on distinguished foreigners. Alexander 
von Humboldt, as the greatest living scholar who 
united the attainments of a whole academy in him- 
self, was appointed grand chancellor of the order. 

We have not, in this biographical sketchy spoken 
much of the personal decorations conferred on Hum- 
boldt, as every reader would think it self-understood 
that a ihan who had attained the highest summit of 
scientific fame, and who stood in the most intimate 
relation to the princes of all countries, would not be 
wanting in exterior tokens of favour and merit. And 
he not only received numerous honourable distinctions 
from princes and from leaimed associations, but he 
I'eceived them very early in life. We have mentioned 
his elevation to a Prussian acting privy councillor, 
with the title excellency,"" and need only add that 
not only all the great academies of science and art, 
all the learned societies of the world, considered it an 
honour to have Humboldt as member, but that all 
the princes of all countries testified their esteem for 
him, and their consideration for science, by conferring 
tlioir higbest hoxiours upon him. But these exterior 
forms can add nothing to Humboldt"s greatness, for 
the glory of his mind and his fame outshines all the 
stars of merit, which are indeed very rarely seen on 
Ms breast. 

Humboldt now lives wherever his royal friend lives. 
There are apartments for him in Berlin, Potsdam, in 

miniater Von Marschall, and a councillor Eckwiiclit in Silesia. After 
1815, it waa scarcely ever conferred by Erederic WiHiam III., 
bocariBO there is no opportunity for military distinctions in peace ; 
and the last mombor on whom it was confen-ed was the Archduke 
Eredcric of Austria, for his cxjdoits before Acre, 1841. 

L 2 
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all the royal palaces, and not a day passes that ho 
does not see the king. In spite of his cighty-oue 
years he works unwesuiodly in those hours wJiich n,ro 
not occupied^by the court; he is active and punctual 
in his immense correspondence, and airswca-s every 
l^ter of the liumblest scholar with the most aiuiahle 
affability. The inhabitants of Berlin and Potsdam all 
know him personally, and show him as mucli Jmnour 
as they show the king. -^Vith a slow but iirm stoii, a 
thoughtful head, rather bent forward, wliose features 
are benevolent mth a dignified expression of noble 
calmness, either looking down, or politely resiiondino- 
to the peetmgs of the passers by with kindness, and 
without pride ; in a simple dross, frequently holding 
a pamphlet in Ins hand, resting on Ids back, so ho 
wanders frequently through the streets of Berlin and 
Jrotsdara, alone and unostentatiously, a noble iiicturo 
of a blade of wheat bending beneath the weight of its 
numerous rich golden ears. Wherever ho appears ho 
^ received by tokens of universal esteem, the passers- 
y iinidly step aside for fear of disturbing him in his 
working man looks rospoctfully 
w neighbour, “tliOTo goes 

Humboldt. And whoever has had the happineS of 
conversmg with him, never forgets the So of Ids 
ucid, simple, natural, and unaffected conversation, for 

Ind unbou^ffpd'v learning, clearness 

nf i are revealed without any 

of the pride of learning, the stiff pedantry and precisc^^ 

• the name Humboldt, a whole world seems to 

rise before the mind’s eye. We involiinfSly ^ThiS 

tKltfi °an?f points of tho Cordilleras or 

S^ni Into of nature, 

gazing into the depths of the ocean and intn flu' 

aundta e.pa™,. of Wen like on in>^“ed 
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And in his activity he seems like a sun of science, 
which sheds its rays over the whole earth, and excites, 
fertilises, and inspires science everywhere. He is in 
constant correspondence and zealous comiminication 
with all ministries which take any interest for the 
advancement of science, and with all learned acade- 
mies. The fortunate accident of his birth, as a son 
of a wealthy and aristocratic family, his influential 
position at the court of an intelligent king, are very 
important means in his power, for every government 
is ready to serve him when it would perhaps have 
scarcely listened to a man of mind bom in a humbler 
sphere and a less favourable position. ISTone but 
Humboldt could have encompassed the earth with a 
circle of magnetic observatories such as were erected 
at his instance. To assist him in his investigations 
on the deviations of the magnet was a point of honour 
for the governments, and his wish sufficed to induce 
them to raise a series of stations for magnetic obser- 
vations over the entire middle of the old continent 
from Pekin to Lissabon, which have been increased 
and extended since 1840 over the southern hemi- 
sphere, nearly to the extreme limits of the southern 
polar circle. 

If we now glance over the life of this distinguished 
man, evidently elected by Providence as the especial 
medixim of scientific revelation, then his intellectual 
individuality, as we sketched it in the introduction to 
this biography, will be more plainly before the reader. 
We will endeavour again to paint the portrait in its 
universal features. He was pre-eminent in so many 
branches of science for infusing intelligibility and 
lucidity into them, that one scarcely knows where to 
commence. But it may be said of him in general 
that he was the first to arrange and sift the chaos of 
isolated experiences of the former and of contempo- 
rary ages, to place everything in its proper depart- 
ment, to make it a comprehensible member of col- 
lective nature. The anomalous was made conform- 
able to rules by his critical penetration, isolated facts 
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were incorporated into their relative groups, and the 
entire system of nature in its great natural laws was 
revealed to the inquiring liiiman mind. Tims ho 
became, as we have shown, the founder of compara- 
tive geography ; he was the founder of a now theory 
of geology, and in a work prepared by hiiti and Ids 
friend Leopold von Buch, he referred to the mflu<;i:icc 
of the volcanic agency on the formation and con ti- 
nual alterations of the earth, rejecting Lis to'acher 
(Werner's) theory of Neptunismus, and acxjxdring 
new facts on volcanic agency; lie was the founder of 
botanical geographj^, a new theory on the laws of the 
distribution of j^^lants; he was the discoverer of a now 
world with new phenomena, new manners, new lan- 
guages, and traditional remains of an entirely nniiua- 
gined antiquity ; he was the reformer and teacher of 
a new charto^aphy for accurate delineation and suix’^r- 
visual description of large territories ; he was tho» 
representative of a new mode of treating natural 
science in general, which he created himself, m3.d 
which has been developed by the tendencies of the 
present age. This system, striving for universality, 
studies the connexion of the various fields of nattti'O 
in its most secret recesses and with pure experience, 
without speculative deduction or explanation, only 
seeks facts, arranges, combines, and explores the inti- 
mate connexion of cause and effect as a means for 
the comprehension of- natural laws. He was the 
founder of the new school which combines physical 
science with the history of humanity, and which lx as 
been the most prolific in unexpected results. This 
mathematically EXACT'" method was originated by 
Humboldt ; it has been adopted by the greatest 
scholars, but it has also unfortunately led to the most 
trivial empiricism with those wlxo only know Hum- 
boldt's method, but are incapable of imitating Ms 
mental aptitude for combination and his intuitive 
power. 

Explanation of the formation of the world by the effects and de- 
posits of the waters of the earth. 
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And if we consider liis style, tlie manner and form 
of Ixis literary descriptions, tlie artistic side of tlie 
autlior, we sliall here again find the truth of the well- 
known proverh : le style c'est Vhomme.'" 

Two nations, the German and the iP'rench, claim 
Humboldt as one of their classical authors, for he is 
equally great in the simple elegance and fluency of 
literary description in both languages. Although he 
often treats of siibjects dry in themselves, and which, 
by a rigid enumeration of self-describing facts, seem 
little adapted for an elegant diction, his writings are 
all ‘distinguished by a style which is as easy, fluent, 
and lucid in its simplicity and unaffected elegance, as 
it is lively, eloquent, and elevated whenever the sub- 
ject permits it. His scientific communications bear 
the characteristic of clearness, and of being founded 
on ample proofs ; his descriptions of nature, without 
being overburdened with words, seem like living 
landscapes painted with accurate fidelity, and their 
interest and charm are increased by being inter- 
spersed with genial interpretations of nature and its 
grand phenomena, while the narrative portion of his 
travelling experience is often given with witty, 
cheerful, even humorous, freshness of conception and 
of judgment, and his simple sketches of scenes from 
natural or national life often attain to poetical 
elevation. 

He has peculiarly the talent of describing the 
splendour of natural scenery by undeviating fidelity 
and absence of all merely rhetorical ornamentation, 
whether these descriptions paint the calm ^ or the 
stormy ocean, the savannas of Central America, the 
giant forests of the tropics, the deserts and precipices 
of the Peruvian and Mexican mountains, or the 
xmvegetating snow summits and craters of volcanos. 
Wherever he describes a single object, any pheno- 
menon or discovery, he always bears in mind its 
relation to natxire in general, short and concisely, 
without degenerating into poetical exaggeration; he 
can keep alive our admiration for the grandness of 
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nature, -wtetlier lie describes a majestic or a terrible 
landscape, a mineral, a plant, or an organic law. Bj 
this unadulterated faitlifulness of description, this 
simple painting of subjects just as nature reveals 
tbem, and as the mind and heart arc normally moved 
by them without intermixture of morbid sentiiticnta- 
lity, or subjective peculiarities — ^by this, Humboldt 
enchains the reader, and gives him such a conc(3ption 
of the tropics, that he forgets whether ho ha.s seen 
these scenes himself, or has only made their acejuaint-' 
ance through a wi*itten delineation. 

Humboldt is the representative of imrc objectivencss 
and reflectiveness ; like a concave mirror, lie reflects 
all the received rays in the purest light, but having 
a collective ideal focus in the back-ground. 

In his work on the journey to the e<prinoctial 
regions, he made use of a species of description which, 
if not quite new, was employed with very happy effect 
by him, and perfected to a high degree. This tnothod, 
which has since been frequently adopted, has tlie 
peculiarity that he frequently pauses in the narra- 
tion of his adventures and journeys to make observa- 
tions, and give explanations on what has passed, and 
prepare the reader for the better comprebenvSion of 
what is to follow by communicating general facts, and 
by remarks on the general aspect of the coming events 
on these stations in the journey. By this method of 
description such travels* especially when they refer to 
the personal adventures and accidents of journey, lose 
that uniformity, subjectiveness, and monotony which 
is but little removed from tediousness. Huml)oldt 
never obtrudes his individuality; his aim is always to 
give a scientific character to the narration in which 
he plays a prominent part, and it must be especially 
mentioned that he always rigidly distinguishes and 
explains what is the result of his own observation, 
and what he has adapted from other sources, or made 
use of as auxiliary explanations. Tliis characteristic 
is quite in unison with his modesty and scientific con- 
sciousness, which makes him sift and arrange his facts 
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and Ms observations, in order to classify them as strictly 
as he respects the scientific acquirements of others, 
and use them only as an acknowledged loan when 
this imitual exchange promises any advantage to the 
interests of science objectively. His reader will per- 
ceiye in every page of his works that when Hnmboldt 
writes, such a mass of scientific material crowds upon 
his happy memory, that in thinking, he compares, 
quotes, corrects, confirms, or contradicts. The entire 
field of science lies open before his mind when he 
perhaps only intends to communicate one single fact 
of his experience. Hence it conies that his writings, 
especially those that are purely scientific and de- 
scriptive, have, besides the original by Mmself, a 
rich appendix of notes, quotations, comparisons, and 
references, in all sciences and from all ages, which 
sometimes surpass the purely descriptive text in force, 
and adorn it like pearls on the string which connects 
them. These notes especially force us to admire the 
unexampled universality and profundity of his erudi- 
tion and his power of memory, 

Humboldt displayed much tact in the composition 
of his great works. He wrote them originally in the 
French language, the universally-understood medium 
of the civilized world, and thus made it possible that 
they should be available to all nations. Thus the 
great effect of his writings on the majority of intelli- 
gent readers was at once an univei-sal one, equally 
effectual at the same time with all nations in 
j)roducing a sj)eedy development of the universally- 
awakening sense for natural science and comparative 
studies, and by arousing and increasing an interest 
for Humboldf's system of scientific observation. His 
writings have also been frequently translated into 
other languages — ^by Wimmer into German, by Wil- 
liams and Macgillivray into English. Some works 
wcu’O translated into German under Humboldt’s super- 
intendence, as, for example, his Asiatic voyage by 
Malilmann, and some were popularised and published 
by extracts. During the last few years he has com- 
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menced to publisli a work great in its plans but not 
jet completed, a testament, as it were, of bis scientific 
labours of sixty years, a heritage for the world to 
which we will call especial attention in another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 


KOSMOS, AS THE EPITOME OP HUMBOLEX’S SCIENTIPIO EIPE. 

In speaking of the lectures on physical geography 
givexi by Humboldt in the 'winter of 1827-28;, in the 
Xiecture-room of the University^, and in the Large- 
hall of the Singing Academy of Berlin^ we mentioned 
that he had the intention of publishing these re- 
nowned lectures in a work called Kosmos/"* but‘ that 
other occurrences forced him to delay its revision and 
publication. He considered these lectures;, delivered 
before a large miscellaneously educated public, as an 
easy conclusive means of proving the good or imper- 
fect connexion of single portions of his theories, and, 
therefore, he had before coming to Berlin given 
similar lectures in Paris in the Erench language. He 
laid down in unstudied addresses, and without 
written notes, his conception of science ; ^ and how 
anxious the public were to retain the fugitive words, 
is evident from the fact that of his capable hearers 
several took doWn his lectures, and several prepared 
and published them by means of notes and an excel- 
lent memory. Humboldt did not write down what 
he had then lectured until ISIjS and 1844, but how 
could he have written the same when in the inter- 
vening time the treasures of observation and ex- 
perience had so considerably increased, and opinions 
and theories had been developed by more mature 
consideration? But in order to give unity, spirit, 
and life to his subsequent descriptions, he started 
from those lectures and the era of science therein. 
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represented, and developed them from his former 
themes, on the footing of contimial progr(\ss. 
This is the exterior history of tliat grc^at work, 
which has appeared in modern tinnrs nnden,' the 
title Kosmos/" 

But this work has also an inner history wlucli 
reflects the mental development of Hiim})oldt\s Ihb- 
We have called this work a tostam(3nt, a, heritiago to 
the world, and Humboldt himself says of it that ho 
offers a work to the German public in the ov<n;ving of 
his active life, the plan for which has hc(ni pri^scnt to 
his soul in faint outline for nearly half a C(iniuiry. 

He recognised the importance of his sciontifle tc^sta- 
inent, for he knew that he must conclude the r(\solts 
of his life. He often deemed the undci^takbig ini|)i'at*ti- 
cable, and yet, urged by the collective fruits of h islifc\ 
and by the feeling that he owed the world a general 
resume of his researches, extended over a period of 
fifty years, he always returned to this work of making 
the treasures of his eminent mind the common pro- 
perty of his Gorman fatherland, and to delegate it to 
them as a valuable inheritance. This feeling is 
expressed by the fact that he wrote the work in the 
German language. The great purpose of his life was 
to comprehend all matter in its general coimoxlon 
and entire nature as a unity, moved and impregnated 
by inner powers.^ By the investigation of a single 
fact in natural science, the knowledge of other single 
facts were revealed to him, for the different domains 
of science fertilized each other- lie cxplainc<l the 
complicated causes of the varied forms of existence, 
and traced them to the prevailing laws of th<;^ unity 
of nature. 

This great aim of Ms life was especially advanced by 
the happiest social circumstances which are rarely 
offered to a scientific traveller ; for he not only found 
the opportunity of seeing coast lands, like most 
circumnavigators, but also of penetrating far into 
interior plains of two world-quarters, where lie inves- 
tigated the most prominent contrasts of nature, — the 
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Soixtli American tropics and tlae steppes of Nortlieni 
Asia,,- — and was tlicreloy led to comparisons and 
gcjnera,! observations, and tlins became qualified to 
conceive boa veil and earth in its entirety as a physical 
unity. 

His immense scientific attainments were at the 
S(Tvic(i of a, 11 men of science. Humboldt not only 
imparted them ircely, but arranged them comprehen- 
sivedy in, his works. But the summary of his know- 
ledge, the fruit of his life, he dedicated to his father- 
laud, and for this purpose he started from the point 
whores ho had first been a public instructor of the 
j)eoplo, from his lectures in Berlin, which commenced 
what Kosmos was intended to complete. But the 
hicfcures and Kosrnos have nothing in common except 
the order of subjects; for since 1827 science has ne- 
cessarily taken another form in consequence of the 
progressive explanation of natural phenomena and 
pliysical laws, in consequence of the increasing per- 
fection of experimental instruments and the conse- 
qrunit enlargement of the perceptive limits ; the 
mysterious had been explained, the inipenetrable had 
hoen cleared, and the mind itself had risen to a 
higher standard by the simultaneous action of new 
views and experiences. Humboldt felt, more than 
any one, the great difficulty of producing a work 
which might be a faithful, enduringly correct picture 
of an eternally progressive world ; for the higher the 
stxidont attains in the progress of the human mind, 
the 3:nore the horizon extends with new fields for 
observation. Works on natural science become old in 
time and are forgotten ; but Humboldt, inspired by 
tlio high dignity of natural science, and by an ardent 
love for it, was not discouraged when he was 
roxumded of a future perfection of human knowledge, 
i()r ho know that he had been instrumental in raising 
the firm, indestructible foundations^ for many of its 
most important branches. And if even what now 
appears as a single phenomenon be in future classi- 
fiecl ixndcr a general law, if new powers are disco- 
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vexed or explained^ if apparently simple inatter l)c^ 
increased in number or recogtrised as l)oing compound, 
Htimboldf's researches -will nevertheless be important 
to the most remote ages, for they sliow ns natnro in 
its animation, and point to the eternally imnnitablo 
and regular amid physical mutability. 

The order in which the lectures wore given is ad- 
hered to in Kosmos. We have stated that the course 
consisted of sixty-one free addresses, which were sub- 
divided as follows : — 

Tive lectures treated of the nature and litnits of 
physical geognaphy, and included a general sketch 
of nature. 

Three were devoted to a history of the science of 
the world. 

Two to inducements to a study of natural science. 

Sixteen to the Heavens. 

Five to the form, density, latent heat, and mag- 
netic power of the earth, and to the polar light. 

Four were on the nature of th.e firm, earth crust, 
on hot springs, earthquakes, and volcanos. 

Two on mountains, and the type of their forma- 
tion. 

Two on the form of the earth's surface, on the con- 
nexion of the continents, and the elevation of 
the soil over ravines. 

Three on the sea as a globular fluid surrounding the 
earth. 

Ten on the atmosphere as an elastic fluid surrou, rid- 
ing the earth, and on the distribution of heat. 

One on the geographic distribution of organized 
matter in general. 

Three on the geography of plants. 

Three on the geography of animals. 

Two on the races of man. 

This will serve as a review of the general contents 
of Kosmos. A world is revealed to our senses and 
our intelligence in this work of Humboldt ; the en- 
tire world as a scientific, strictly objective, but at the 
same time truly animated picture of infinite variety 
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mid stiblimest unity, of constant motion, and of the 
iimnutablc repose of eternal laws. He first brings us 
to the right point of view for the contemplation of 
this groat picture, by explaining the variety of its 
plea,surcs, — ^Ixo facilitates the comprehension of natu« 
ral laws by Ids experience, and then unveils the great 
picture in pex'spcctivo, commencing with the most 
<livStant ncbulcB and revolving stars, and proceeding 
gmdually to the earth, its geography, its plants, its 
animals, and its human inhabitants. Herein he shows 
tlici intimate connexion of general truths and special 
<lovolopmeixts, with that geniality of scientific treat- 
ment ixx the choice of matter, and in the form and 
stylo of composition, which is so peculiarly his own ; 
axid then follow the incentives to natural studies, 
axxxoixg which he enumerates, especially, lively de- 
sexiptions of natural scenery, landscape painting, 
intercourse with plants, and their taste-elevating cul- 
tivatioxx ixx conservatories. 

Tlxe great truths explained in Kosmos are a legacy 
to the German nation, and therefore this biographical 
xxxomxxnent is the most fitting place for explaining the 
basis of this scientific testament to the people in in- 
t(ilHgiblc3 language. 

Nature, as Humboldt represents it, is as capable of 
affording the xxoblest pleasures as it is of inciting to 
tlxe higlxost ixxtellectual development, and to an in- 
sight ixxto tbo profounder duties of humanity. In 
any intercourse with nature, as a well-understood and 
explained world of phenomena, where every form and 
motion are referred to a well-considered law, man 
must become nobler and more self-conscious ; but 
it is not indifferent by what means man attains to 
a higher enjoyment of nature. “Humholdt says this 
in the introduction to Kosmos, and reveals the indi- 
viduality of his own nature. He thinks that the 
lowest kind of appreciation of nature is independent 
of an insight into the effects of its powers, but 
ahnost independent likewise of the pecuhar cha- 
racteristics of the surrounding scenery. He says 
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Wliere xmiform social plants cover the plaiii^ and the 
eye rests on the boinidless distance, where tlu^ o<‘.ea:n\s 
waves playfully wash the shores and thread their wa.y 
through elms or sea-weed, the fooling for free naftire 
penetrates us everywhere, and the itiward prcjsenti- 
inent of its existence by eternal laws/' 

Whoever has felt that a secret power (exists in these 
emotions, which refreshes, exhilarates, and strengthens 
the wearied spirit, or soothes the afflicted lioart, and 
the storm of passion, will admire Hxnnholdt's clear- 
ness of perception, before which nature revealed lica:- 
self to him. The solemn and serious feeling wliich 
inspires us at such moments rests on tlie almost un- 
conscious sense of a higher law ai id natural legality ; 
it is uihversality which stands heforo our own limita- 
tion from which we would escape ; it is an eujoyuuint 
of nature accorded to all men, intelligent aird ignorant^ 
on all portions of the world filled with axiimal ami 
vegetable life. 

But Humboldt perceives another higher enjoyment, 
likewise appreciated by the feelings, in the cirennn- 
stance that man is moved not only by a cotniminiott 
with nature, but by the special character of a locality. 
He says: Such impressions are more vivid andmox*e 
decided, and therefore fitted for peculiar emotions. 
Sometimes our feelings are excited by the grandeur 
of nature in the wild struggle of confiictixig elementB, 
or we are impressed by, the desolation of iminoasixx- 
able prairies and steppes, pictures of the immutable 
and rigid ; sometimes we are enchanted by a morc^ 
pleasing image, the sight of a cultivated field, the fimt 
settlement of man, surrounded hy rocks on the brink 
of the bubbling mountain rivulet/" 

These two phases of an enjojanent of nature, ospo- 
cially the latter individual one, whex*e tlie p<.)sitivc circle 
of ideas and feelings which are excited by nature 
prove its force and stability, are felt by Humboldt in 
a truly poetic manner, as we shall oftexx find in his 
works. Wherever he indrxlges in recollections, Ixis 
emotions wander hack to the impressions of nature — 
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lie thinks of the ocean in mild tropical nights, when 
the calm starlight, not sparkling in those regions, 
ponrs over its expanse of waves; he thinks of the 
wooded vales of the Cordilleras, where strong palm 
trees, like pillars, break through the dark foliage ; he 
thinks of the Peak of Teneriffe, where layei’S of clouds 
separate the cone from the lower earth, and a sudden 
rent in the clouds opens a view for the spectator on 
high over the vine-covered hills of Orotava and the 
gardens on the coast. These great scenes of nature 
exercise their influence by the individual character of 
the landscape, and not by the calm, creative power 
of still life, for even the terrible, the infinite, and in- 
comprehensible, are a source of enjoyment here. The 
imagination endeavours creatively to supply what re- 
mains veiled from the senses, and we erroneously 
believe to receive from the material world what our 
feelings have introduced into it. Humboldt says : 

When after a long voyage far from home we for the 
first time set foot in a tropical country, we rejoice to 
see on the steep precipices the same rocky formation 
which we have quitted on European soil, and whose 
universality seems to prove that the earth crust was 
formed independently of the exterior influences of the 
present climatic relations ; but this well-known earth 
is decked with the forms of a foreign flora. Then the 
wonderfully adaptive power of the human mind re- 
veals itself to the inhahitants of the northern zone, 
surrounded hy unaccustomed plants, by the overpower- 
ing grandeur of the tropical organizations, and hy an 
exotic nature. We seem so familiar with all organized 
matter, that if it even at first seems as if our native 
landscape, like a native dialect, would seem more 
familiar and agreeable than this foreign, voluptuous 
fertility, we are very soon at home in the palm climate 
of the torrid zone. By the mysterious connexion of 
all organic matter (and the feeling for the necessity 
of this connexion is involuntarily latent within us), 
those exotic forms seem to our phantasy as the ennobled 
and more elevated forms of the same objects which 
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surrounded us in youth. Thus obscure feelings, the 
connexion of material observations, and afterwards the 
active exercise of reflection, lead us to the knowledge 
which penetrates through all grades of civilization, 
that a common, ordained, and therefore eternal unity 
prevails over all nature.^^ 

But another and a higher enjoyment of nature is 
that where ideas are united with the excitement of 
the feelings, — ^where the regular and immutable laws 
of nature are not only felt, but acknowledged by the 
reasoning power. Humboldt not only did much for 
the development of this feeling, but has endeavoured 
to excite men to it, and educate them for it, by his 
writings. For an appreciation of nature in its regu- 
larity is a duty of civilization; it is a human, ennobling 
enjoyment, for which a want is felt by the increasing 
education of our age, and needs a greater development. 
In spite of a generally high intelligence, the grossest 
ignorance on natural subjects still prevails even in the 
higher classes, and an appreciation of nature rarely 
rises above the before-mentioned lower grades of a 
simple emotion. But in the present age, where all 
classes strive to enrich their life by a greater abun- 
dance of ideas, a better insight into nature cannot 
fail ; and therefore Humboldt's Kosmos^"' is impor- 
tant for the Gterman nation, as this work professes to 
be an educational medium to develop in the people 
the highest phase of an appreciation of nature — ^the 
knowl^ge of nature in her regularity and legitimacy, 
besides its individual influence on the feelings. 

It is sometimes asserted that nature loses her 
charms, when we inquire into its secret powers and its 
constitution, that it loses its mysterious halo and exalted 
elevation ; but, even if the play of imagination is cir- 
cuBiscribed, and the charm of the mystery dissolved, if, 
even, an erring philosopher alleges ignorance of na- 
tural laws to be the only source of admiration and 
elevation; an insight into the intercoherence of all 
natural objects, when it is attained and practised in 
Humboldt^s manner, and is not- merely a crude coF 
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lectioD of infinite matexialSj induces tliat Mgliest pliase 
of natural enjoyment, worthy of a refiecting man ; it 
enlarges and ennobles mind and hearty it awakes joys 
of a higher intelligence, and leads to a comprehension 
of the divine. Every law of nature points to a higher, 
unrevealed one ; with increasing knowledge the sense 
of infinity increases in the intelligent mind, and 
Humboldt says, truly, the assertion that natural 
studies destroy natural pleasures, can only proceed 
from ignorance, or a sentimental obstruction of the 
mind. He adds, indeed, that powers, in the real 
sense of the word, only then work mysteriously in 
the obscurity of a mysterious force, when their work- 
ing lies beyond the reach of universally known con- 
ditions of nature. The astronomer, who determines 
the diameter of a planet with the heliometer, or the 
Iceland crystal, who measures for years the meridian 
height of the same star, who discovers telescopic comets 
between crowds of nebulae, does not, fortunately for 
the scientific result of his labours, feel his imagination 
excited any more than the descriptive botanist, while 
he counts the petals of the calyx, or the stamina of a 
flower, or investigates the simple or double, the free or 
the annularly complicated teeth of the seed capsule. 
But the measuring and discovery of numerical pro- 
portions, the careful observation of single parts, pre- 
pares for a better knowledge of nature in its entirety, 
and of the organic laws. The heavens and the fertile 
covering of earth, must, certainly, seem a more mag- 
nificent sight to the natural philosopher, who, like 
Thomas Toung, Arago, and Eresnel, measures the 
irregular long streams of light, diroinishing or in- 
creasing in the distance ; to the astronomer, who- by 
means of a space- annihilating telescope, examines the 
moons of Uranus at the extremity of our soky: 
system, or, like Herschel, South, and Strave, dissolves 
masses of light into double stars; or, to the initiated 
eye of the botanist, who recognises the circulation of 
the sap seen in the Ghaxaplants, in nearly all vege- 
table cellular forms, and who perceives the unity of 
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form^ tliat is, the coherence of forms, subdivided into 
races and families — than to the observer whose sense 
for nature has not been refined by an insight into its 
laws. 

But, to attain to this, men must make themselves 
familiar with the universal views of creation; and 
this is, indeed, becoming' an undeniable want for the 
people, which strives after educational means for the 
extension of intelligence and learning. Humboldt 
endeavours to incideate such general views which help 
to explain the single and special laws of natm-e, in 
this, Ms legacy to the German people ; and, thereby 
expands the mental life of the nation, by bringing it 
from its ignorance into connexion with the entire 
world, by letting it surmise the coherence in the 
natural phenomena from these general views, and 
urges on to varied study. 

Partly with the view of calling attention to these 
w^orks of the great philosopher, and of assisting in 
advancing his purpose in those classes of the people 
where “Kosmos^" still requires a popular interpretation, 
partly, also, to present, at the close of this biographic 
sketch, an intellectual portrait of Humboldt, drawn 
by Ms Qvm hand, in the general character of the 
truths acquired by him, by a contemplative observa- 
tion of natural phenomena; we will now endeavour 
to give a very brief summary of Kosmos,^" which may 
be generally comprebensible. We address ourselves 
especially to those of whom Humboldt says: “Whom- 
soever his position permits, sometimes to rise above the 
narrow boundaries of civic life, blushing that he has 
been so long a stranger to nature, and has passed by 
her without emotion, will find one of the noblest en- 
joyments wMch a developed reason can afford to man 
in the contemplation of the great and unbounded 
life of nature. The study of natural sciences will 
awaken faculties in Mm which have long slumbered ; 
he enters into a closer connexion with the material 
world, without becoming insensible to the industrial 
progress and intellectual development of humanity/^ 
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We will first follow Hamfioldt in tlie general 
sketch, of nature^ where he gives ns an abstract of 
natural phenomena. With the word “ Kosmos/^ he in- 
eludes the All, the universe with its regulations and 
its laws. Beginning -with the most distant nebulse of 
the depths of sjpace, he descends gradually to the 
life of our little earth. ECumholdt has studied this 
universe for half a century, with penetrating thought- 
fulness, and clear mind, and he paints faithfully from 
experience. If we take the universe according to his 
spirited description, to he filled with a world perva- 
ding ether, a vapour-like mass; we see it first con- 
densed into the nebulae of the sky, and then con- 
densed still more into the comets, but still penetrable 
by light, rmtil in the planets, all grades of density, 
from that of antimony to that of honey, water and 
firwood have been passed through, one planet showing 
the denser, the other the less solid matter. Hum- 
boldt describes these formations in the space filled by 
ether as balliform matter. 

The stranger to astronomic science will be surprised 
that Humboldt has ventured to determine the locality 
of our solar system, and of the lens-shaped space filled 
by the collected stellar bodies m their course round 
the sun; but this question has long since been solved 
by astronomy, with measurements of the stars, and 
observations of their course, and of their variations. 
It has further been discovered that the self-illuminated 
suns, falsely called fixed stars, also change their 
position ; that, although our solar system, or, as Hum- 
boldt expresses himself, our world-island, only consists 
of one central body, which we call sun, and of planets, 
comets, and asteroids, yet other solar systems have 
two or more of such self-ltxminous bodies, which 
has been proved by the discovery of the so^alled 
double stars, and that these several suns in their turn 
circulate round their common centre, lying in space 
therefore not indicated by any visible body. Our 
solar system includes, according to Humboldt, besides 
tbe chief planets, moons, countless comets (of which,, 
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three, with ahaost a planetary formation, do not move 
ont of the planetary course, while the others float far 
into space), a vaporous, rotatory ring, which seems to 
Tbe situated between Venus and Mars, to cross the 
earthy's course, and to appear to ns in a pyramidical 
form as the zodiacal light ; also a host of asteroids, 
whose eoume crosses that of the earth, or approaches 
very near it, and then, attracted by the earth, fall 
down as meteors, or star-shoots. 

Humboldt has always observed the comets with 
particular interest, and endeavoured better to compre- 
hend the constitution and qualities of these strange 
bodies. The old astronomer, Kepler, once said that 
there were more comets in space than fish in the sea; 
and according to modem astronomy, the course of 
^2arcely 150 has been computed. 

It was to be expected that Humboldt would not 
pass over in a superficial manner these remarkable 
bodies, which, with their small bulk, often scarcely 
-s-^Vo'th part of the earth, occupy, with their tail, 
sometimes millions of miles. Their form is varied; 
sometimes only a cloud of light, a round, brilliant 
vapour, with a denser centre, sometimes having 
head, centre, and tail; sometimes changing as if it 
were engaged in a process of formation, Hum- 
boldt endeavours, scientifically, to allay the feax that 
a comet might some time come into contact with 
the earth. As these tranquillising reasons, which are 
founded on calculations of probability, can only in- 
fluence reflection and reason, and not a desponding 
mood, or the imagination, science now has destroyed 
feat^ which it formerly excited. It is on record that 
returning comets have approached very near the earth, 
like the Lexall-Burckhardt comet of 1 770, which passed 
within six moons'" distance of the earth, and in 1767 
and 1 779 passed through the system of the four 
moons of Jupiter, without causing the least disturb- 
ance in their relation to each other, or to Jupiter. But 
finm the scientific facts that Jupiter and Saturn may 
cause considerable diversity of a comet from its course 
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by tTieir attractive power, whicb is commensurate with, 
their bulk ; that there are comets returning in a very 
short time, that Biela^’s comet traverses the earth^s 
course, and that comets are very different in their in- 
dividuality; many causes might arise which would 
make apparently harmless bodies dangerous ones, and 
which might scientifically confirm the indefinite fears 
of former centuries. 

Our readers will remember that Humboldt observed 
remarkable showers of shooting stars on his journey 
to America. In “Kosmos/"’ he gives his accounts of this 
subject, which he always treated with great minute- 
ness. He calls the star-shoots, and the meteoi's, and 
fire-balls of the same class, the smallest of all asteroids, 
and includes them in the number of bodies revolving 
round the sun; he considers them, with great apparent 
probability, as little bodiesmoving with planetary speed, 
and revolving round the sun in space according to the 
laws of universal gravity in conic sections, elliptical 
and hyperbolical. When these masses meet the 
earth, in their course round the sun, and attracted by 
it, become luminous on the verge of our atmosphere, 
they often let fall a more or less hot, stony matter, 
covered with a black, lustrous coating. These showers 
of star-shoots have been observed to be periodical (by 
Humboldt, 1799, in Cumana, and 1833 and 1834?, in 
North America, besides recuri'ing annually in Novem- 
ber, from the 12th to the 14th^ and in August, from the 
9th to the I4th, and known as Novemfer shoots, or 
St. Laurentius showers), and Humboldt found them 
brighter, more coloured, leaving a longer, brighter 
trace, in the tropics, than in the temperate and cold 
zones, on account of the greater transparency of the 
hot atmosphere. Humboldt considers the connexion of 
the meteor ston^ with the fire-balls as proved ; namely^ 
that the former — often seven feet long — fall from the 
latter, and often strike fifteen feet into the earth, and 
the intimate resemblance between fire-balls and star- 
shoots seems to him no longer doubtful, from evident 
facts. Not so evident is the constitution of th^e 
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bodies, tlieir plastic power, tlieir pbysico-cbemical pro- 
cess, whether the parts which form the dense mass of 
a meteor stone exist separately as vapour, and con- 
dense by illurnination. What passes in the black 
cloud of meteors in which it thunders for some 
moments before the stones faU, whether from the 
little star-shoots something solid falls, or only a 
vaporous iron and nickel, containing meteor dust ; 
all this Humboldt has hitherto not been able to dis- 
cover. The motion, direction, and vicinity of these 
meteoric phenomena, seem to prove that they come 
from space into our atmosphere. They always pro- 
ceed from one region of the heavens, independent of 
the revolution of the earth, their relative speed is four 
and a half to nine miles in a second, which is the 
speed of the planets, the beginning and termination 
of their visibility vary between four and thirty-five 
miles. Humboldt believes that the meteoric streams 
which fall periodically, especially every half year, in 
August and November, and which are composed of 
myriads of minute bodies, cross the course of our 
earth, like the Biela comet, and form a close revolving 
ring, in which the asteroids are so unequally dispersed 
that there are few dense and many loose groups ; the 
earth then periodically comes in contact with these 
dense groups, and this is the time of the meteor 
falls. 

As we have before .mentioned, Humboldt adds 
another circle to our solar system, besides the comets 
and asteroids ; and this he calls the ring of the zodiac, 
and ascribes to it the phenomena of the zodiacal light. 
In describing it, he remembers his visit to the “ palm- 
zone,''^ where he has often seen the zodiacal light 
rising pyramidically, and illuminating a portion of the 
equally long tropical nights, often shining more bril- 
liantly than, the m i l k y way in the sign Sagittarius, as 
well in the thin d^ atmosphere of the tops of the 
Andes, at an elevation of from 12 to 14,000 feet, as in 
the great prairies of Venezuela, on the sea shore, or 
beneath the ever clear sky of Oumana. This pheno- 
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menon of tlie zodiacal is described in one part of 

Hnmboldt^s diary^ written on tlie voyage from Lima to 
the western coasts of Mexico. He says: For three or 
four nights, between ten and fourteen degrees northern 
latitude, I saw the zodiacal light in such brilliancy as 
I have never observed before. Judging by the bril- 
liancy of the stars and nebulae, the transparency of the 
atmosphere in this part of the South Sea is very 
great. From 14th to the 19th of March, no trace of 
the zodiacal light was visible three quarters of an 
hour after the sun's disk had set in the sea, although 
it was completely dark. An hour after sunset, it 
suddenly became visible in great splendour, between 
Aldebaran* and the Pleiades ; narrow, long drawn 
clouds were dispersed over the lovely blue near the 
horizon, like before a yellow carpet ; the upper ones 
from time to time played into bright colours, as if it 
■were a second sunset. In this region of the firma- 
ment, the brightness is increased like at the first 
quarter of the moon. About ten o'clock, the zodiacal 
light was generally already very faint, and at midnight 
only a slight trace was visible." In our dull, so called 
temperate, northern zone, the zodiacal light is plainly 
visible only in the commencement of spring, after 
twilight, over the western horizon, and toward the end 
of autumn, before the morning twilight, over the 
eastern horizon. 

We now come to Humboldt's explanation of this 
extraordinary natural phenomenon, which did not 
excite the attention of natural philosophers and astro- 
nomers, until the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and whose views on the subject are as variously differ- 
ent as imperfect. Humboldt refutes the hitherto 
accepted opinion, that the luminous solar atmosphere 
itself causes the zodiacal light, but considers it pro- 
bable that its material cause may be the existence o£ 
a very much flattened ring, formed of vaporous matter, 
which revolves in space between the courses of Tenus 


The heautijETil red star in the sign of Tanms, ih^ bull. 
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and Mars. He can, liowever, ^ve no explanation of 
the material dimensions of this ring, of its enlarge- 
ment hy the exhalations from the tails of the many 
myriads of comets which approach the siin ; he can 
give no positive account of the strange variatioiis in 
ite extent, which sometimes seems to stretch far 
beyond the course of our earth, nor of its supposed 
connexion with the dense ether surrounding the sun. 
He presumes that the amioxis parts of this ring 
which, according to planetary laws, revolve round the 
sun, are either self-luminous, or only illuminated by 
the sun. That bodies may exist in a self-luminous 
state, Humboldt proves by the fact that, in the year 
1743, a terrestii^ vapouring, during the new moon 
time, was so phosphorescent in the night, that objects 
could be distinguidied by its light at a distance of 600 
feet. In the year 1831 also, the nights were so exti^a- 
ordinarily light, that in northern Germany, small 
print could he read at midnight ; and at the same 
time the morning and evening twilight were unusually 
lengthened. When Humboldt was living in the Ame- 
rican tropics, he often wondered at the varying degree 
of illumination in the zodiacal light, especially when, 
for months he was spending the nights in the open air, 
in the prairies, and on the river shores. At that time, he 
often perceived vibrations and scintillations, and he 
believes that these are especially dependent on the 
evoluiion of light on the boundaries of our terrestrial 
atanosphem 

We have hesitatingly followed Humboldt so far 
into Ms higber phase of natural appreciation, in which 
he not only feels the regularity of nature in the soul, 
hut perceives and acknowledges it. We have followed 
his traces at a great distance, because we feared other- 
wise to neglect our purpose of a general survey in the 
profoundness of Ms scientific reasonings. But in Ms 
smveys of the starred dsiy, he refers to the picturesque 
gracefulness of the firmament, and calls his readers'" 
attention to the position of the constellations, and 
their dependence on tfae eternal regular courses and 
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clianges of tlie stars. What seems to us immuta- 
bility in the sky, is only apparent, caused by the 
incalculable distance and changes operating gradu- 
ally to our hmited senses, during millenniums ; on 
every spot of the vault of heaven the same motion 
exists as on earth, for in this motion the whole 
universe has its existence. 

Humboldt had most efficient and celebrated co- 
labourers on the field of astronomy, and during his 
life an immense progress in this science has taken 
place, as well as the improvement and perfection of 
the necessary instruments. Humboldt was able to 
follow this development of astronomical science of the 
last sixty years ; his position secured him the intimacy 
of all great astronomers ; he could see from the 
observatories, what thousands possessing high attain- 
ments only know from description ; he has personally 
watched all discoveries made respecting the heavens 
and the earth, for more than half a century. Hence 
proceeds his knowledge of the universe, his partiality 
for the recurrence of the self-discovered laws of this 
earth in space, his ingenious exjflanation of hitherto 
unintelligible facts. 

The sky exercises a mysterious charm of attraction 
over every one — ^wherever one may look with the 
strongest, space-annihilating telescopes, one finds stars- 
or luminous nebulae, of which many have already 
been resolved into stars; but* there are also starless 
regions of which Herschel once said that devastations 
had there already taken place by time. Humboldt 
calls them chasms in the sky, and thinks they are 
views into an infinite depth of space at whose back- 
ground another starry expanse lies, whose light cannot 
reach us. This view is almost incomprehensible to 
the senses, when it is known that light travels with 
the speed of 41,518 geographical miles in a second, 
and that nevertheless the light of well-known and 
therefore relatively very near stars travels twelve 
years to reach us, and that Herschel, ijhrough his 
famed telescope, discovered luminous nebula whose 
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raySj according to Ms calculations, must have travelled 
nearly two millions of years to reach the earth. And 
if we now, as astronomers frequently observe, hear of 
a star which suddenly loses its light, or increases it 
considerably, these are, as Humboldt says, events 
which, in their historical reality, belong to other ages 
than those in which we perceive them by the changes 
in their rays. They are voices of the past ; an hour 
for us is for a ray of light a space of 148 millions of 
miles, and we may possibly be admiring a star whose 
last rays are now on the way to us, wliile the star 
itself may have ceased to exist ages ago. 

Reflections such as these are induced by con- 
templating the stars with Humboldt ; we learn to 
know, in the light of distant worlds, the oldest per- 
ceptible sign of the existence of matter. 

After this introduction, the ingenuous naturalist 
brings us back to the real field of his experience, the 
earth. Considering first its form, its mean density, 
its warmth, and electro-magnetic power, he acknow- 
ledges, from the relations of the earth and its powers, 
working from the centre outwards, a universal natural 
force — ^namely, subterranean heat — ^wMch produces 
earthquakes, hot springs and volcanic phenomena. 
The surface of the earth disturbed, raised, or broken 
through by tMs force, has in the course of centuries 
formed the relation of the land to the water, and 
the form of the oceaax — ^temporary or permanent 
clefts into these unknown depths serve to connect this 
interior of the earth with the air; fiery springs of 
molten masses rise gradually or sudderdy from the 
unexplored abysses and petrify into lava, and while 
the ancient rocks are changed by the influence of the 
waters, new ones are formed before our eyes ; the waters 
reveal remains of plants and animals, precipitations, 
aggregates, crushed rocks mixed with the osticular 
ashes of an extinct animal creation. Humboldt intro- 
duced a scientific knowledge into this varied scene by 
thoughtful comparisons of the present with the past, 
of the analogous and the dissimilar, by a combination 
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of real phenomena and ideal views^ reflected and 
miiTored in the entirety of nature ; he brings darkly- 
surmised truths on the self-discovered basis of 
geognosy. While we know more of the interior (the 
weight, volume, and density,) than the exterior c€ 
other planets, we had studied only the surface of the 
earth, and Humboldt was the first to open the creative 
laboratory of the interior of the earth to the investiga- 
tions of science. By means of natural fissures, shafts, 
and mines, we know the thickness of the superficial 
strata of the earth, but the greatest perpendicular 
depth which has yet been reached does not exceed 
2000 feet, that is to say, only about one-ten-thousandth 
part of the semi-diameter of the earth. The masses 
which the volcanos eject, and which, for the most part, 
resemble the superficial rock, must, without doubt, 
come from sixty times greater depths than those which 
have hitherto been explored by man. Some sinkings 
prove that coal-beds, Avith their antediluvian remains^ 
lie (for instance, in Belgium) 5000 or 6000 feet below 
the present level of the ocean, and that mountain 
limestone has probably double that depth. Add to 
this the mountain tops as the most elevated portion 
of the surface, and we have a difference of about 
37,000 feet, or nearly of the semi-diameter of 
the earth. 

No more than this is known of the thickness of the 
earth ; and the bottom of the Dcean, felt at some spots 
(but frequently not fathomable with a line 25,400 
feet long) is perfectly unknown. Hence the mass of 
the whole planet and its mean density, can only be 
deduced from comparison of the upper attainable 
portions. Nothing which lies below the above- 
named depth has been examined. Nothing is known 
of the depths where rocks are still fluid, of the cavities 
filled with elastic vapoms, of the condition of the 
fluids under the pressure of confinement, of the law 
of the increase of density, from the peiipheiium to 
the centre. 

Humboldt acknowledges all this, and yet has given 
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us a science of tie earti wMci points out the right way 
for a future perfect knowledge^ and gives the means 
for a general explanation of the law which may lead 
to analogous conclusions on their as yet undiscovered 
muses. His ohservation of the warmth of the earth 
increasing with its depth, and the opposite effect of 
the centre towards the surface, brings him to an 
explanation of volcanos as the causes of the form of 
the earth^s surface, some parts of which are raised to 
xhe regions of eternal snow, while sonie are split by 
rising vapour or burning fluids. Continent and sea 
interchange, and the atmosphere — the air ocean, as 
Humboldt calls it — covers both. 

The distribution of land and water, the form of the 
surface, the direction of the isothermic lines, influence, 
as Humboldt shows, the geographical distribution of 
plants and animals on our planet, but the different 
characteristics of the human races, and their distribu- 
tion over the earth, are entirely independent of these 
conditions of nature. 

Humboldt introduces into ^ these branches of science 
that unity of observation which proceeds from an ar- 
rangement of facts according to their natural relationsw 
It has never been his purpose tahularly to arrange iso- 
lated experiences ; Ms descriptions begin with the 
form and bulk of the earth, but he did not draw his 
history of their origin only from the examination of 
their mineralogic qualities, of petrifactions and crysta- 
lizations, but he found the history of the earth^s origin 
•in its geometric form. He knew that an elliptical 
spheroid revolving, on its axis proves a former soft and 
fluid body, that therefore the earth once was in a fluid 
and afterwards a soft state. Humboldt finds this hypo- 
thesis proved by the depression at the poles, by the 
elevation of the surface on the line which the moon 
describes round the earth, and by the elevation at the' 
equator, the line of the greatest velocity which the 
soft earth would necessarily take. He cMls the level 
of the ocean the mathematical form of the earth, 
which it must form as a revolving ball, but accidental 
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circumstances^ the latent forces which caused inequa- 
lities and elevations, and formed the solid part of the 
earth, change the mathematical into a physical form, 
of surface. On the first form, science has made all its 
graduated measurements of the earth. By eleven such 
measurements, of which nine were made in this cen- 
tury, while the two others date from the old Peruvian 
times, and the East Indian astronomy, it has ascer- 
tained the incurvations of this surface and the size of 
the earth, and it has been foxmd by this means 
that the flattening of the earth spheroid, in which the 
denseness of the mass must increase towards the centre, 

' is nearly equal to the ^^.th part. These measure- 
ments for ascertaining the incnrvations of the earthy's 
surface have not only been made by graduated measure- 
ments, and by observations of the pendulum oscilla- 
tions and the divergence in the moony's course, by 
geometrical astronomic means, but also from conclu- 
sions on the observed movements, on the powers 
generated, and by these powers back on their origin. 

By these measurements, of which eight were made 
in Europe, it has been ascertained that the semi- 
diameter from the centre of the earth to the poles is 
geographical miles shorter than the semi-diameter 
from the centre to the equator ; this shows that the 
surface of the earth from the poles to the equator is 
swelled by a little more than 4A times the height of 
Mont Blanc. The observations made by the oscilla- 
tions of the pendulum have become of extreme im- 
portance for science, and Humboldt justly says : 

When Galileo, as a boy, saw during church service 
that by the duration of the oscillations of the cande- 
labra the entire height of a church dome might be 
measiued, he could not suppose that the pendulum, 
rod would one day be carried * from pole to pole to 
determine the form of the earth, or rather produce 
the conviction that the unequal density of the earth 
strata affects the second pendulum by intricate local 
influences which reveal themselves similarly on large 
surfaces/" 
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Tims tliis time--measiirmg instrument became as im- 
portant for tlie geologist as the lead is to the mariner. 
Both reveal unseen depths ; the variations in the pen- 
dulum oscillations even showed whether cavities, or 
dense basalt masses, exist in the depth of the earth. 

When it was at last possible to ascertain the physi- 
cal form of the earth by means of the moon also, 
science achieved a great triumj)h, and Laplace was 
justified in saying that an astronomer, without leaving 
his observatory, was not only able to determine the 
form and size of the earth, but its distance from the 
sun and moon, results which could, however, not have 
been achieved without long and laborious expeditions 
to the most distant portions of both hemispheres. It 
is a fact that the form of a planet exercises a consider- 
able influence over the movements of other bodies, 
especially on the never distant moons, and therefore 
the form of the earth can he ascertained by an accu- 
rate knowledge of the moon^s movements. And what 
measurements and pendulums could not establish, was 
ascertained by these observations of the irregularities 
of the moon's movements, as not only the flattening 
of the earth "was ascertained by it, but also the proof 
acquired that the strata of the earth increase in den- 
sity from the surface towards the centre, and thus, as 
Humboldt says, the knowledge of exterior forms jus- 
tifies conclusions on the inner constitution of a body. 
The actual fo3rm of ths earth, depending on the in- 
equalities of the hardened surface, is to the regular 
mathematically precise form as the uneven surface of 
an agitated sea to the same surface when calm. 

But the earth was not only measured, it was also 
weighed, by means of pendulum and lead. If with 
these simple instruments the mean density of the 
earth could be determined (which is much greater 
than pure water, being 5*44) its mean weight could 
also be ascertained. Even naturalists have advanced 
hypotheses on the interior of the earth, whose bulk 
must increase in density the nearer it approaches the 
centre; these Humboldt rejects, partly as unfounded, . 
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partly as fabulous. Some calculated how deep in the 
earth fluid and aerious matter were so condensed by 
the pressure of superincumbent masses, as to exceed 
jflatina in hardness ; others represented the interior 
of the earth as a hollow ball, filled with unwieldy 
matter and tremendous repulsive power ; they even 
imagined animals and plants as existing on the inner 
surface of a central globe ; two subterranean, revolv- 
ing planets, Pluto and Proserpine, were said to illu- 
minate this inner space, and near the north-pole the 
opening which led to this inner earth was supposed 
to exist. BTumboldt relates that Captain Symner, a 
believer in this theory, repeatedly invited him and 
Humphrey Davy to make such a subterranean expe- 
dition. So powerful, says Humboldt, is the morbid 
tendency of men to fill unseen spaces with marvellous 
creations, totally disregarding the contradictory testi- 
mony of -well-founded facts and universally-acknow- 
ledged natural laws. 

The result of Humboldt's researches on the interior 
of the earth is a totally different and a scientific one ; 
his views have become the basis of the present doc- 
trines. Proceeding on the well-founded theory, that 
the form and density of the present earth must stand 
in close relation to the forces which prevail through- 
out it, independent of those which are produced 
and influenced by the sun — Humboldt arrived at his 
conclusions. The flattening «f the earth, in conse- 
quence of the centrifugal power of a rotatory ball, 
shows that our earth has once been fluid. When the 
original mass, which Humboldt seems inclined to 
consider as a vaporous one in an extreme degree of 
heat, gradually hardened, heat must have been 
evolved ; while the surface cooled, the cenrte of the 
earth must have remained fluid and hot, until, by the 
continuous radiation of heat from the centre towards 
the surface, a certain temperature has become perma- 
nent, and the subterranean heat has remained higher 
as the depth increases. This is proved by the hot 
waters of the Artesian springs, the temperature of 

N 
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rocks lying deep in the mines, the glowing mass 
which volcanos eject from the depth of the earth. 
Humboldt does not venture to fix the boundary of 
the hardened surface and the fluid centre ; but he 
considers that even in these more fluid parts, the 
movements of ebb and tide dependent on the sun 
and moon prevail. How, as experience shows us that 
heat, in a perpendicular line downwards of 92 Parisian 
feet, increases by one degree of the decennial Celsius 
thermometer, granite must exist in a fluid state at a 
depth of 5-2 geographical miles, four or five times as 
much as the height of the highest point of the 
Himalaya mount ains. 


Humboldt distinguishes three modes of the deve- 
lopment of the inner heat of the earth. The first is, 
that the strata of earth are periodically warmed 
and cooled by the sun and the seasons of the year, 
and thus arises a stream of heat from the exterior 
inwards, and then again from the interior outwards,* 
Secondly, in the regions of the equator, a portion of 
heat penetrates the earth, and flows in it towards the 
cooler poles, where it is again united with the air. 
Pinally, our earth has been, since incalculable ages, 
m a state of gradual refrigeration ; the inner central 
lisatj wiiicli originally made tlie eartli glowing hot, 
loses more and more by tbe gradual discharge towards 
the surface and into the atmosphere, although millen- 
niums do not sufB.ce -to measure the degrees We 
therefore live, as Humboldt expresses himself, between 
the glowmg heat of the lower strata and the cold 
atmosphere, of which the temperature is probably 

r of quicksilver. (40 degrees 

ol TOld of Celsius == -32 degrees of Reaumur.) 

There are celebrated naturalists who have denied 
the unmterrupted increase of heat from the surface to 


* THs heat does not penetrate fer. In the temperate zones the 
r permanent tem^ratnre begins at a depth of fifty -five to 
smty feet , and at half the depth -winter and summer -warmth have 
warcely half a d^ee influence cm the thermometer. In the tropics 
the unchangeable tenqierature lies one foot below the surface ^ ' 
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the centre of the earth ; as^ for example, Poisson, \tIio 
declares all heat to proceed from the exterior inward ; 
hut this hj^3othesis can now no more affect Hiim- 
holdt's theory, -which if it were even only a supposition, 
fully explains many phenomena which would other- 
wise be unintelligible. 

An important mysterious force of the earth, which 
surrounds all atoms of existence like a wonderliil 
chain, is magnetism, to which subject Humboldt has 
devoted a g’reat portion of his time. Every change of 
temperature produces magnetic and electric streams, 
and these Humboldt investigated for years by means 
of the magnetic needle. The electro-magnetic streams 
circulate mysteriously in a continual variety of deve- 
lopment through the earth, and their changes, which 
are shown by the sensitive needle, occur, to the hour, 
according to place, solar position, and warmth, and 
are suddenly modified only by the polar light. The 
sudden interruption of the constantly-flowing earth- 
magnetism, wdiich takes place duiing the northern 
light, occurs simultaneously, even if the observers 
were thousands of miles distant ; it is like a vibration 
of the entire earth, or it runs like a pulsation in all 
dhections of the earthy’s surface, with such extreme 
regularity that distances might be measured by it. 

Humboldt has not been able to ascertain the causes 
of these sudden -vibrations of the magnetic needle, 
the sign of disturbances and revolutions in the earth^s 
magnetism. It is a known fact that all matter is 
magnetic (f, e, at-feractive) as long as it is pervaded by 
electricity, and this fact may be explained by future 
philosophers. Humboldt discovered the variability in 
the mode of development, the inclination and the 
horizontal divergence of the earth-magnetism, to be 
the three phenomena by which this force can be 
observed on the earth’s surface. He added three 
scientific lines as determining its equal force, equal 
attraction, and equal repulsion, which he called the 


^ Hiiinboidt calls tliem magnetic storms. 
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isodynamic, tlie isoclinic^ and the isogonic lines, and 
by imagining three lines graphically drawn oyer the 
earth, he showed thereby the -vibrating and advancing 
direction (curves) of that mysterions force. Observa- 
tions of tMs kind are extremely difficult and arduous 
to make, and Humboldt thinks that not for centuries 
will it be possible to understand the history of these 
intricate magnetic lines by accurate systematic obser- 
vation. As he has always pursued this subject with 
great interest, he endeavoured to institute such regular 
experiments. Through his exertions Europe, Asia, 
Afiica, &c., have been covered since 1828 with a cor- 
responding net of magnetic observatories, extending 
from Toronto in Upper Canada to the Cape of Good 
Hope and Van Diemen's Land — from Paris to Pekin. 
The discoveries of Oerstedt on electro-magnetism, and 
the corresponding results of Arago and Faraday were 
very welcome to Humboldt. Oerstedt found that 
electricity developed near a body being a conductor 
of electricity generates magnetism, while Faraday 
remarked that magnetism so developed would, on the 
contrary, also generate electric currents. Hence it 
follows that magnetism is one of the numerous forms 
in which electricity shows itself, and science acknow- 
ledged that the two forces were identical.^ But the 
question of the last named of the physical develop- 
ments of the many and intricate phenomena of earth- 
magnetism is not yet aO^swered. It is yet unexplained 
whether the* constant change in the direction of the 
ma^etic phenomena — ^which would seem to indicate 
various ^sterns of electric streams in the earth — ^is 
excited directly by the unequal distribution of heat, or 
whether it is introduced by the solar heat, whether the 
planetary revolutions mfluence it, or whether the 
currents in the atmosphere have their origin in the 
space between the planets, in the polarity of the sun 
or the moon. ^ But the magnetic ohservatories erected 
at Humboldt's instance will assist the solving of this 

* Pliny liad already stunaoised tMs. 
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mystery, for now every regular or irregular move- 
ment of this force is observed on the most distant 
spots of the earth, and instruments as well as the 
senses are now so sharpened that Humboldt assures 
us the persons in charge of the observatories can at 
certain times take down observations every two-and- 
half minutes for twenty-four hours, and are able to 
measure a decrease of the magnetic power by - — ^ ^ ^ 
degree. ^ ^ 

Humboldt calls the north-light (the polar light or 
aurora borealis) the end of a magnetic storm, and con- 
siders it a phenomenon which, since Taraday has dis- 
covered^ that the ma^etic power developes light, 
stands in the most intimate relation with earth- 
magnetism. In the morning, the evening appear- 
ance of this discharge of light is pre-indicated by 
irregularity in the course of the magnet, and this 
shows that a disturbance must have taken place in the 
equable distribution of the magnetic power. Accord- 
ing to ^ Humboldt, the * north-light is a kind of 
magnetic discharge, (as the lightning restores the 
disturbed equilibrium of the atmosphere) — ^which is 
sometimes so violent that it has been seen in full day- 
light (at Lowervorn in 1*786). This phenomenon has 
not only been seen at the North and South Poles, 
but Humboldt has ascertained that it has been met 
with also in the tropics, even in Mexico and Peru 
towards the north, so that the spectator always has 
his own northlight according to the angle of view. 
But the explanation which Humboldt ogives of the 
existence of this north light, which only received its 
name from the direction in which it was most fre- 
quently observed, is of the greatest interest. He 
considers it a self^luminousness of the earth, a light 
development of the planet, in a word an earthlight in 
opposition to the sunlight. The planet Venus also 
phosphoresces on that side not illuminated by the 
sun, and Humboldt thinks it very probable that 
planets and moons, besides the received and reflected 
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ligM of the sun should discharge a self-generated 
light.^ 

While HumboMt was examining the magnetic 
and luminous phenomena of the earthy's interior^ 
he also observed the phenomena which the heat 
of the earth had produced on the earth itself, and 
on its formation. Here he arrived at his favourite 
scheme of volcanic appearances. From the interior 
heat he deduced the revolutions of the earth, the 
former elevation of whole lands and mountains, 
the formation of their strata and minerals, and of 
the gaseous and fluid earths ; he recognised this inte- 
rior warmth as the cause of the local changes of the 
earth by vibration and eruption, such as the gushing 
forth of hot springs, the rising of oxygen or sulphur- 
ous smoke, the ejection of volcanic matter, and the 
eruption of volcanic mountains. In all these pheno- 
mena, he sees only the reactionary activity of the in- 
terior of the earth towards ii;s crust and surface. From 
the remains and petrifactions of antediluvian life, he 
judges that this reaction was formerly more powerful 
than it is now, that the oxygen must then have been 
discharged into the atmosphere more abundantly than 
at present ; that it must, by the imparting of oxy- 
gen to plants, have produced a far more fertile vege- 
tation ; and this is shown by the extinct traces of 
former forests, the tremendous coal deposits, and 
other buried, burning materials. The earthquake — 
that perpendicular, horizontal, or circular vibration of 
the earths surface and crust, which science can now 
measure in direction and force with tolerable accu- 
racy, which is accompanied hy dull noises and subter- 
ranean thunder, while the springs often dry and great 
desolation is caused — ^this became, for Humboldt, an 
important means to the knowledge of the earth. Hift 

=*= Besides tMs aiirom bcHrealis there are other forms of terres- 
tiial light. Humboldt incltEdes. among tiiem. the yet tmexplainedi 
;^Uier lights^ the dry lumnotis fog of 1783 and 1831 , the steady 
hght of large clouds 'which Bozier and Beccaria observed^ the 
bright nights of autumn and winter, &c. 
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experiences led Mm to tlie conclnsion that eartM 
quakes were always taking place every mimite in 
some portion of the earth ; that therefore the interior 
of the earth was constantly reacting upon the exte- 
rior, that probably the high degree of heat of the 
earthy masses in their depth, where they exist in a 
molten condition, is the cause; and that therefore 
the agitation is not confined to certain species of 
mountains, but may occur on any spot of the earth. 
But from the observance of simultaneous distant agi- 
tations, from the direction of these earthquakes and 
waves which frequently cross each other, jfrom the 
subterraneous noise which is often heard at miles dis- 
tant from the active volcano or the revolutionary por- 
tion of the earth^s surface, Humboldt recognised cer- 
tain subterranean connected veins of volcanic activity, 
having their safety valves in the eruptive volcanos, 
and either discharging their explosive masses from 
the crater, or, if these craters are choked, finding 
another, and, for the inhabitants, a more dangerous 
outbreak for their fluids expanded by heat. Some- 
times they are not ripe for eruption, and only pro- 
duce earthquakes. Electric fluids, expanded hy heat, 
are, according to Humboldt, the cause of all volcanic 
phenomena, from the faintest vibration to the most 
terrible eruption. These expanded vapours of boiling 
water, or melted metals and rocks, rising, roll along 
the volcanic galleries in the eartMs interior, often find 
their outlets choked with crystallized or cooled masses, 
and then the pressure of expansion raises the earth 
or imparts the waving motion of the elastic fluids to 
the more solid mass. 

But Humboldt also recognised the chemical changes 
in the earth^s surface and in the atmosphere, as caused 
by the inner vital heat of our earth. The vapours 
exhaled the oxygen gas which the earth discharges 
into the atmosphere itself almost free from nitrogen ; 
many other peculiar gases which rise from various 
clefts in the earth seemed to Humboldt the evident 
proofs of a constant burning process existing in the 
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centre of the glohe. These fountains of air often pre- 
cipitate the matter they contain, and are frequently- 
met with in such districts where volcanic traces are 
not even visible on the surface of the earth. It has 
been before mentioned, that Humboldt explains the 
greater richness and luxuriance of antediluvian vege- 
tation by the greater quantity of oxygen it received, 
and this" rose principally from the oxygen springs, of 
which many yet exist (mofettes) and which gave 
abundant nourishment to the plants. What the 
plants could not consume was absorbed by the chalk 
mountains of the surface, and thus gradually drawn 
from the air, which has thereby become respirable 
for men and animals. Fluids, slime, and melted 
earth, still rise from the centre of the earth, as well as 
oxygen and other gases, and the depth of their origin 
in our planet can be calculated by their heat. Hum- 
boldt connected the places of equal mean tempera- 
ture on the surface of the earth by isothermic lines, 
and on the same system it was intended to draw cer- 
tain lines showing the equal interior heat, to be called 
isogeothermic lines, and these were to be determined 
by the temperature of the waters which rise from the 
centre of the earth and flow from the tops of the 
mountains ; hut this method gave very unsatisfactory 
results compared to Humboldt's plan, as the tempe- 
ratme of these waters is very relative and depends on 
many extraneous circumstances. Cold springs only 
have a mean -temperature when they, without coming 
into contact with the deeper warm springs or the cold 
ones from the mountains, have flowed for a consider- 
able space in that strata where the permanent tem- 
perature of the earth begins, where the warmth of 
the air is not influenced by seasons or by day and night. 
(This, in the temperate zone, is from forty to sixty 
feet ; in the equinoctial regions only one foot below 
the surface.) As regards the hot springs, Humboldt 
declares, that all those which he and others have dis- 
covered are situated at a distance from all volcanos ; 
tha-fc, therefore, the heat of the interior earth gives 
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them their permanent or occasional heat (sometimes 
from ninety-five to ninety-seven degrees), that the 
hottest are always the purest, and that the greater 
heat of the springs must be occasioned by their rising 
from a deeper, i.e,, hotter source. 

Hnmboldt has given some interesting explanations 
of the slime which is ejected from some portions of 
the earth, founded on his investigation of the American 
and Caspian mud volcanos. He considers these erup- 
tions, which are not caused by earthquakes or by fire, 
as a link of the chain of phenomena by which the 
earthy's centre acts on its surface, as something between 
fire volcanos and hot springs ; they are the organs of 
an uninterrupted but weaker action of the planet, by 
which a communication between the centre and the 
surface had formeily existed, but which have been 
choked up, and where the cold slime now rises from 
an inconsiderable depth, while the fire volcanos are 
yet in direct communication with the glowing centre. 
Humboldt has made considerable investigations into 
their origin ; he considers them vaulted elevations of 
the earth's surface, raised by elastic vapours, which 
have broken through and separated the earths strata. 
This produced a basin, ^ or kettle-shaped hollow, in 
whose centre a crater and cone formed itself. Wheti 
the connexion between this opening and the inner 
earth is stopped, the volcano is extinct. In a similar 
manner volcanos have risen from the bottom of the 
sea, and have become inhabitable islands. 

We have yet to mention another phenomenon in- 
vestigated by Humboldt, namely, the volcanic storms, 
so named by himself. These are formed hy the hot 
vapours which rise in the air during the eruption of a 
volcano, and which, in cooling, form a cloud which 
surrounds the fire-pillar often many thousand feet 
high, and from which lightning breaks forth and 
thnnders roll ; these are caused by the sudden con- 
densation of vapour into clouds, which excites the 
violent electric discharge. 

Being unwilling to enter into the details of Hum- 
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boldt's scientific acquirements, as they are collected hy 
Mm in Kosmos/' we must omit Ms classification of 
Tolcanos into central and connected ones, especially as 
tMs system lias been introduced into science by otber 
naturalists. We will return to Humboldt's peculiarfield, 
and treat of Ms results on the creative and destructive 
volcanic power, in reference to mountains and rocks. 

TMs brings us to the extensive field of mineralogic 
geognosy, on which Humboldt always worked with 
great predilection with his old friend Leopold von 
Buch, and which treats of the formal composition 
and arrangement of the earth's strata, and gradually 
leads to the geograpMcal form of its surface. The 
strata^ of the earth were to him the pages of a large 
hook in which he read the events of the past ; the 
kinds and forms of rocks he interpreted as the great 
characters of a history of creation extending over 
many thousands of years. He perceived the process 
of the formation of mountains as fourfold. He calls 
the matter wMch has once been projected from the 
interior of the earth in fluid masses, and which has 
now become more or less solid, eruption rock ; — ^that 
matter wMch was contained in the fluid in 
particles, and has been gradually precipitated, he 
c^ls sediment rock, and includes among it the greater 
port of the horizontal strata of earth, the so-called 
tertiary groups, wMch lie above the chalk formation, 
contMn fossil remains of mammalia, Crustacea, 
&c. The transformed rocks are those changed hy 
contact with volcanic or precipitated earth, or by 
vaporous exhalation or absorption of matters from 
below while by conglomerates he means the sand and 
rock formation composed of mechanically-separated 
ma^es of the three other classes. A.11 these four spe- 
cies Humboldt describes as still progressing in their 
formation, the action of fire and water, though not so 
■^olent as formerly, is still exercising its influence. 
Among the cl^s, the eruption rock, Humboldt 
mcludes granite and Syenite,^ the quartz porphyries, 

of SyieTfn tow 
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greenstone;, hypersthene rock^ Enpkotede and serpen- 
tine, Melaph-yr, Angit, Uralit and Oligoklas-porpliyr, 
Basaltj porphyr-slate, Trachyt and Dolomite. All 
those which former science included among the tran- 
sition, horizontal, secondary or tertiary formations, 
Humboldt calls the sediment rocks, the precipitates 
and deposits of stalactite fluids, such as limestone or 
clayslate,' whether the matter has been previously 
chemically dissolved in water, or only mixed with it 
in fine particles. To this class belong slate, coal de- 
posits, limestone, Travertine (fresh water limestone, 
flint guhr^), and the real infusoria deposit^ — a kind 
of earth, which, as Ehrenberg has proved, consists 
entirely of the iDodies of infusoria, and which covers 
immense spots of the earth's surface. The sandstone 
formations are those rocks which Humboldt calls con- 
glomerates. Humboldt proved that rocks, formerly 
different, may have changed, and that modifications 
are still continuing, and may he detected by compara- 
tive observations on the slowly-progressing changes in 
the great laboratory of nature, by direct chemical 
experiments, which, imitating in miniature the great 
processes in the laboratory of the earth, give the most 
simple conclusions. 

regards the geographic distribution of the rock^ 
over the earth, the most prevailing material is car- 
bonated lime ; the next is the combinations of silicum 
with clay, of kali and natron, with limestone, mag- 
nesia, or iron oxyde. As regards the age of the for- 
mations, the eruptive moimtains are the oldest, and if 
remains of antediluvian animals and plants are foxmd 
in any earth, its later formation is thereby proved. 
An extinct animal and vegetable life lies buried 
in the upper and middle strata. Humboldt justly 
says: ascend into past ages when we descend 

from strata to strata, investigating the position of 
deposits."" 

Humboldt, with his mind's eye, surveys the surface 
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water from the oilier creative processes of tlie planet, 
and ingenionsly connects tlie geograpMc knowledge of 
the earth with geology. He considers the present 
form of the continent as an elevation above the level 
of the sea, produced principally by the , eruption of 
quartz poiph 3 uy, which has broken through the pri- 
meval terrestrial vegetation, as shown in the present 
coal deposits. What we call lowlands, Humboldt de- 
scribes as broad ridges of hills and mountains, whose 
bases lie at the bottom of the sea — a table land, in 
short. The horizontal form of the land of the planet, 
— which is as 1 to 2^ to the quantity of water, and 
of which there is three times more on the northern 
than on the southern oceanic hemisphere — has occu- 
pied Humboldt's investigating mind, the more as 
even in the times of Grecian antiquity it had excited 
great interest. The direction which the longitude 
measurement of the old and new world takes, has led 
Humboldt to new researches. Our old continent has 
its greatest length from east to west, while America 
has hers from north to south ; and while, in the north, 
these two continents are abruptly cut off at their 
greatest breadth, they terminate in the south in pyra- 
midical points, which Humboldt thinks the more 
characteristic because this southern pointed formers 
repeated on all the smaller quarters and peninsulas ; 
and it has been proved that, the more simple the 
coast form and the di^sions of a continent appear, 
the more uniform has remained the education and 
civilization of the inhabitants. He compares the 
much divided Europe to the uniform Asia, Africa, 
and South America. He acknowledges a subterranean 
power as the operating cause of all continental forma- 
tion which did not create the entire continent at once 
and simultaneously, hut at different epochs, by exten- 
sion and elasticity of hot vapours and exhalations, 
which have, at different times, raised the earth's sur- 
ferce over the water, and by subsequent earthquakes 
and eruptions, farmed the details of hill and valley. 
This elevation and revolution of the continent, Hum- 
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boldtj according to bis own and bis contemporaries’ 
researches, does not consider as completed, but as still 
continuing. As there are yet portions o£ the earth^s 
surface which lie below the level of the ocean, — ^for 
instance, the Caspian Sea,^ the Dead Sea, the foimier 
625, the latter 1230 feet below the level of the Medi- 
terranean, — so whole teiTitories rise still, though per- 
haps scarcely perceptibly in the course of a human 
life. Thus the eastern shore of Scandinavia has risen 
320 feet during 8000 years ; and Humboldt calculates 
that in 12,000 years, those portions of the sea near the 
shore, which are now covered by fifty fathoms of water, 
will be raised to the surface and become dry land. 
Thus the growth of the continent is proved ! But if, 
on the one side, land is rising above the sea, one may 
also imagine a gradual sinking on the other ; and 
Humboldt plainly foresees that some north-western 
portions of Europe, by the gradual depression of the 
suiTace, will sink below the water level and become 
sea. There is an absence of any proof for a real in- 
crease or decrease of the ocean, although in former 
ages the level of the sea was undoubtedly a widely 
different one to the present. 

Over the mountains and the plains, and over the 
unstable surface of tlie ocean, lies the earth-surround- 
ing sea of air, to which the oceanic waters refuse to 
impart their w-armth, as the refrigerated particles of 
water become heavier, and fall into the warmer depth. 
But as the air ocean has its wind currents, which re- 
turn according to regular laws (which Dowe especially 
has investigated), so there are also oceanic currents, 
which Humboldt has made the subject of interesting 
researches. Besides the well-known phenomena of 
ebb and tide, tbe movement of ^he waves in obedience 
to prevailing winds, and periodical air pressure, there 


* Humboldt remarks tbattbe periodical, irregular rising and falling 
of tlie waters in tbe Caspian Sea, seems to be a proof that tbe soil is 
yet capable of making weak oscillations, even without earthquakes, 
which must have been more universal at the period when the earth's 
crust was less thick. 
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are currents whicli cross the oceans like rirers, and 
flow past the unaccompanying waves like quiet shores ; 
these are the so-called oceanic currents^ which Hum- 
boldt has most attentively investigated. The principal 
of these is the Atlantic Gulf stream. It rises south of 
the Cape of Good Hope, runs across the Sea of Antilles 
and the Bay of Mexico, through the Straits of Bahama, 
proceeds in a north-western course from the United 
States, receives an eastern direction near the Bank of 
Newfoundland, — ^where one arm runs southward and 
flows to the shores of Iceland and Norway, to which 
it frequently brings, besides its warmth, various ob- 
jects from the tropics. In the Southern Ocean there 
is a similar current, which, however, has a low tempe- 
rature, while the Gulf Stream has a high one. We 
mentioned Humboldt^s investigations on the nature 
of the Gulf Stream when we were sketching liis 
American journey. 

Humboldt adds to the sketch of nature which he has 
composed according to his own scientific acquirements, 
a sketch of the great ocean of air which surrounds our 
planet. He has investigated it accurately in the 
changes of its pressure, its climatic warmth, its hu- 
midity and electriciiy, and its universal barometric 
changes. The wonderful rotatory laws of the winds, 
discovered by Dowe, occupied much of Humboldt^s 
attention, for they led back to universal laws which 
Humboldt had discovered in other phenomena of 
natural life. His arrangement of the frequently men- 
tioned magnetic observatories which cover the eartli 
he hBS endeavoured to make subservient for experi- 
ments on the laws of winds, and he anticipates im- 
portant resulis on the regulation of winds from these 
connected simultaneously-made observations. 

When we were speaking of Humboldt's Asiatic 
journey we mentioned the universal influence of the- 
prevailing winds over climate, and as they have some 
effect in the distiihution of heat, whose scientific 
clasrffication was Humboldt's special aim in the 
isothermic lines instituted 1817, we enter here on a 
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new field of Ms pre-eminent activity^ namely, that of 
comparative climatology. 

Humboldt has a miicli more comprehensive ^iew of 
climate than has hitherto been accepted ; all terres- 
trial forces are combined in it in his acceptation of the 
term, and his explanation of the vaiying climates and 
their causes is based on general scientihc laws. The 
places he connects by the isothermic lines are far 
from parallel with the equator, for the many causes 
which modify the temperature influence their direc- 
tion. The temperature is raised in the temperate 
zone by vicinity to the western coast, to bays or lakes, 
by the situation of the place in relation to large plains, 
or oceans free from ice, by the prevalence of south or 
west winds, by protecting mountain-ridges, by the 
absence of marshes wMch would remain covered with 
ice, hy absence of forests on a sandy sod, by pure sky, 
and by the vicinity of a warm ocean current. The 
opposite of all these must make the temperature 
cooler, but in general in the temperate zones, especially 
in Emrope, the eastern coasts are colder than the 
western, because the east winds come over cold coun- 
tries, the west winds come across the sea. Humboldt 
says, that the studies of his friend George Forster 
have especially led him to these results. 

As the temperature, properly, grows colder with the 
height of latitude, or the distance from the equator, 
Humboldt paid especial attention to this on his in- 
vestigation of meteorological precedents, his institution 
of botanical geography, and other scientific plans, and 
he says that on his many journeys in and out of the 
tropics the comprehension of this law of the decrease 
of temperature with increasing latitude, has always 
been a prominent subject for investigation. To these 
may be added his results on the snow botmdary, the 
humidity and the thawing power of the air, and on 
electricity. 

But from this view of our planet, which he seems 
to have built before our eyes, Humboldt goes on to 
the organic life of plants and animals * the animated 
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surface of tke earth became no less the object of his 
investigation than the fiery fluids or petrified form of 
the planet and its outer form. 

With the infusoria he begins his account of the 
animal kingdom, and with the microscopic plants, as 
an entire perfect plant, the circle of vegetable life. 
Humboldt was assisted in his general investigations of 
this organic world by the most distinguished contem- 
poraries, who revealed the secrets of the smallest space 
by means of the microscope, and discovered life, mo- 
tion, and repetition of the universal Cosmodian con- 
ditions of existence in every vegetable or animal 
organization invisible to common eyes. Organic life 
is active everywhere on the surface of the earth, in its 
precipices and its atmospheric altitudes ; the great 
ocean contains minute microscopic life far into the 
polar^ circles of the arctic ocean. It has been proved 
by direct observation, that “ in the eternal night of 
oceanic depths,""^ as Humboldt expresses bimself, more 
animal than vegetable life is developed, while on tcTTCX^ 
the vegetable principle prevails ; yet the bulk 
of the latter far exceeds that of the former, although 
there is less land than sea. Modern naturalists be- 
lieve they have discovered infusoria in the air. Hum- 
boldt considers this discovery still doubtful, but not 
impossible ; be thinks that just as well as it has 
been proved that pine pollen falls from the atmo- 
sphere, it is possible that little infusoria may be raised 
upwards in vapour, and be retained floating in the air 
for some time * _ Ehrenberg has also discovered that 
the misty dust rain whicli clouds the atmosphere near 
the Cape Verd islands, 380 leagues from the African 
^p^t, consists of the remains of eighteen different 
silicious, polygastric infusoria. 

Humboldt classified plants and animals jfirst, accord- 
ing to their social or their isolated character. In his 

-r portions of melted ice floating in rotind pieces in a 

^titnde of 78^ 10 more tlian fifty kinds of silicious polyga^stria were 
as weU as coscinodisfcs with their green owies, beings there- 
tore capable of supporting life in the extreme of cold. 
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“Flora Friburgensis/' wbicb v'as published in 1793, 
he called those plants social, which always appear in 
groups, and cover large surfaces uniformly, thus con- 
tributing to give a physiognomic character to a land- 
scape, which the moving, often travelling animals, 
cannot do. But the interest of Humboldt's geographi- 
cal conception of plants, lies in his classifying them 
according to climate, whereby they are regulaidy 
ranged one above the other, on mountains, as they 
increase in height, and the belt of the mountains has 
a warm, a temperate, or a cold climate. Humboldt, 
in subsequent years, says of himself : “ It v/as a fortu- 
nate circumstance of my life, that at a time when I 
employed myself almost exclusively with botany, my 
studies, favoured by the view of a grand climatically 
contrasted nature, could be directed to this subject,'' 
namely, to connect the geography of plants with the 
theory of the distribution of warmth over the earth, 
to regulate plants according to their natural families, 
and then distinguish them numerically. 

Humboldt endeavoured to apply the principles 
which he had founded, and which include especially 
the direction of the isothermic lines, which he draws 
over the earth, to connect all points of equal mean 
temperature, and on which the botanical geography 
naturally depends, to this subject ; he endeavoured to 
apply these principles also for a geography of animals, 
although these latter are more apt to change their 
location at will, between the etfuator and the poles, 
while the plants wander only in the egg (as floating 
seeds), and once rooted, remain dependent on soil and 
temperature- 

But in a perfect sketch of nature, man cannot be 
omitted. The human race was therefore also studied 
in its physical degrees of races and tribes, and their 
geographical distribution. This knowledge, Hum- 
boldt endeavoured to obtain, by a more accurate inves- 
tigation into the history of civilization, of race, of 
common language, of modification in the originail 
tendencies of mind and feeling. He also arrived at 

o 
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the coBclusion of the unity of the human family, 
whose different races are but forms of the one only 
kind, which opinion other naturalists had also already 
established Languages also seemed to him as the 
intellectual creations of humanity, and being allied in 
their development, they bore the stamp of nationality, 
and have, therefore, become important, as means to 
recognise the similarity and the variety of human 
races. Language is to him a part of the science of the 
mind ; a sphere surrounding humanity, as a spiritual 
chain, but here with mankind, he fixes the boundaries 
of his sketch of nature, which he will not exceed. 
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CHAPTEK XL 

THE SEHSE EOR THE ENJOYMENT OP NATEEE IN OPPOSITION TO OB- 
JECTIVE observation NATURE AS A MEANS OP IMPROVEMENT POE 

THE MIND AND HEART HISTORY OP A PHYSICAL VI EW OP THE 

WORLD, 

We have given the chief features of Humbol<it''s 
general views of the physical arrangement of the 
world in a brief summary. But, as we had occasion 
to remark in his short biography, an important feature 
in Humboldt's character is, that he not only thinks 
and observes, but that he also/eeZs, and that he dis- 
covers the beautiful in form and movement, as clearly 
as he describes it. Natural science is to him, not a 
matter of memory, but of life, not only mental acti- 
vity, but mental improvement, not only the know- 
ledge of the world beyond us, but a means for the 
better development of ourselves. 

Humboldt teaches us in a most attractive manner, 
how natural studies can he a means of civilization, 
how man may be thereby induced to perceive the 
reflection of the outer world en his own imaginative 
power, hy the feeling of poetical enjoyment and repro- 
duction, by the art of landscape painting, hy the 
cultivation of plants and of exotic flowers, and finally, 
by understanding the great natural laws, first in detail, 
and then gradually in their entirety. This Humboldt 
teaches us in a most attractive way. At the conclusion 
of his picture of nature, he departs from the purely 
physical contemplation of natural objects, — a contem- 
plation which he has throughout purposely denuded 
of everything approaching to an imaginative gaxb, — 
and proceeds to investigate the subject with regard to 
its influence on the feelings of the human mincL 

o 2 
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TMs prodiices that higher degree of natui'al appre- 
oiatioiij of which Hnmholdt, on another occasion, says, 
that it springs from ideas from a comprehension of 
nature. The pictures of natural life received by the 
perceptive faculties, are reflected on the feeling and 
the imagination, and thus reveal an inner world in 
man. This inner world must be studied by intelligent 
men, for it teaches us to know the source of our 
reasonings, of our mental activity, and our emotions. 
By exciting the phantasy, which first is agreeably im- 
pressed by the view of natural objects, and afterwards 
endeavours to retedn the fugitive picture, most men 
are excited to a nearer acquaintance with objective 
nature. The desire for distant, new, unknown forms 
of nature is excited, with it the attempt at a poetical 
treatment of natural scenes, at artistic representation 
of the beauties of nature in landscape j>ainting, or the 
cultivation of graceful or noble plants and animals. 
Humboldt wishes to make all these feelings more 
universal, more intelligible, and more productive, and 
-therefore, at his advanced age, he begins to write on 
it. The second part of Elosmos"''’ treats exclusively 
of this subject. 

Starting with a description of nature, he endeavours 
to describe the feeling for nature as it existed in 
different ages and nations ; he shows that in the 
remotest antiquity, the time of the Hebrews and the 
Indians, feeling for nature was not quite absent,, 
though less loud and evident ; that the Greek had 
neither description nor poetry of nature, and only took 
landscapes for no more than the background for 
passions, heroisms, &c., delineated by human figures ; 
that the Roman was still more sparing in his suscep- 
tibility for the beauties of nature, and left this sense 
undeveloped, spite of his country-life and tillage of 
the fields, in the cold solemnity, sober prudence, and 
exclusively practical direction of their popular life; 
how, with Christianity, the feelings of the ancients, 
till then dead, and directed only to action and to the 
exprestion of human power, and not to external 
objects, were inspired with new senses; how, with 
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t\e civil liberty o£ the human race, the view of the 
great nature was extended, and with the love of soE- 
tude, of solemn reflection, and self-examination, the 
feeling of beauty and order in nature sought to admire 
the goodness of the Creator; how Christianity in- 
spired individuals of the Germanic and Celtic races, 
more devoted to adoration of nature, to investigate 
the preserving and destro5?ing forces in nature, and 
thus incurred the risk of falling a victim to the belief 
in sorcery of the common people : but how, in the 
middle ages, the unconcealed joy in the pleasures of 
nature was developed, mixed, in the Indo-Germanic 
races of hTorthern Europe, with romantic sentimental- 
ism ; how, finally, in more modern centuries, depth 
of feeling and vivacity in the appreciation and influ- 
ence of nature prevail among nations. Humboldt 
describes all tliis in an instructive and interesting- 
manner, and he then advocates that poetry of nature 
where the poetical is born from tbe secretly-felt union 
of the sensual with the intellectual, from the feeling 
of universality and unity of natural life. 

Landscape-painting has also, in Humboldt’s opi- 
nion, an influential effect as an incentive to natural 
studies ; it increases a love for nature. ^ On this^ sub- 
ject, Humboldt enters into the gradual introduction of 
landscape-painting, which, in its rea,l development, 
belongs to the latest period of the middle ages, and 
owes much to the brothers Eyck. The greatest era 
in landscape-painting was the seventeenth century; 
at that time there lived Claude Lorraine, the idyllic 
painter of light and of clear perspective ; Ruysdael, 
grand in dark forests and threatening clouds ; Gaspard 
and Nicholas Poussin, distinguished^ for their repre- 
sentation of romantic scenes; Everdingen, Hobbema^ 
and Cuyp, for their fidelity in copying nature. These 
painters, says Humboldt, intelligently copied what the 
vegetation of Northern Europe, of Southern Italy, 
and of the Iberian peninsula, offered them.^ But he 
recognises a higher grade of landscape-painting in the 
representation of individual forms of nature, which 
was not possible till the geographical knowledge of 
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the world was extended by travel, and the sense of 
beauty was developed by the investigation of bota- 
nical forms. At the present time single individual 
forms of exotic plants, single fruits, branches, or buds 
(by Johann Breughel), the individual chai-acteristic of 
the torrid zone (by Franz Post, of Haarlem, and 
Eckhout, who accompanied Prince Maurice of Nassau 
to the Brazhs), are made the subject of pictures ; 
landscape painters have also commenced to represent 
the simpler forms of our indigenous flora, with a fer- 
tile and creative phantasy and a depth of feeling, 
which nevertheless reflects the whole of nature, 
because on eveiy spot of the earth nature repeats 
herself 

We have only briefly sketched HumboldPs views 
on land^pe-painting ; he demands natural physi- 
ognomy in a landscape ; the picture is to express the 
dark feeling of a locM natural character ; and to con- 
ceive and adequately represent this feeling, Humboldt 
considers as the task of a landscape painter. 

But still he describes this impression of a picture 
as less exciting and narrower than the flirect sensual 
perception of exotic plants in hothouses or parks, and 
distingi^hes the artistic impression from the con- 
templative botanical interest; and although planta- 
tions and ^rdens have not the varied means of 
landscape-painting — such as light and colouring, the 
command otct form and quantity, the mysterious 
imbounded distance of perspective — that is quite 
compensated by the impression which sealftf always, 
exercises^ over the senses. Humboldt is very partial 
to stt^ living garden-landscapes, and wishes to see his. 
descriptive botanical physiognomy applied as a means 
in the art of landscape-gardening. 

We must now follow the great man, whose portrait, 
we ^e endeavouring to draw, on another intellectual 
fi^d, which he has made abimdantly fruitful ; this is 
the history of the phymcal contemplation of the 
woarMj tlie knowledge of tlie gradual development. 
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and extension of the conception of natiire in its en- 
tirety. For the desire of humanity to know heaven 
and earth, and to comprehend the connexion of the great 
natnral forces in both fields, has existed since the 
remotest ages, and among the oldest nations of an- 
tiquity. A contemplative observation of the pheno- 
mena and developments of nature, has, in all ages, 
been indispensable to the intelligent, and the pro- 
gnessive knowledge of nature, in its relation to the 
universe, has always kept pace wdth the civihzation of 
mankind. Like all knowledge, this first contempla- 
tion of nature begun with single objects, and the 
presumed intimate connexion of these with entire 
nature. With increasing civilization this supposition 
became a knowledge of nature, and the prophetic 
phantasy of a Plato, Columbus, and Elepler, dimly 
pointed to the end which experimental science subse- 
quently attained by c^her means. 

The gradual development of the comprehensive 
faculties of humanity, which produced the notion of 
the unity of all natural phenomena, as a whole, inti- 
mately connected in all its parts, is produced, accord- 
ing to Humboldt : first, by the independent pursuit 
of human reason of the knowledge of natural laws — 
or a thoughtful observation of the phenomena of 
nature; secondly, by the great terrestrial events which 
have suddenly extended the horizon for study ; tlmdly, 
by the invention of new means for the extension of 
actual observation, (as telescopes, microscopes, and 
other optical and scientific instruments) which has 
brought us into nearer intercourse with the objects of 
this earth, and with those of the most distant region^ 
having thus strengthened and multiplied our (^pa- 
hihties of perception. , 

Humboldt started from these three featur^ of me 
causes of progress in his studies on the history of 
natural contemplations ; and on this field, also, Ms 
universally developed mind was of great assistance to 
hirn He traced the grcuduoMy increasing knowledge 
of nature, the consequence of a latent ^deavoux fear 



improTement in maiij from tlie oldest natural liistory 
of the old Hellenes. He calls the great world events^ 
such as the voyage of Colaus from Samos, to beyond 
the pillars of Hercules, the expedition of Alexander 
to India, the dominion of the Romans, the spread of 
the Arabian religion, and the discovery of America, 
sudden means of increasing the knowledge of nature, 
especially in the life of those nations which once 
inliahited the shores of the Mediterranean. And, at 
this point, Humboldt refers to languages which each 
operate as a means of communication between sepa- 
rated nationalities, and which, by comparison with 
each other, by an investigation into their constitution, 
and the similarity of their character, assist in the 
study of the human races. 

Humboldt likes always to build his investigation 
on some object, in all his observations which lead him 
to universal subjects, and, thus,^in his description of 
the world in general, which is represented principally 
by natural, philosophical, and rarely by perceptive 
illustrations, he seeks some point of earth upon which 
he can advance contemplatively and experimentally. 
He takes, for this purpose, the Mediterranean Sea as 
the circumscribed space, round which those nations 
lived who prepared .the foundation for our subsequent 
western civiJimtion. From these shores of the Medi- 
terranean he explores the course of civilization, and 
finds the history of the knowledge of nature advance 
progressively with civilization, but not proceeding 
from one, but from several primitive nations. In the 
remotest antiquity, at the extreme horizon of past 
hi^oric ages, we see, contemporaneously, several 
bright stars from which the rays of civilization, crossing 
each other, have flowed on, as in Egypt, Babylon, 
Hineveh, Cashmere, Iran, and China. Humboldt 
^ys, on this occasion, “"these central stars remind one, 
involuntarily, of the ^eater among the dazzling stars 
of the firmament, of the eternal suns, in space, of 
which we perceive the brilliancy of their light, but 
do not know, except of a very few, their distance 
from our planetw'^ 
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Humboldt, following Ms usual metbod, tabes tbe 
MediteiTanean as tbe point where he begins his 
physical history of the world; he divides the Medi~ 
terranean into three parts; the Egean, the Ionian, 
and the Tyrrhenian seas, and recognises these forms 
of the thrice divided Mediterranean as exercising a 
gTeat influence on the earliest boundary, and earliest 
extension of Phoenician and Grecian voyages of dis- 
co vei-y; he shows how important is the physical form 
of the coasts in the course of events, the direction of 
naval expeditions, and the change of government, also 
as a mode of developing ideas. From thence he traces 
the paths of the early civilization of the Hellenes, as 
shown in their voyages in a north-eastern direction, 
by their argonautic expedition to Colchis, towards the 
south by the Ophir expeditions, and westwards by 
Colaus of Samos, and as evinced also by the campaigns 
of Alexander the Great, which opened new roads of 
civilization, and for the advancement of ideas, as new ' 
portions of the earth were included in the circle of 
universal knowledge by conquest, language or litera- 
ture. The Greek spirit encouraged the intermingling 
of nations, from the Nile to the Euphrates, from the 
Jaxartes to the Indus. The extension of the know- 
ledge of the world was a sudden one, both by indi- 
vidual study of nature, and by intercourse with other 
ancient civilized and commercial nations. 

Humboldt pursues the increasing knowledge under 
the Ptolemeans, after the dissolution of the Mace- 
donian empire, and sees in the commerce of Egypt 
with distant countries, in exploratory voyages to^ Ethi- 
opia, in the long ostrich and elephant hunts, in the 
menageides of the royal palaces of Bruchium, &c., 
stimulants to the study of natural history, and to the 
increasing store of observations which were made at 
this era of the Ptolemean, and^ of the Alexandrine 
school, less by observations of individuals, than by 
order, comparison, and explanation of formerly ac- 
quired facts- He then points to the foundation of the 
Alexandrine Museum, and of two libran^, as the 
results of the practical sense, the comparative obser- 
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vations, and tlie universaKsing of the natural science 
of that age. It was, as Humboldt expresses himself^ 
the age of encj^clopedic learning; a connexion of the 
knowledge of heaven and earth — ^whei^e astronomical 
and geographical progress was made — where the move- 
ments of the planets were more accurately ascertained, 
but -wherOj at the same time, all knowledge of the 
absolute size, form, mass, and physical constitution of 
the world remained on its old footing. 

In the Roman world dominion, Humboldt sees the 
first signs of an union of the three above-named 
divisions of the Mediterranean into one confederation, 
connected with other great continents ; he sufficiently 
appreciates the influence of a great confederation on 
natural science; he sees the different previously in- 
dividually progressing streams of civilization united 
here ; Rome had become the centre of this great new 
circle. Geology was advanced hy tillage ; Strabo and 
Ptolemans rose up as the supporters of geographico- 
physical and mathematical science ; mathematical 
optics and chemical science commenced; and Pliny 
inade his first attempt at a physical geography. 

And now Christianity appeared. In it, Humboldt 
perceives the origin of the gradually progressing 
feeling of the unity of the human race^ — ^the great 
fountain of benevolence, of the humanising of nations 
in their morals and manners. He has thus recognised 
four great eras in the progress of knowledge in the 
universe. 1. The attempts to advance fi:om the shores 
of the Mediterranean eastward towards Pontus and 
Phasisj southward, to Ophir, and tropical auriferous 
countries; and westward, towards the pillars of Her- 
cules, in the ocean. 2. The Macedonian campaign 
under Alexander. 3, Period of the Lagides; and 
4- Roman dominion: but, he acknowledges besides, 
tbe immense influence of the Arabian invasion, which 
introduced a foreign element into European civilization, 
of the discoveri^ of the Portuguese and Spaniards 
in the six or seven centuries subsequently occurring. 
Both these events considerably advanced and extended 
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physical and mathematical science, and the knoYdedo*e 
of astronomy and geography. Henceforward, say& 
Humboldt, the advancement of cosmical knowledo-e 
was no longer dependent on single political events,, 
but on the events occurring in space. The Arabians^ 
a Semitic, primitive race, not only opposed barbarism, 
but went back to the sources of Greek philosophy, and 
opened new paths to natural observation; therefore 
Humboldt, who has so well proved that the life of 
nations is influenced, besides their intellectual quali- 
fications, by many objective conditions, of soil, climate, 
and vicinity of the ocean, perceives in the irregular 
form of the Arabian peninsula, an important reason 
for the great intercomrse this nation had with the 
world, and their consequent influence on the study of 
natural sciences, which was particularly favoured by 
their native love for nature and her powers. They 
cultivated pre-eminently medical science and che- 
mistry, and founded a new scientific era in the latter. 
Humboldt pronounces the importance of chemistry to 
consist in this, that through it the first knowledge bf 
the difference of matter, and of the influence of its 
powers not visible by movement, was obtained, and 
that thus the admixture of matter became a branch 
of knowledge, as well as the forrru But the know- 
ledge of the earth in the heart of the continent was 
also cultivated by the Arab intellect as well as astro- 
nomy, and mathematic science in general. 

And now came the era of oceanic discoveries ; the 
fifteenth century impelled all intellectual labour to- 
wards one goal ; the views of the middle ages were 
gone, and a new age was preparing. 

The western hemisphere was discovered — ^the first 
ineffectual discovery of America in the eleventh cen- 
tury became, through Columbus, a new discovery of 
civilization. The partiality which Humboldt shows for 
this event, and its consequences, in all his descriptions, 
is explained in the biographical accoxint of his life. He 
was, in contrast to Columbus, tbe geographical dis- 
coverer of the American tropics^ the scientific dis- 
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coverer of tliose districts : liis great work was directly 
.alHedtotlieresnltsoftlie pliysical knowledge of tkeworld 
acquired by tkese oceanic discoveries^ wbich extended 
the horizon by a new world. Humboldt's name, there- 
fore, ranks with those of Albertiis Magnus, Roger 
Bacon, Vincent de Beauvais, Columbus, and Gama. 
The two last named men are the conquerors of the 
space on which Humboldt cleared away obscurity, and 
opened the land to science. But the Pacific was also 
opened to the comprehension of men ; not only the 
form of the western coast of the world, but the form 
of the eastern coast of the old world, was ascertained, 
for, as Humboldt shows, the knowledge of the numeric 
relation of the bulk of water and land on our planet 
was freed from erroneous results, and the condition of 
many other phenomena, such as tlie degree of mois- 
ture in the atmosphere, the varying atmospheric pres- 
sure, the vegetative power of plants, the greater or 
lesser distribution of certain families of animals, was 
explained. The western nations of Europe had, there- 
fore, the richest store of material for a study of phy- 
sical geography at their command in a very excited 
age, where a numerous European population were in 
the most direct intercourse with a great, new, and 
magnificent tropical nature in the American plains and 
mountains.^ 

Vega says that man, on his journeys to distant 
regions, sees land and stars change at the same time, 
^nd it therefore follows in the development of natural 
knowledge that important discoveries on the earth 
must increase our knowledge of the world, or, more 
accurately, of the firmament. By the employment of 
perflected telescopes new regions of the heavens were 
revealed, and a new world of ideas born. Columbus 
gained a large space of earth for humanity ; Coperni- 
cus, almost at the same time, made similar discoveries 
in the universe, and the telescope enlarged the circle 

Compare Humboldfs critical investigations into tlie historical 
■develc^ment of a geographical knowledge of the new world and of 
nanrical astronomy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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of this human knowledge to infinity. Ke^^f^ Jis- ^ 
covered the great forces of the movement 
bodies, which Copernicus had surmised; and the- 
great theory of gravitation which Newton introduced 
changed physical astronomy into the mechanics of the 
sky. 

We do not follow Humboldt in his illustrations of 
the history of the development of astronomy from 
Galileo to Kepler, and of the mathematical epoch 
from Newton to Leibnitz, because he has only collected 
the results of his predecessors in his own manner, and 
it does not include his own special researches. But 
with the discoveries of his contemporaries, Humboldt 
is intimately connected, for he had a direct or indirect 
share in all the advances made in natural sciences. 
Therefore his assistance in the sciences of the heavens 
and of the earth is gloriously pre-eminent in the great 
branches of study on warmth, light, magnetism, and 
all great forces, whose better explanation is the intel- 
lectual triumph of the present age. 

We have thus endeavoured to give another intellec- 
tual portrait of Humboldt, by a general sketch of his 
“Kosmos,” which we have made with all possible- 
fidelity. But the great work is not yet completed ; a 
third and last volume will give us the results of the 
discoveries on which the pi-esent condition of science 
is principally founded. And as “ Kosmos,” the great 
legacy to the German nation,.is still incomplete, the life 
of Humboldt is also incomplete, and we take leave of 
liim with the ardent wish that he may yet dwell for 
many years on this earth, with whose mysteries he is. 
so familiar, and from which he has culled such abun- 
dant fruits of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER XIL 


OLEAJmTGS OF HUMBOLBT’S LIFE ILBUSTEATIONS OF TEAVEL 

Ain> OF FTATUEE. 


The life of Alexander von Humboldt is so fertile in 
objective and subjective events, that it was impossible 
to represent the various scenes of his adventures, 
scientific and social, in former chapters. We often 
hurried over events, views, and landscapes, in order 
not to fall from the field of the biographer into that 
of the writer of travel ; but we often wished to tarry 
longer, and give the dangers and impressions of new, 
bold discoveries, or try the effect of many a beauti- 
ful natural scene upon the mind of our reader. As 
we wish, however, to satisfy the readers of this bio- 
graphy in this respect also, and bring Humboldt be- 
fore the people in the various circumstances of his 
glorious activity, and in order once more to follow 
him in his thoughtful contemplation, clear explana- 
tion, and instructive tuition of nature, we have 
gleaned some stray sheaves on the paths traversed 
in the previous chapters. We append, therefore, 
some scenes of travel, natural jihenomena, and views, 
extracted from Humboldt^s writings, as a gallery of 
sketches which will fill up the crude outline, and the 
gaps in our portrait of Humboldt. 
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ASCENT OF THE PEAK OF TENEBIFFE. 

The real ascent of the moTintain begins at Orotava. 
Early in the morning of the 21st June, Humboldt 
and his companions were on the road which leads to 
the summit of the mountain. It was not an agreeable 
day, and, from sunrise until ten o'clock in the morning, 
clouds covered the point of the mountain, which, with 
a clear sky, would have been visible from Orotava. 
(Humboldt says: — ^The journey to the peak of Teneriffe 
is the same as the journeys to the vale of Chamouni 
in Switzerland, and to the summit of Moimt Etna in 
Sicily, where the traveller is obliged to follow his 
guides, and sees only what other travellers have before 
seen and described). A narrow stony path led from 
the town of Orotava through a fine chesnut grove 
into a district covered with bushes, and with several 
varieties of laurel and tree heath ; the stems of these 
heath-plants have a considerable thickness, and flower 
nearly the whole year. 

Arrived at the station Pino del Hom^ito, Hum- 
boldt had a splendid view of the sea and the 
northern portion of Teneriffe. A very voluminous 
gushing spring found here showed a temperature of 
fifteen degrees warmth, which was very surprising to 
Humboldt, because the temperature of springs is 
generally the same as the niean temperature of the 
locality, and the barometric altitude measurement 
coincided accurately with the thermometric measure- 
ments, whence it must be presumed that the tempe- 
rature of this spring is lower than the mean atmo- 
spheric temperature, especially as the spring had its 
soiurce on a higher point of the peak. From this 
point Humboldt ascended constantly without passing 
a single valley, and crossing only the little cleft^ like 
folds in a mantle, surrounding the volcano. The 
points which, from the island, seem separate volcanic 
mountains, such as Chahorra, La Urea, &c., Humboldt 
found to be httle hills leaning against the peak, and 
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Mdmg its pyramidical form. Through the heath dis- 
trict Humboldt ascended into the region of ferns, 
where the root of one -very plentiful kind serves as 
food to the inhabitants of Palma and Zomera ; then 
he came to a wood of juniper and fir trees, and at last 
to a plain, like a large green sea, covered with ferns, 
and which it took the travellers two hours and a half 
to cross. In addition to this they suffered from the 
very great heat, which was reflected from the soil. 
The plain, formed of pumice-stone, is covered with 
the beautiful, odorous, flowering Hetema plant, 
sometimes nine feet high, wdth which the passing- 
hunters decorate themselves, and which serves the goats 
of the peak as nourishment. These goats live here 
•wild, have a dark brown skin, and axe eaten as a 
delicacy. As soon as Humboldt arrived on this 
pumice-stone plain, he saw that the character of the 
landscape, which had been so fertile hitherto, was 
entirely changed ; at every step he came upon im- 
mense volcanic productions ; everything announced a 
quiet, deep solitude of a deserted district, which 
extended over ten square miles of desolation. From 
here the island seemed like a colossal heap of burnt 
matter, round which the vegetable world had formed 
a small border. Through narrow and deep clefts, 
hollowed out by the former mountain-streams of 
olden times, Humboldt came to a mountain level, El 
monton de Fiigo, and from there, at a li eight of 9312 
feet, to a station, Estancia de los Inglesos, where he 
and Hs companions had to pass the first night. 

Humboldt^s dwelling for the night was a cavern, 
which protected him from wind and weather ; the 
guides lighted a fire of dried branches, and lay down, 
without tents or cloaks, upon a heap of burnt stones, 
where the fire, smoke, and wind, were very trouble- 
some. They tried to make a screen of handkerchiefs 
tied together, but the-fire caught and consumed a por- 
tion of it before the travellers perceived it. Hum- 
boldt had never passed a night at such an elevation 
above the sea, and did not then imagine that he would 
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some day visit towns on tlie ridge of tlie Cordilleras 
higher than the peak of Teneriffe^ which he hoped to 
reach next da37^. 

As the cold increased, clouds lowered round the 
peak, and, although the north wind drove them furi- 
ously away, new ones were always gathering, and the 
moon, with a peculiarly blue disk, sometimes peeped 
through clouds and mist. Gradually the point of the 
volcano shrouded itself in thick. mist, which suddenly 
again separating, showed the large pyramid of the 
peak in tlireatening vicinity, casting its tremendous 
shadow on the lower clouds. 

At three o^'clock in the morning Hmnboldt and his 
companions started on the way to Piton, the guides 
faintly lighting the road vrith dim pine torches. In 
two hours they reached a plain called the station of 
the natives, where the people rest who fetch ice and 
snow to sell in the neighbouring towms. There is a 
so-called ice cave here 1732 toises (10,392 feet) hicrh, 
so situated that the rays of the sun cannot enter it to 
melt the ice and snow which accumulates during the 
winter. Humboldt and his companions left this ice 
cave VTith the morning twilight, and struggled on 
through the broken lava, having often to use their 
hands for climbing. Here an atmospheric pheno- 
menon surprised them — ^they seemed to see rockets 
rising in the east, the guides had never seen this 
before, and anticipated an approaching eruption of the 
volcano, when Humboldt perceived that the appar- 
ently floating sparks were the reflections of stars 
which mirrored themselves in the moving mist. The 
journey was now continued through the so-called 
Malpay, and became extremely fatiguing and difficult, 
for the lava has not only very sharp edges and forms 
caves of several feet deep, but also frequently breaks 
off and rolls down. The indolence and ill-will of the 
guides made the ascent more difficult still, for they 
did not wish to go any further, sat down every ten 
minutes to rest, secretly threw away the minerals 
which Humboldt and Bonnland had carefully col- 
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leeted, and it even appeared that none of them had 
ever b^n on the summit of the volcano. In spite of 

these d^dvantages, Humboldt perseveringly folloAved 

the path for three hours, -when they arrived at a little 
plmn m whose centre the Piton or Sugarloaf rises 
and where the outlets of the peak are, which the 
natives caU nosta^, and from which vapours some! 

pSfi^ter 

The steepest part of the mountain had to be climbed 

te achieved by 

foUov^g the remams of an old stream of lava which 
fo^ed a kmd of rocky waU in the midst of the rolling- 
^hes. After cl^bmg with hands and feet up thf 
ported lava mass, they -ascended the duo^- 
M In about half an hour they had surmounted 
tne cone, about ninety toises bio'b 

w^d have been more dangerous still had the^o- 
^ed Sugmloaf been covered with snow. Hum 
boldt was shown the spot on which Cantain 
had once nearly lost his life.* ^ ^ Paudm 

At eight o clock in the momine- in a frpA-n'-r.fv 
perature, Humboldt reached th^’ ton S * 

followed by Hs comna!dn!! ? 
of the fon^erXT 

feet in length and 9 §f be 300 

perceived here'proceeded from som Jslitrf 

tie piot„.e of. 

Wh^“he^had° summit 

dipped, ana roUed down to ihf- “ i halfway, he 

him, his faU was broken by a heap 5*ia^.^o“or:^d f- 
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ejected fire only from its sides. Without further 
danger Humboldt and his companions reached the 
bottom of the funnel-shaped crater, whose depth may 
be about 110 feet, and which, like all extinct tdI- 
canoes, seems to have changed little for centuries. 
Indeed, the majestic effect of the deep ravine seemed 
to Humboldt to consist more in its height above the 
level of the sea, in the desolation of this elevated spot, 
which must be 11,500 feet high, and in the extensive 
prospect which the summit of the mountain affords. 
Humboldt says, “ experience has taught us that the 
tops of the highest mountains rarely offer such fine 
prospects as the less high summits of Vesuvius, the 
Rigi, and the Puy de Dome. But the peak of 
Teneiiffe unites by its slender form and its locality all 
the advantages which less high mountains possess ; 
from its summit is seen not only an immense expanse 
of ocean, but also the forests of Teneriffe, and the 
inhabited portion of the coast, in such vicinity as is 
adapted to produce the finest contrasts of form and 
colour. As we were sitting on the extreme edge 
of the crater we directed our attention to the north- 
west, where the coast is studded with villages and 
hamlets. Below us the mass of exhalations driven 
by the wind formed the most varied pictures. A 
monotonous layer of clouds had been separated on 
several points, by currents of air which the heated 
earth sent up from below^ The town and port of 
Orotava, with its gardens, vineyards and ships, lay 
before us. Prom the height of these solitary regions 
our eyes fell on an inhabited world ; we had the 
contrast between the smiling appearance of cultivated 
plains and the barren sides of the peak, the steep 
precipices covered with loose stones, and the plains 
without a trace of vegetation. We saw the plants 
ranged in zones, according as the warmth of the 
atmosphere? decreases with the ascent.'"' 

The extreme transparency of the atmosphere per- 
mitted the travellers not only to distinguish villages, 
vineyards and gardens- from the top of the peak, but 

p 2 
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even single houses, the sails of shijDs, and the trunks 
of trees; but the stay at this considerable height had 
nevertheless become very tmpleasant, in consequence 
of the cold, which was severe in spite of the season, 
(June), for the thermometer had fallen to two degrees 
(Celsius), and a violent west wind forced the travSlers 
to seek shelter at the foot of the Sugar-loaf. Face 
and hands wei'e numbed with the cold, while their 
boots were burnt by the hot soil on which they stood. 

commenced the retreat; the Sugar-loaf climbed 
Avith such difficulty, was deserted in“ a few m Wes 
although the descent had to be cautiously made on ac- 
coTint of th.6 moveable lava and slippei’y ground. They 
first reached the plain of the retema plants, at a 
teinperature of 22* degrees, which seemed a suffo- 
cating heat after the cold of the summit, and then 
entered gradually the refreshing temperature of ferns 
and bushy heaths. 

Towards evening they arrived again in Orotava. 


THE LLANOS. 

It has been mentioned in former chapters that 
Alexander von Humboldt suffered great hardshins in 
tmversmg the Llanos^ (the treelers, imm^nsf plains 

i Sive our readers 

an idea rf these expeditions, we append a sketch 

of the nature of these steppes. 

Sohtary huts, made of moss and branches and 

covered with talk' hides, lie at a day's jtameytam 
each other. Innumerable herds of vdld bulls. horseT 
and mules, roam about the steppes. Primeval forests 
and impenetrable dMkness, prevail on the narrow 
damp boundary which surrounds the desert, miXv 
^anite rocks nairow the bed of the foamffig rivif 
The wood resounds ^^th the thunder of the ruXnS 
watep, with the roaring of the jaguar and the dull 
howling of the naonkeya Wheri the shallow stream 
has left a sand-bank, there the heavy bulk of the 
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crocodile lies witli open jaws, immovable like a rock, 
sometimes perched on by birds* With its tail coiled 
round the stem of a tree, the tiger-spotted boa lies 
watching on the shore, sure of its prey. Darting 
suddenly forward, it seizes at a bound the young bull 
or the weaker game, and forces its prey, coated with 
slime, down its swelling throat. But when, beneath 
the horizontal rays of the never-clouded sun, the 
burnt-up grass has fallen into dust, then the parched 
soil gapes as if it w’-ere agitated by tremendous earth- 
quakes. Like roaring waterspouts, contrary gusts of 
dust-clouds rise edd3ring funnel-shaped; a dull straw- 
coloured demilight shines over the desolated ground 
from the apparently lowering sky ; the horizon dimi- 
nishes, the steppe shrinks, like the traveller's courage. 
The hot dust which floats in the misty veiled atmo- 
sphere increases the oppressive, ill-odoured heat. 

While the animals in the. icy north are frozen by 
the cold, the crocodile and the boa slumber here 
motionless, buried deep in the soil. The drought 
brings death to all, and the deceitful mirage of the 
waving water pursues the thirsting. Enveloped^ in 
thick clouds of dust, and tormented by a burning 
thirst, the horses and bulls wander about, tbe latter 
roaring loudly in their anguish, the former snuffing 
the wind with outstretched nostrils, to discover the 
vicinity of a not entirely-evaporated ditch in the 
moisture of the breeze. Ajxd^ even when the coolness 
of the long night succeeds the burning heat of the 
day, the horses and herds cannot enjoy a moment of 
repose. Immense hats, vampire-like, suck their blood 
while they sleep, and claw themselves on to their backs, 
where they produce festering sores, in which a host oi 
stinging insects house. When, after the long drought, 
the beneficent rainy season commences, the scene is 
suddenly changed ; the deep blue of the unclouded 
sky grows paler, and at night one scarcely perceives 
the faint space in the sign of the southern cross. The 
gentle phosphorescent glimmer of the Magellan clouds 
is extinguished, and even the signs of the Eagle and 
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the Serpent-bearer Trhich stand over liead^ shine with 
a treniiiloiis light. Like distant mountains^ single 
clouds appear in the south, the mists spread like fogs 
over the zenith, and distant thunder announces the 

refreshing rain Scarcely has the surface 

of the earth been moistened, when the fragrant steppe 
is covered with the most varied grasses. Attracted 
by the light, low plants unfold their slumbering leaves 
and greet the rising sun, together with the song of 
birds, and the opening buds of the water-plants, 
fforses and cattle graze in the full enjoyment of life. 
The beautifully-spotted jaguar hides in the high grass, 
and, cat-like, springs to catch the passing animals. 
. . . . Sometimes one sees the damp clay on the 

shores of the morasses rise slowly and by pieces, with 
a violent noise like the eruption of little slime vol- 
canoes, the earth is thrown high in the air ; . . they 

who are familiar with this phenomenon fly from the 
spot, for a gigantic water-serpent, or a thick-skinned 
crocodile rises from the cavity, awaked from the 
smulated death by the showers of rain. As the 
rivers gradually swell, nature forces the same animals 
which were perishing with thirst for the first half of 
the year on the waterless dusty soil, to live now as 
amphibious animals; a portion of the steppes seems 
like a vast inland sea. The mares retire with their 
foals to the higher banks, which project hke islands 
from the surface of the water. The dry space 
decre^es day by day. The crowded animals swim 
about for hours in search of pasture, and find a 
sparing subsistence from the rich grass which rises 
above the brown-coloured fermenting water. Many 
foals are drowned, many are caught by the crocodiles, 
^ed by a blow from their jagged tails, and then 
devoured; one often sees horses and cattle which have 
escaped the claws of these voracious animals, and 
bear the traces of their sharp teeth in their thighs. 

But as crocodiles and tigers here fight against 
horses and cattle, we also see man opposed to man in 
various parts of the^ deserta With unnatural blood- 
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thirstiiiess, they drink the blood of their enemy, or 
murder Mm when apparently unarmed, with a poi- 
soned thumbnail. The weaker tribes of men carefully 
conceal with their hands the trace of their timid foot- 
paths from their stronger enemies. Thus man, on 
the lowest stage of savage barbarism, as in the appa- 
rent splendour of civilization, always makes his life 
wearisome ; and the same desolating picture of the 
hostilely-divided human race pursues the wanderer 
over land and sea, and the Mstorian through all 
centuries. Therefore, he who longs for mental repbse 
in the endless quarrel of nations, directs Ms attention 
to the calm life of plants, and the secret workings of 
holy nature; or, confiding in the inborn instinct which 
for centuries has glowed in the heart of man, he looi^ 
hopefully up to the Mgh stars, wMch pursue their 
old eternal course in undisturbed harmony/'' 


ASCENT OF THE SILLA OF CARACAS. 

It was difficult to find a guide to the mountain ; 
the hunters do not go so Mgh, and Humboldfs inten- 
tion of collecting plants, breaking off stones, and insti- 
tuting barometric and thermometrie observations, 
were things unknown here. By the intervention of 
the governor, some negroes were appointed to guide 
Mm. As it was the season in wMch two fine days 
rarely succeed each other, Humboldt determined 
fo start on Ms journey on a day when the clouds 
would have lowered, and an approaching clearer at- 
mosphere might be anticipated. The mountain ascent 
was commenced on the 22nd January by a company 
of eighteen persons, who rested for the night in a 
coffee plantation near a precipice. The night w^ 
very clear, and they made use of it for astronomic 
observations. At five o^clock in the morning, the 
company started again on the narrow pathway, fol- 
lowed by slaves who carried the instruments. They 
reached the promontory of SiUa, called by the shop- 
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Lords, Puerta do Silla, at about seven o'clock. Tlie 
morning was fine and cool, the sky seemed to favour the 
undertaking, and the view was most picturesque. The 
guides hoped to reach the Silla heights in six hour’s. 
The noise of the waterfalls was heard, but the moun- 
tain stream could not be seen, for it was concealed 
beneath the thick shadows of the erythrias, clusias, 
and Indian fig-trees. Nothing could be more beau- 
tiful on a spot where there are so many plants with 
large, bright, and tough leaves, as the view down on 
the tops of the trees, illuminated by nearly perpen- 
dicular rays of the sun. 

The way became steeper and more fatiguing ; the 
ground was covered with short grass, which afforded 
no firm footing, and it was impossible to leave any 
footmarks in the grass. Thin vapours rose from the 
forests, and announced an approaching mist. They 
accumulated and ranged themselves as cloudy curls 
round the two tops of the Silla, as the forerunners of 
a still denser mist, Humboldt's companions lost 
courage, and showed some signs of beating a retreat, 
and the intimate garrulity of the accompanying negro 
creoles contrasted strongly with the solemnity of the 
Indians, who had been Humboldt's guides in the 
minions of Caripe. They mocked the discouraged 
guides, and made themselves merry especially at a 
young Capucxn friar, who was, at tbe same time, pro- 
f^or of mathematics. .When the travellers started, 
he thought, as all Europeans do, that he would sur- 
pass all the Americans in boldness, strength, and fore- 
sight; he had even taken bits of white paper with him, 
"that he, as the foremost of the climbers, might throw 
them down from time to time to show the way to the 
less agile. He had boasted much of his boldness and. 
pemeverance, and had promised the monks of his 
ordei^ to fire some rockets from the top of the moun- 
tam, in order to announce to the inhabitants of Caracas 
an event tbe importance of which he alone could ap- 
preciate. But this boaster lost courage long before 
the creoles did, and remained all day in a neighbour- 
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ing plantation, whence he watched with a telescope 
how far Hninholdt and the others would be able to 
climb. 

_ The exxoedition moved on towards the eastern 
highest points of the Silla, which terminates in two 
round points. From the foot of the waterfall Cha- 
caike to a height of 6000 feet, they found only cow- 
pastures, with two small lily-like plants with yellow 
flowers, and some brambles. Humboldt searched in 
vain for a wild rose, of which, indeed, he could only 
find one specimen in South America. Their journey 
now became very arduous on account of the fog, and 
because in climbing the steep and slippery ascent they 
had to make use of their hands as well as their feet. 
At a height of more than 5500 feet, the sight of a 
palm forest in a mountain pass formed a surprising 
contrast to the pastures in the valley * nowhere did 
Humboldt find such a variety of plants on so com- 
paratively small a space, as in this palm forest of 
Pejoal, whose most interesting feature was a bush from 
10 to 15 feet high, of the family of the umbelliferous, 
flowers, which the creoles called incense (incienso). 
While Humboldt was examining the flowers, the sky 
grew darker and darker, the thermometer sank below 
eleven degrees, which, in the torrid zone, causes an 
unpleasant degree of cold. Through groups of Alpine 
plants — so called by Humboldt — ^they again came to 
a pasture-field (savannah), and climbed over a portion 
of the western XDoint, to descend into a cleft between 
the two summits, called the saddle. The luxmioua 
vegetation here made it extremely difficult to find a 
path, which had to be hewn with knives and axes. 
From time to time the clouds separated, and the tra- 
vellers then saw the eastern j)oint of the mountain,, 
but then a dense mist suddenly again obscured the 
view. At every step the danger was incurred of 
coming upon the ledge of the tremendous precipice, 
and falling down 6000 feet into the sea. A halt was. 
made, the negroes soon arrived with victuals, but the 
meal was very sparing, as they had only olives and a 
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little bread. Even the guides had lost all courage, 
and Hirtnholdt had great trouble to prevent their 
returning. 

It was two o^'clock in the afternoon, and Humboldt 
was in hopes of reaching the eastern point before sun- 
set, and returning early enough to rest the night in 
the valley between the two points. He had sent back 
half of his attendants, with the order to meet him on 
the following day, with salt meat and refreshing 
victuals, instead of olives. Scarcely had these 
preparations been made, when the east wind arose, 
and dispersed the clouds in less than two minutes. 
The two points of the Silla covered only with grass 
and low Befaria bushes, seemed astonishingly near. 
Humboldt explains the absence of high trees on the 
two points of the Silla, (the tree boundary in this zone 
being ready 2400 feet higher), by the barrenness of the 
sod, the violence of the sea winds, and the frequent 
spontaneous conflagrations in this region. 

In order to reach the highest eastern point, they 
had to approach the extremely steep precipice hang- 
ing over the sea, and the obstacles which the luxurious 
vegetation had hitherto opposed to their progress 
decreased as the traveUers approached the point. In 
three quarters of an hour they had reached the point 
of the eastern pyramid, and stood 8100 feet above the 
sea. The prospect to the north over the ocean, to the 
south over the fertile plain of Caracas in a circum- 
ference of nearly thirty miles, was surprisingly beau- 
tiful But the open view from this steep precipice, 
whence one <^n see, (though not the town of Caracas, 
which was concealed by tbe western pyramid,) a 
beautiful group of viUages, coffee plantations, and the 
coume of the river Bio Guayra, did not last long. 
Mists again obscured it, and a. swarm of hee-like ani- 
mals attacked the travellers. It would have been rash 
to have tarried neax the deep precipice in this dense 
fog, and the retreat was commenced to the saddle, the 
^)ace which divides the two points. At half-past four, 
Humboldt had finished lus scientific observations, 
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and, pleased with the fortnuate result of this ascent, 
the idea of spending the night in the saddle valley 
was given up. Having found the path they had 
hewn at the ascent, they soon descended into the 
palm forest of PejoaL The night, which quickly suC” 
ceeded the short twilight, overtook Humboldt and 
Bonpland botanizing ; the moon, sometimes obscured 
by clouds, shone in the sky ; the guides who carried 
the instruments, went away, one by one, to seek a 
sleeping place between the rocks, and Humboldt and 
Bonpland, overwhelmed with weariness and thirst, 
arrived at ten oblock in the lower valley, by a 
wearisome path. After a descent of six hours, the 
company again arrived at the farm at the foot of the 
mountain. They had been watched on the summit 
by telescopes in the town. 

THE COMBAT WITH ELECTRIC EELS. 

The marshes and standing waters near Calahozo 
are filled with electric eels. Humboldt and Bonpland 
wished to make experiments in their own house with 
these animals, but for three days they could meet with 
no specimen, on account of the exaggerated fears of 
the people for the electric effects of these animals. 
Tired of waiting, and as the eel which was at last 
brought to them offered no satisfactory results to their 
experiments, Humboldt detesmined to go himself to 
this dreaded and dangerous capture. The Indians 
thereupon took him and Bonpland to a large reservoir 
of slimy water, surrounded hy odorous plants, near the 
village of Pastro de Ahazo ; but it was difl&cult to 
catch the electric eels with common fishing nets, as 
they bury themselves with great agility in the slima 
They did not wish to make use of the Barbasco root, 
which, thrown into the water, would have stupified all 
the fish in it. 

The Indians now declared they would fiah with 
horses, and not until the guides had caught a quantity 
of wild horses and mules, and forced them to enter 
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the ditch, could HiimLoldt and his friends form ony 
idea of this mode of fishing'. The noise occasioned by 
the stamping of the horses, drives the eels out of the 
slime, and irritates them ; they swim on the surface 
of the water, and press themselves against the belly 
of the mules and horses. A strange combat now 
begins ; the Indians, provided with long thin bamboo 
canes, encircle the ditch: some climb the ti'ees, whose 
branches extend horizontally over the water. By wild 
screams and threats with their long canes, they pre- 
vent the horses coming ashore and escaping. The 
eels, terrified by the noise, defend themselves by the 
repeated discharge of their electric forces. It seems, 
for a time, as if they would carry off the victory over 
the horses, for many of the latter succumb to the force 
of the invisible electric blows, which the eels give on 
the beUy, the most sensitive part, and they sink below 
the surface, overcome by the quantity and violence of 
the shocks. With bristling mane, snorting, with wild 
terror in their sparkling eyes, some horses rise again, 
and endeavour to escape, hut the Indians drive them 
hack, and hut few escape the eyes of the watchful 
guards. If such an one, escaping from the shocks of 
the electric eels, reaches the land, it falls at every 
step, and sinks down on the sand, faint and exhausted. 

In the first five minutes two horses were already 
drowned. The eel, which is five feet long, presses 
a^inst the heUy of the horses, and discharges its elec- 
tricity along its whole length, which stuns the ahdo- 
inen, entrails, and heart of the horse. The horse 
sinks down exhausted, and is drowned, because the 
continuing struggle of the eels with the other horses 
prevents its rising again. 

Humboldt was already anticipating that this fishing 
would end in the death of all the horses, when the 
violence of the unequal struggle gradually abated, 
and the exhausted electric eels dispersed ; for they 
require long rest and abundant nourishment to regain 
the strength spent hy the frequent discharge of their elec- 
tric organs. The horses and mules recovered from theiV 
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teiTor, tlieir manes no longer bristled, and tbeir eyes 
no longer glared so fearfully. The Indians maintained 
that if the horses were driven into the water of electric 
eels on two consecutive days, none would die the 
second day. The eels now timidly apiproached the 
shore, where they were caught with little harpoons 
attached to long ropes. If the ropes were perfectly 
dry, no electricity was felt while hauling out the fish, 
but it was communicated through the wet ropes. In 
a few minutes five large eels were caught which were 
only slightly wounded, and others were caught in the 
evening in a similar manner. This was the wonderful 
combat of* the fishes and the horses : and Humboldt 
adds: that power which is the invisible living defence 
of these water inhabitants ; which is developed by the 
motion of moist or unequal parts ; which circulates in 
all organs of animals and plants ; which thundermgly 
inflames the expanse of heaven ; which unites iron to 
iron, and guides the calm, revolving course of the 
needle ; all this, like the colour of the prismatic ray, 
flows from one source — all is resolved into one eternal 
universal force. 


TBOPIC STOBMS. 

The impression which a tropic storm makes upon 
a European, a stranger to this zone, is very imposing ; 
the phenomena of the atmosphere are not accidental, 
but succeed each other in the equinoctial regions with 
a wonderful uniformity. 

Nothing can equal the pureness of the atmosphere 
from December to February. The sky is always 
cloudless ; and if a cloud appears, it is a remarkable 
phenomenon.. The eastern and east -north -eastern 
breeze blows violently, and as the atmosphere it 
brings is of a uniform temperature, the mist cannot 
become visible by refrigeration. 

Towards the end of February, or the begimiing of 
March, the sky is coloured of a darker blue, the 
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hygrometer shows a gradually increasing moisture, 
the stars are sometimes veiled by a slight mist, their 
light is not steady, and they are occasionally seen to 
sparkle about twenty degrees above the horizon. The 
breeze blows less violently, and there is often a total 
wind calmness. South-south-east of the horizon the 
clouds gather, they seem like distant mountains with 
inaccurately defined outlines ; they are sometimes 
seen to quit the horizon, and scud through the sky 
with a speed quite inconsistent with the weakness of 
the wind in the lower atmosphere. 

Towards the end of March, the southern region of 
the atmosphere is lighted by small electric explosions ; 
they are phosphorescent sparks, limited to a single 
group of mist. Now, from time to time, south-west 
winds occur, lasting some hours, and are the sure 
signs of the approach of the rainy season, which 
begins towards the end of April in the Orinocco 
district. 

The sky then begins to he clouded, the clear blue 
disappears, and a uniform grey colour takes its place. 
At the same time, the warmth of the atmosphere in- 
creases, and not only clouds, but dense mists, cover 
the vault of heaven. The howling monkeys make 
themselves heard several hours before break of 
day ; the atmospheric electricity, which, during the 
dry season from December to March, had nearly 
always averaged 1-72 lines of the voltaic electrometer 
during the day, becomes extremely variable, being 
sometimes 0, sometimes 3 A lines. 

The rainy season is also the season of thunder- 
storms. The storm commences two hours after the 
' passage of the sun through the meridian, a short time 
after the period when the heat has reached its maxi- 
mum. The thunder is rarely heard in the night or 
in the morning ; hut these thunder-storms are alto- 
gether only confined to certain river districts having a 
peculiar cHmate. 
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VOYAGE ON THE APHEE. 

Oh account of the monotony of the steppes, Hum- 
boldt preferred to sail into the Orinocco on the river 
Apure. He hired for the purpose a broad vessel called 
a piroge, -which was navigated by a steersman and 
four Indians. The Apure harbours many fish, sea 
cows, and tortoises, and its shores swarm with birds ; 
the liver grows gmdually broader, the shore on one 
side is sandy and barren, on the other grown with high 
stemmed trees. Humboldt was now in a territory 
little known by man, and exclusively inhabited by 
tigers, crocodiles, and chiguires. Sometimes the 
stream was bordered by woods on both sides ; these 
woods commenced with hushes of sanso, which forme 
a hedge four feet high, and behind them grew a kind 
of paternoster or Nicaragua wood. Tigers, tapirs, and 
pecaris had broken passages through the hedge to 
come to water at the stream. Where the flat shore 
is rather broader, and the sanso hedges grow a little 
farther from the water, the space between serves as 
a resting-place for the crocodiles, and eight or ten were 
frequently seen lying immovably on the sand, with 
their open jaws extended. The journey had scarcely 
begun, and Humboldt knew that many bundreds more 
would lie in the slime of the savannahs I Besides 
this, the Indian rowers assured him that a year rarely 
elapsed in which two or three grown up people, 
generally women, coining to draw water at the stream, 
did not fall a sacrifice to the crocodiles. In these 
deserts, says Humboldt, where man lives in constant 
strife with nature, the conversation turns much on 
the means by which one can escape the pursuit of a 
tiger, a hoa or a crocodile ; every one prepares to meet 
the threatening dangers. The crocodile lets loose its 
prey if one presses its eyes with the fingers, and a 
young girl had lately escaped from the ^rasp of the 
animal at San Ternando by this means, with the loss 
only of the forearm, which it had bitten ofil The 
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crocodile of tlie Apure is quick and sudden in attack^ 
and makes a curious noise as it runs, wliicli seeniKS to 
proceed from its scales beating against eacli other. 
They run straightforwards, but they can turn very 
well; Humboldt often saw jmung ones biting their 
own tail Only when swimming against the stream it 
finds a difficulty in turning, and the large dog which 
accompanied Humboldt escaped from a crocodile by 
<j^Tiickly turning round against the stream, 

iNear Joval, where the country grows more and 
more wild, Humboldt saw a large tiger lying in the 
shadow of a zamang, one of its paws resting on a just 
caught chiguire (about the size"" of our pigs). The 
zamures (a kind of vulture) had approached to share 
the remnants of the feast, and came to within two 
feet of the tiger, but the least movement sent them 
terrified away. When the boat of the travellers 
approached, the animal hid behind the sanso bushes, 
and the vultures tried to seize the opportunity to 
devour the chiguire, but the tiger, in spite of the 
vicinity of the boat, leaped among them and carried 
his prey off into the wood. 

Lower down the stream they saw a whole herd of 
chigiiires from which the tiger had probably taken his 
victim ; they did not seem to fear human beings, 
but ran away and dispersed at sight of the large dog 
which accompanied the travellers ; so slowly did they 
run, however, that two of them were caught. 

Humboldt and his companions spent the night, as 
usual, in the open air. The next morning, on the 1st 
April, they passed a flat island helow T oval which was 
inhabited by innumerable flamingoes, spoonbills, fish-- 
bills, and waterfowl. The next night the travellers 
spent on the barren shores below Vnelto del Oochino 
and the thick forest was so impenetrable, that there 
was scarcely sufficient dry wood to be obtained for the 
Indians to make a fire as a protection against the 
t^ers. The night was calm, clear, and moonlight, 
the CTOGodiles were lying on the shore looking towards 
the fire, whose brilliancy seems to attract them as 
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much as fishes and crahs. The Indians found the 
traces of three tigers in the sand, of which two seemed 
to have been very young; Humboldt supposed that it 
was a female tiger who had brought her young to 
water. 

For want of trees the oars were fastened in the 
ground, and the hammocks swung to them. All was 
quiet until eleven o'clock in the night, but then such 
a fearful noise arose in the neighbouring wood that 
sleep was impossible. Of the number of voices of 
wild animals which sounded at the same time, the 
Indians, who were wi-^ Humboldt, distinguished only 
those separately audible, such as the low flute-like 
tones of the sapajo, the sighs of the alonates, the 
scream of the tiger, the conguar, the muskrat, the 
sloth, the hocco, the parragua, and some other fowls. 
As soon as the jaguars approached the boundaries of 
the forest, Humboldt's dog howled and crept beneath 
the hammocks. Sometimes, after a long pause, the 
tiger's voice was heard from the trees, followed by the 
sharp continuous scream of the monkeys escaping 
from the danger. 

The security which the Indians seemed to feel 
insj^ired Humboldt and his friend Eonpland with 
courage. They listened to the accounts how all tigers 
dread fire, and never attack a man l 3 dng on his ham- 
mock, and the case is indeed very rare. The noise 
which the animals make, seems* to arise from a quarrel 
among* them. The jaguars pursue the pekaris and 
tapirs, who fly in crowded herds. The monkeys, 
startled by the noise, respond to the cry from their 
trees, and thus the inhabitants of the forest are 
awakened one after the other, and the whole mena- 
gerie is in an uproar. 

The next morning (April 2nd) Humboldt went on 
board liis ship again, the river being crowded by 
quantities of porpoises. At noon the travellers halted 
in a desolate spot. Humboldt relates : — While the 
boat was dragged ashore, I had separated from the 
comi)any, and was walking along the banks to watch 
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a group of crocodiles. The animals slept in the sun, 
and were so lying that their broad scaly tails rested 
against each other. Little snow-white herons perched 
on their heads and hacks, as if they had been trunks 
of trees. I had been looking only towards the shore, 
when, on lifting up some scales of mica, abounding 
in the sand here, I perceived the fresh footprints of a 
tiger, and, at eighty paces distant, saw an immensely 
large jaguar lying beneath the foliage of a ceiba tree. 
There are circumstances in life when it is impossible 
to reason. I was much alarmed, but had self-posses- 
sion enough to proceed onwards without running, and 
to avoid any movement of the arms. I perceived 
that the jaguar was fixing its attention exclusively on 
a swimming herd of eapybaras, I therefore commenced 
my retreat in a long round towards the shore, gra- 
dually hastening my steps. How often was I tempted 
to look back to see if I was pursued ! Fortunately I 
did not do so till late, and then saw that the animal 
had remained immovable. The wild beasts here are 
so well fed that they rarely attack men. I arrived 
breathless at the vessel, but the Indians to whom I 
told my adventure treated it with great indifference. 
However, when they had loaded their guns, they 
accompanied me and . Bonpland to the spot where I 
had seen the tiger. We did not find him there, and 
did not deem it advisable to pursue him into the 
wood.” . 

The next night, Humboldt and his companions 
again spent on the shore, opposite the island Conserva. 
The hghted fires again attracted the crocodiles, and a 
female jaguar approached the river to water its young. 
The 4th April was the last day spent on the Ajmre. 
The insects began to torment dreadfully, especially 
the zancudos, whose proboscis is so long that it pene- 
trates through hammock and garments. The next 
day Humboldt s vessel, after safely avoiding the shal- 
lows caused by the long drought, gaily entered the 
long desired Orinocco. 
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SCENES FROM THE ORINOCCO VOYAGE. 

Humboldt landed upon an island -wMcli is cele- 
brated in tbe country for its turtle fisheries, and which 
the mission XJruana considers as its property. There 
was a company of above three hundred persons of 
several Indian tribes congregated here, who slept be- 
neath huts of palm leaves, each tribe on separate 
encampments. There were also some white people, 
merchants from Angostura, who came to purchase the 
oil of the tortoise eggs from the natives. 

Humboldt and hisicompanions seemed suspicious 
characters to the missionary, and the object of their 
journey very mysterious. 

Who will believe,'’^ he said, that you have left 
your country to be consumed here by mosquitoes, 
merely to measure lands which do not belong to you.'"' 

Humboldt could only satisfy his doubts by the 
recommendation of a father guardian of a Franciscan 
convent, and by the presence of the brother-in-law of 
the Statthalter of Varinas, who had accompanied 
him on the journey on the Orinocco. 

Here Humboldt saw the manner of the tortoise 
catching. The great Arran tortoise lays its eggs at 
the time of the lowest water, always beginning at 
night, immediately after sunset. The animal digs a 
pit two feet deep and three feet broad, whose sides it 
is said to cement with its urin^. The impulse to lay 
its eggs is so urgent, that some tortoises make use of 
the holes which others have dug but not filled up- 
again, and day a second layer of eggs over the first 
Tlie number of the tortoises labouring on the shore is 
so great, that morning sometimes surprises them at 
their incompleted work. But althorigh they move 
away quickly, they can^ easily be caught hy hand,^ 
Tlie egg gatherers investigate tbe situation and extent 
o£ the egg deposits with a long pole. When the 
pole is pressed perpendicularly into the soil^ the sud- 
denly ceasing resistance reveals the soft soH <m which 
the eggs lie. The eggs are gathered with a metho- 
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dical regularity. According to the number of Indian 
tribes, the soil is divided into certain districts, for the 
deposks of eggs are found three feet dee-p, 120 feet 
from the shore. When they have sounded with the 
poles, the Indians dig up the soil with their hands,, 
and break the eggs into wooden troughs filled with 
water, and expose them to the rays of the sun until 
the yellow, upper, oily part thickens. This oil is 
then boiled separately, and if none of the eggs con- 
tained embryo tortoises, it is very pure anti of an 
agreeable flavour. A space on the shore 120 feet 
long and thiity feet broad, giv;es 100 ships' jars full 
of oil (from 1000 to 1200 cubic inches) and 5000 eggs^ 
are required to make one jar full. But as one t<n- 
toise lays at the utmost from 100 to IIG eggs, and 
about one-third are destroyed before they can be col- 
lected, 330,000 tortoises are required to produce the 
thii*ty-three millions of eggs which afford the above 
quantity of oil. 

Where the Orinocco suddenly turns northward near 
San Fernando, it breaks through a portion of the 
mountain ridge. Here are situated the great water- 
falls of Atures and Maypuros, and here the bed of 
the river is narrowed in by immense masses of rock.. 
The stream surges along* the eastern precipices ; an 
extensive grass plain extends between the two hills, 
the rocks Kari and Oco, which rise like mountain- 
fastnesses from the old river bed of the bay, which 
was once filled hy the Orinocco like a sea, and pre- 
sented a magnificent prospect. The northern end of 
the waterfalls is characteristically called the sun and 
the moon in the language of the aborigines. The 
rock Kari has its name from a luminous white spot, in 
which the Indians perceive a remarkable similarity to» 
the moon. Humboldt was not able to climb the* 
steep rock, but supposed the white spot to be an im- 
mense piece of quartz in the dark granite. Opposite 
the K^ rock, on the basaltic twin rock of the island 
of Quivitari, the Indians show with secret admiration 
a similar disk, Camosi, which they worship as the 
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image of the sun. The geographical situation of the 
rocks may have contributed to their naming, for the 
Kari stands -westward, the Camosi eastwards The 
waterfalls of Maypuros do not consist, like the cata- 
ract of Niagara, in the single fall of an immense 
volume of water, nor of narrow passes through which 
the stream flows with increased velocity, like the 
•Pongo of Manseriche in the Amazon, but it presents 
a countless number of small cascades which rise, lad- 
der like, above each other, and are formed of a real 
archipelago of little islands and rocks, which often lie 
so thickly together on the eight thousand feet broad 
bed of the river, that scarcely twenty feet of navigable 
water is left Every rock or step is from 2 to 3 feet high, 
the most notoriously dangerous, called Piirimaximi 
and Manimi, are nine feet high, and yet the Indians 
venture to ride down the stream through the water- 
falls in a slight boat, and when they go up the stream 
they swim in advance, throw a rope with infinite dex- 
terity round a rock projecting from the surge, and 
then draw up the vessel, which is generally filled with 
water or turned over. The boat is often dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, and the boatmen then endeavour 
to save their bleeding bodies from the waves by reach- 
ing the nearest shore. As the real fall of water, 
according to Humboldt's measurement, is only from 
28 to 30 feet, the dreadful noise and wild tossing of the 
waves is not the consequence of the fall, but of the 
counter- current, which is caused by the form and 
position of the rocks. 

As Humboldt was descending to the bed of -the 
river over the rock Manimi, he enjoyed a splendid 
view over a foaming surface miles long, from which 
black rocks projected. Every rock, every islet rising 
above the water's surface, was ornamented with luxu- 
rious high forest trees, and a dense mist floa-ts i^er- 
nally over the falls. Through the cloud of foam the 
point of the palm trees is seen, and when the ardent 
evening sun was reflected in the moist mist, it pre- 
sented an optical painting like an etheteal picture,^ in. 
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the splendidly-colo-ared rainbows wliicli were fornied 
and vanisbed again in varying succession. Tlie water 
during tbe long rainy season, has washed earth on to 
tTae bare rocks which project, and on which now vari- 
ous plants, especially sEver-leaved mimosa and dro- 
sera grow. In the distance the eye rests on the long 
mountain chain Cunarami, which terminates suddenly 
in a blunt cone shining with a red light in the setting 
sun. 

It surprised Humboldt that the noise of the cur- 
rent was three times stronger in the night than by 
day, a feature, by the way, peculiar to all European 
waterfalls. But in a desert, where the quietness of 
day is never interrupted, and is equal to that of night, 
another reason than this contrast must be discovered, 
and Humboldt believes that the warm air of the day 
does not conduct the waves of sound so well as the 
nocturnal cold air, on account of the unequal elas- 
ticity. 

Humboldt, and his friend Bonpland, ventured to 
pass the last half of the waterfall of Atures, also,, 
with the laden boat. The two bold travellers first 
landed several times on the rocks which connect the 
single islands in the current-like dykes ; sometimes 
the waves dashed over these dykes, sometimes they 
fell with a dull sound into their basin, and found an 
outlet through subterranean canals, while the golden 
rock hen nestled on the* dry rocks. The two travellers 
orept into one of these caves, l3dng under the rocky 
dykes ; its damp walls were covered with confervas 
and luminous bissuth, and over their heads the torrent 
rushed with a fearful noise. As the Indians had left 
them in the middle of the waterfall to circumnavigate 
a small island in their boat, and were to take them 
up again at the lower point of the island, they were 
obliged to spend an hour and a half on this rock in 
a dreadful storm. The night had already commenced 
to^ set in, and they in vain sought shelter from the 
raia under the cleft granite. The little monkeys, 
whidti they had carried on their wanderings for 
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months in wicker baskets, attracted the crocodiles by 
their screams, and thereby refuted the assertion of 
the Indians that crocodiles had never been seen in the 
cataracts, confiding in which assertion Humboldt 
and Bonpland had even several times ventured to 
bathe. 

The storm increased ; wet through and stunned by 
the thunders of the cataract, they waited anxiously 
for the arrival of the Indians with the boat. At last, 
they came, having sought for navigable water for a 
long time. 

Humboldt now visited the notorious cave of Ata- 
ruipe, situated at the southern entrance of the water- 
fall of Atures, Not without risk of falling, did 
Humboldt and his friend climb the steep wall of 
granite, and they would not have found a footing on 
the smooth surface, if large crystals of feldspar had 
not projected from the rock. But they were rewarded 
with a splendid view at the summit ; before them 
was the shining water, from which fertile^ hillocks 
projected, and westwards, beyond the river, imme^u- 
rable fields of verdure. But in the immediate neigh- 
boxxrhood everything was hare and narrow, and the 
vulture and the screeching goat-sucker soared solitary 
over the deep valley. The back ground of this rocky 
valley is overgrown with close bushes, and in this 
shaded part lies the notorious cave, the grave of ah 
extinct nation. The traveUars counted above 600 
well-preserved skeletons, which were lying in square 
baskets, made of the stalks of palm leaves, and of 
which, neither rib, hand, nor foot-bone was missmm 
Near the skeletons stood urns about 3 feet high and 
6i broad, made of half-burnt clay, with crocodile or 
serpent-shaped handles, and these urns seemed to 
contain hones of entire families. Most of the 
did not seem above 100 years old, and the tradmon 
in this neighbourhood is, that the 
pursued by tbe cannibal Oaraibes, had fled to tne 
rocks of these waterfalls, and had perish^ here. . . 

Humboldt left this cave at night, tataog mth him 
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several skulls and one comjilete skeleton.'^ They 
parted in solemn silence from this mysterious ceme- 
tery ; it was a fine and cool iiightj the moon, sur- 
rounded by coloured rings, stood high in the air, and 
illuminated the mist which, cloud-like covered tlie 
surging" river. Innumerable insects radiated a reddish 
phosj^horescent light over the plants, which glowed 
with living fire. Climbing bignonias, odorous vanillas, 
and golden banistorias, ornamented the entrance to 
the cave, — over the dead the summits of the palm 
trees rustled. 


The catholic missionary of San Fernando had 
-brought his Indians to the shores of the Guaviare, on a 
hostile expedition, which was, in reality, a chase of 
human beings, equally opposed to the laws of religion 
and humanity, and to those of the Spanish govern- 
ment. On this unchristian expedition, a mother with 
three children, of which two were yet infants, were 
foimd in an Indian hut. They were occupied in the 
preparation of Manioke flour; the father was fishing, 
and could, therefore, not defend his family from the 
hostile man-hunters and Christian oppressors. The 
mother endeavoured to escape with her children, but 
had scarcely reached the savannah when she was 
overtaken by the man-hunters of the mission, she and 
her children pinioned ahd dragged to the shore. The 
missionary was watching the success of the enterprise 
from his boat. If the mother had made a violent 
resistance, she would have been cut down by the kid- 
napper, for everything is permitted in the missions, 
when they go out soul catching.^" They always 
mefer to take children and rear them as slaves to the 
Christiana 

The mother was brought to San Fernando with her 
children ; they hoped she would not be able to fi.nd 


* Blnmenbach subsequently cast one of these skulls, but the skele- 
ton was lost in the before- mentioned shipwreck. 
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Ixer way back to her home by land. But her mater- 
nal heart longed for those children, who had accom- 
panied the father on the day she was carried off. In 
despair she, with her children, made several attempts 
at liight, but was overtaken, mercilessly whipped, and, 
at last, separated from her two infants. She was 
takcm up the river Atabo into the missions of Rio 
Negro. Loosely bound, and not 'knowing what fate 
awaited her, she sat in the forepart of the vessel. 
She succeeded in breaking her bonds, sprang into the 
water, and swam towards the left shore : the current 
drove Iier against a rock where she hid among the 
bushes. But the missionary landed his Indian ser- 
vants, the miserable woman was brought back, cruelly 
scourged, her hands bound fast behind her back, and 
thus she was dragged to the Christian mission of 
Gavita. It was the rainy season, and the nights 
were dark ; on account of the impassability of the 
forests, the rivers are the only means of communi- 
cation between village and village. Maternal love 
urged the chained woman to attempt the apparently 
impossible, for she felt but the one desire to liberate 
her children, and take them back to the others at 
home. 

She was unwatched — as her arms were bleeding, 
the Indian servants of the Christian missionary had 
from pity, secretly loosened her thongs ; with her 
teeth she separated them entirely. The next morning 
she had disappeared, and was seen fonr days after, 
near San Fernando, where her children were im- 
prisoned in the mission. She had passed through the 
woods at a season when the sky is always covered 
with clouds, and the rivers overflowing ; she had often 
been obliged to swim, often to make her way, bleeding, 
through the prickly hushes, and had lived only on 
large black ants. The Christian missionary rewarded 
her unheard of courage by imprisoning her in a 
mission on the Orinocco, where, despairing of 
her beloved children again, she refused all food, and 
died. 
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Humboldt could not look witliout emotion on tlic 
rock, on tbe western shores of the Atabo, where the 
woman had endeavoured to escape ; it is called the 
"^^roek of the mother"'^ to this day. Humboldt ex- 
claims : if man scarcely leaves a trace of his exist- 
ence in these deserts, the name of this rock, an 
imperishable monument of nature, will remaiii as a 
memorial of the moral perversity of our age, of the 
contrast between the virtue of the savage, and barbarism 
of civilized men. This is to the memory of a victim 
of the bigotry and savageness of miseraWe wretches, 
who called themselves servants of a religion whose first 
conmiand is love of one^s neighboui*/'* 


ASCEHT OF THE CHIMBOKAZO. 

When Humboldt and Bonpland had arrived at 
Quito on the Magdalen stream on the 9th January, 
1802, they devoted themselves for nearly nine months 
geological and hotanical investigations of this dis- 
trict. They wished also very much to ascend Chim- 
borazo, considered to be the highest mountain on the 
earth, and for this purpose excursions were made to 
the snow covered tops of the Andes, especially to the 
points of Antisano, Cotopaxi, Tumguragua, Pichincha, 
and Chimhorazo. 

Two unsuccessful attempts to reach the crater of 
the volcano Pichincha had been already made, when 
ihey at last twice succeeded in making experiments 
and observations here. Humboldt did not find the 
crater cooled and filled with snow as a former traveller 
had done, but in fl amed and preparing for a volcanic 
eruption. When Humboldt subsequently brought this 
information to Quito, which is only four or five thou— 
^d toises distant from the crater, it excited universal 
^mentation in the town, from fear that an approach- 
eruption of the Pichincha would be dangerous for 
ine inhabitants of Quito. 

But this visit to the volcano had nearly cost Hum- 
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boldt his life. "When he arrived at the top, he pro- 
ceeded onwards over the snow to cross a deep ch^m, 
not imagining that the bridge over this chasm, con- 
sisted only of a fragile layer of frozen snow. At the 
first step he sank, and would have been lost had not 
adequate assistance been at hand. Higher still than 
Pichiiicha, in the cordilleras of the Andes, lies an- 
other crater called Cotopaxi, which interested Hum- 
boldt all the more because it is the highest active 
volcano of the modern world. It is 17,892 feet (2952 
toises) high, therefore, if the Brenner of Tyrol were 
placed on the top of the peak of Teneiiffe, the two 
together would only be the absolute height of the 
Cotopaxi. The whole district fears this volcano as a* 
most dangerous enemy, for its eruptions have always 
been extremely desolating in their effects. In the yeax 
1738 the flames rose 4i62 toises in circumference above 
the brim of the crater ; in 1740 its roaring was heard 
at a distance of 200 miles, at Honda, on the Magdalen 
stream ; in the year 1768 it ejected so many ashes that 
the air was darkened, and the nocturnal darkness lasted 
till three o^clock in the afternoon, so that the inhabi- 
tants of Hambata and Tacunga were obliged to go on 
the streets with lanterns; and in 1803, after Hum- 
boldt had been there, it spread great alarm by one of 
the phenomena preceding the eruption, namely, that 
all the snow suddenly melted, evidencing a dreadful 
heat of the crater. 

In order to reach this dangerous volcano, Humboldt 
took the way south-east of the town of Quito, in the 
Andes. It was a journey of twelve (German) miles. 
The form of the mountain was majestL), colossal, and 
veiy regular in its cone. The tops, covered with a 
brilliant mantle of snow, shone in the setting sun in 
beautiful colours, and no irregularity of the soil, rto 
rock or stone intercepts the radiance of the white stir- 
faoe. Humboldt only remarked some bougie dark 
pieces on the extreme verge of the crater, wHdti, like 
those OB the peak of Teneriffe, resembled a or 
rampart. 
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The weariest part of the ascent was the entourage 
of the mountain, which consists of rocks and chasms 
continuing up to the snow boundary. This boundary 
begins ahready at an elevation of 2460 toises, axxd is 
533 toises broad to the crater. It was not possible 
for Humboldt to reach the brim of the crater. On 
the south-western side the regularity of the cone is 
broken by a mass of rock half buried in the snow, 
which the natives call the head of the Inca. It is 
said to have been originally the real point of the Coto- 
paxi, but to have been blasted and thrown down at its 
■first eruption. 

As he could g'o no further on this side, Humboldt 
went to the volcano of Antisano, to reach the utmost 
practicable height of the extreme point of the Chim- 
borazo. He and his companions had already ascended to 
^ height which before them no one had reached, when, 
on the 23rd June, 1802, he arrived on the Chimborazo, 
and succeeded in bringing the instruments so high. 
He was then 3036 toises above the level of the sea, 
and suffered the consequences of the great rarefica- 
tion of the air. The thermometer stood still, as the 
mercury in it had frozen, and as mercury only freezes 
at 32 degrees Rdaumur, or 40 degrees Celsius, the 
reader may form an idea of the cold to which Hum- 
boldt and his companions were exposed. The rarefied 
air naade respiration very difficult ; and as the circu- 
lation of the^ blood in .the human body requires a 
pressure of air from without, to impart a certain de- 
gree of imperviousness to all the fibres and veins, the 
hold travellers soon felt the want of this pressure by 
the blood flowing from their eyes, lips, and gums. 

But in sight of the extreme point of Chimborazo, 
only 224 toises higher, the difficulty of respiration and 
the flow of blood could not deter Humboldt from con- 
tinuing his journey. ISfature, however, drew a boun- 
dary to oppose the progress of the courageous man. 
A broad, insurpassable chasm gaped before him, and 
separated him physically from the top of the Chim- 
borazo, towering proudly above him. 
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When they were already far away, the Cotopaxi 
sent a thnndering adien after them. We haYe already 
mentioned that Humboldt found this cxater, which 
had been dead since 1768, and had since then not 
even ejected smoke or a -visible vapour, quite hot, and 
had by this news excited great depression and terror 
in the town of Quito. He had already departed, and 
was in the port of Guayaquil, distant fifty-two miles 
in a straight line from the mountain, when he heard 
the roaring of the Cotopaxi, like a cannonading, night 
a-nd day, and was even pursued by this fearful noise 
of the crater near which he had lately been, as far sts 
the south sea, south-west of the island de la Puna. 
He afterwards heard that the subterranean fire in this 
mountain had been so violently developed in a single 
night, that the thick snow covering, 533 toises in 
breadth, had suddenly disappeared, and that at sun- 
rise the usually snowy portion of this immense peak 
was covered with glazed lava, which towered threaten- 
ingly over the terrified population of the district. 


YEGETABLE LIFE. 

The carpet which a fertile flora spreads over the 
naked surface of the earth is unequally woven ; it is 
closer where the sun rises higher in the never-clouded 
sky, and looser towards the sluggish poles, where the 
returning frost nips the budding blossom or the ripen- 
ing fruit. But the plants necessary for the food of 
man are found everywhere. 

If a volcano divides the boiling tide at the bottom 
of the sea, and suddenly projects a lava rock, the 
peaceful lithophytes build their cellular dwellings upon 
it, and after thousands of years they raise it to the 
surface of the sea, die, and leave a flat coral reef. The 
organic forces are now immediately at hand to vivify^ 
the dead rock. Whether migratory birds, or winds, 
or waves of the sea suddenly bring the seeds, is diflfl- 
cult to ascertain, from the great distance of the coast. 
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But in the northern regions, as soon as the naked 
rock comes into contact with the air, a tissue of velvety 
fibres is formed upon it, like a coloured spot, darken- 
ing gradually, and afibrding' the foundation for a new 
stratum of the organic tissue. Where high forest 
trees now stand, frail lichens once covered the earth- 
less rock. The history of vegetable life, and its gra- 
dual distribution over the bare earth, has its epochs, 
like the history of the subsequent human race. But 
although the plenitude of life is everywhere developed, 
although organization is ceaselessly working to reunite 
the elements, released by death, into new lor ms, this 
plenitude of life and its renewal differs according to 
the difference of the zones. 

Nature is suddenly torpified in the frigid zone, for 
fluidity is the condition of life. Animals and plants 
are here buried for months in their winter torpor 
(except mosses and other crypt ogamia). On a large 
surface of the earth only such organic creations have 
developed themselves as are capable of withstatiding 
a considerable absence of caloric, or a long inter- 
ruption of the organic functions. But the nearer wc 
approach the tropics, the more the variety and grace 
of form and colouring, the freshness and force of 
organic life increase. This may be doubted by those 
who have never left our quarter of the world, or have 
neglected the study of geography. If we descend 
from our thick oak forest over the Alps or Pyrenees 
to Italy or Spain, or c^t a glance at the African 
coasts of the Mechterranean, we should easily form 
the erroneous opinion that absence of trees is a 
characteristic of hot climates. But then we for<^et 
that soutliem Europe bore a different aspect when 
the Pelasgian or Carthaginian colonies first settled 
there ; we forget that the early civilization of the 
human race dislodges the forests, and that the revolu- 
tionary spirit of nations gradually robs the earth of 
those ornaments which gladden us in the north, and 
which, more than any history, proves the infancy of 
our cdvilizatiorL 
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But besides tMs^ in all countries bounded by tbe 
Mediterranean, a great portion of the eartli^s surface 
is bare rock. The picturesque character of Italian 
landscapes consists principally in the lovely contrast 
between the infertile bare rock and the luxurious 
vegetation which rises island-like upon it. But 
where this rock is less split, and retains the water on 
its surface, which is then covered with earth, as the 
lovely shores of the lake of Albano, there Italy has. 
its oak forests as shady and green as the denizen of 
the north could desire. But if a district has once 
lost its vegetable covering by inundation or volcanic 
revolutions, if the sand lies undisturbed and without 
springs, if the hot air rising perpendicularly hinders 
the fall of the clouds, then ages elapse before from 
the green shores a new organic life penetrates into 
this desolation. He, therefore, who can survey nature 
at a glance, and deduct the consequences of local 
conditions, sees how organic force and richness 
increase with the increase of the vivifying warmth 
from the poles to the equator, and how yet every 
zone has its peculiar beauties. The tropics have 
variety and size of the botanical formations, and the 
north has the sight of fields, and the periodic revival 
of nature at the first spring-breezes. 

Although the character of a district depends on all 
its visible phenomena, although the form^ of moun- 
tains, the physiognomy of pjants and animals, the 
bluei^ess of the sky, the form of clouds and 
transparency of the atmosphere, complete the total 
impression, the vegetable covering always remains 
the chief feature in this impression. The animal 
organization wants mass, and the mutability of the 
individual often “withdraws them entirely from the 
scene; hut the vegetable world impresses by its im- 
movable grandeur, its masses show its age, and in 
plants alone are age and ever-renewing youth co- 
existing. The finite life of the animal world, although 
it more affects our feelings of goodwill or aversion, 
always remains foreign to the physiognomy of a 
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district: this is produced solely by its Tegetablo 
development. The agricultural nations artificially 
increase the prevalence of social plants, but with it, 
in many parts of the temperate and nox-thern ^onewS, 
the monotony, of nature ; they also destroy wild grow- 
ing plants and cultivate others, which always follow 
men on distant pilgrimages. The luxurious tropic>s, 
however, successfully withstand all these violent revo- 
lutions of creation. 


TBOPICAn SKETCH. 

In the mountainous districts near the equator, the 
diversified character of nature has attained its climax. 
In the deeply indented Andes of ISTew Granada and 
Quito, we can see all formations of plants, and all 
stars of the heavens, co-equally. One glance takes 
in heliconias, high-topped palms, and above these 
tropical creations, oak forests, mespilia, and umbel- 
lifera, as in our native land. One glance takes ixx 
the Southern Cross, the Magellan clouds, and the 
principal stars of the Bear, which revolve roxmd the 
north pole. There the earth and the two hemispheres 
of heaven display the entire abundance of their various 
forms; there the climates, and the botanical zones in- 
duced by them, are ranged above each other; there 
the laws of heat becopae cleaidy intelligible to the 
attentive observer, for they are graven in indelible 
characters on the rocky walls of the Andes, on the pre- 
cipices of the mountains; and if the tropical coiixitries 
are more impressive by the richness and luxmdance of 
nature, they are also especially calculated to show the 
regulated oi'der of space, as it is reflected on the earth 
by the uniform regularity of the meteoric processes of 
the atmosphere, and by the distinct classification of 
natural forms, with a perpendicular elevation of the 
soil. 

In the hot plains, which do not rise high above the 
level of the South Sea, abundance of pisang plants, of 
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‘cycadaceous and palm-like formations flonrisli ; then 
follow the tree ferns, shaded by the high valley walls ; 
and then come the cinchonias, in lusnirions strength, 
being constantly watered and refreshed by the cool 
olond-mist; they give the long mis-appreciaied, now 
•so useful Peruvian bark. Where the high tree-forma- 
tion ceases, there azalias, thibandias, and myrtle- 
leaved andromedas grow in close groups. The ^pine 
rose of the Cordilleras, the resinous befaria, forms a 
purple belt above them. Then, in the region of storms, 
the higher hushes and large-leaved plants disappear 
■entirely, and panicled monocotyledons uniformly 
eover the gronnd, forming an immense field, shining 
with its yellow light. Here the camel-goat, and the 
cattle introduced by Europeans, graze in solitude. 
Where the naked rocks of trachyte project from the 
grassy plain, there, in the absence of clayey soil, only 
plants of the lowest organization can grow, such as 
the host of lichens, which the rarefied atmosphere 
sparely nourishes, parmelias, lecideas, and the many- 
coloured perisperm of the Lepraiias. Islands of newly 
fallen snow hide the last developments of vegetable 
life, to where the boundary of eternal snow is sharply 
defined. The subterranean forces endeavour, but 
generally in vain, to break through the white, pro- 
bably hollow, bell-shaped summita Wherever they 
have succeeded in coming in contact with the atmo- 
sphere by round kettle-shaped craters, or long, narrow 
chasms, they scarcely ever eject lava, but only oxygen, 
sulphurous vapour, or hot water vapour. 

“When I indulge in personal recollections of 

great natural scenery, I think of the ocean, when in 
the mildness of tropical nights the firmament pours its 
planetary mild starlight over the gently undulating 
surface; or of the wooded valleys of the Cordilleras, 
where high palm stems break through the dark roof 
of foliage, and stand as a gallery of pillars — & forest 
above a forest; or of the peak of Teneriffe, when 
horizontally floating clouds separate the top from the 
lower earth, and, suddenly torn by a rising current of 
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air, tlie eye from tie edge of tie crater rests on tie 
vine-covered iills of Orotava, and tie Hesperidean 
gardens of tie coast. In tiese scenes lies the calm, 
creative life of nature, its quiet working; in tiem is 
shown tie individual character of tie scenery — a ming- 
ling of tie outlines of clouds, sea, and coast, in the vir- 
gin form of islands; there is beauty of vegetable form 
and grouping. For the irregular, the terrible, even in 
nature, ever3rthing which exceeds our power of compre- 
hension becomes a source of enjoyment in a romantic 
sceneiy. Imagination has full scope for its creations in 
that which cannot be perceived by the senses ; its influ- 
ence is different at every change in the temper of the 
observer. We erroneously believe we take from the 
outer world what we ourselves have put into it."" 


THE SEA. 

. . . “Whoever is roused to intellectual indepen- 
dence, and builds his own world within himself, must 
he excited by the view of the free, open sea, the majes- 
tic picture of boundlessness. His eye is enchained by 
the distant horizon, where dimly, like a mist, water 
and land unite, where stars descend and reflect them- 
selves in the waters. A shade of melancholy longing 
mingles with enjoyment of this eternal change, as it 
always does with human pleasures. ... A pecu- 
liar partiality for the sesfe, a gratefiil recollection of the 
impresaons which the mutable element made upon 
me between the tropics in calm nocturnal repose, or 
when excited by the struggle of nature, determine me 
to speak of the individual enjoyment of the prospect, 
before mentioning the beneficial influence which con- 
tact with the ocean undoubtedly exercises over the 
development of the intelligence and the character of 
many nations ; over the multiplication of the ties 
which unite the whole human family ; over the possi- 
bility of attaining to a knowledge of the formation of 
earth and over the progress of astronomy, and of all 
mathematic^ and physical sdences. Since ^lumbus 
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wa^ seat to uncliaiii tlie oceaa, maa lias been able to 
move more freely in inteUectnal regions/^ 


EARTH-QUAKES. 

. . . ^^Tbe impression vrbich the first earthquake, 

even if it is unaccompanied by subterranean noise, 
makes upon us, is an inexpressibly powerful and quite 
peculiar one. This impression is not, I believe, the 
consequence of our recurrence to pictures of desola- 
tion which are present to our imagination from tra- 
dition and history. What moves us so powerfully is, 
the disappointment of our inherent faith in the repose 
and immutahility of the firm, solid earth. From our 
childhood we are accustomed to contrast the moveable 
element of water with the quiescence of the soil on 
which we stand. All the evidences of our senses have 
confirmed us in this faith. When now the soil sud- 
denly quakes, a secret power of nature appears myste- 
riously, as an active force, moving the immovable. 
A moment destroys* the illusions of a life. We are 
undeceived as to the repose of earth, and feel trans- 
ported within the sphere of destroying, unknown 
powers. Every sound, the least agitation in the air, 
excites our attention. We scarcely trust the ground 
on which we stand. The strangeness of the occurrence 
produces the same anxious • uneasiness in animals. 
Pigs and dogs especially are overpowered by it ; the 
crocodiles of the Orinoco, generally as dumb as our 
little lizards, leave the agitated bed of the river, and 
rush howling into the forests. To man, an earthquake 
appears as something omnipresent, unbounded. We 
can escape from an active eruption, or from a lava- 
stream flowing towards our dwelling ; but during an 
earthquake, wherever one flies seems the heaxili of 
destruction. This condition of the mind is, however, 
not of long duration- If a series of faint earthquakes 
follow upon each other, the inhahitants no longer feel 
any trace of fear- On the coa^tB of Peru, where it 
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never rains^ tiie inhabitants know neither hail nor the 
rolling thunder and flashing lightning of the atmo- 
sphere. The atmospheric thunder is there replaced 
hj the subterranean sounds which accompany the 
earthquakes. Long custom^ and the universal opinion 
that dangerous earthquakes occur only two or three 
times in a century^ have had such an influence that 
slight agitations of the earth cause no more alarm 
in Lima than a hailstorm would in the temperate 
zones. 

The subterranean sounds, if unaccompanied by any 
sensible earthquake, make a peculiarly deep impres- 
sion, eyen on those who have for some time inhabited 
a yolcanic soil. They wait anxiously for what is to 
succeed the subterranean thunder. The most curious 
and quite singular example of uninterrupted sub- 
terrestrial sounds, without any trace of earthquake, is 
afforded in the phenomenon which is known in the 
Mexican highlands, by the name of the roaring or sub- 
terranean thunder of Guanamato. This celebrated 
and rich mining town, lies far from any active volcano. 
The noise had been heard for more than a month since 
midnight, the 9 th January, 178L It seemed as if 
heavy thunder clouds were lying beneath the feet of 
the inhabitants, and in which, slowly rolling thunder 
alternated with short thunderclaps. It was confined 
to a small space a few miles distant ; on a basaltic 
soil nothing was heard- • Thus the chasms open and 
close deep in the bowels of the earth.^'* 


ATTKOHA BOREALIS. 

. . . . . Deep in the horizon, in the region 

where it is crossed by the magnetic meridian, the clear 
blue sky is obscured. An apparently thick fogbank 
is formed, which gradually rises to a height of eight 
or ten degrees. The colour of this dark segment 
plays into brown or violet. Stars are visible in this 
region of the firmament, seemingly obscured by a 
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dense smoke. A broad, but brightly luminous arch 
of light, first white, then yellow, bounds the dark 
segment- But as this luminous arch rises subse- 
quently to the smoky-grey portion of the horizon, it 
is not merely a contrast with the brighter portion. 
In the extreme north, very near the magnetic pole, 
the smoky portion of the sky is less dark, and some- 
times does not appear at ail. 

“The unsteady and scintillating luminous arch, some- 
times stands for hours in the horizon, before any rays 
or groups of sparks separate from it, and rise to the 
zenith- The more violent the discharges of the aurora 
borealis are, the more actively do the colours play 
from violet and bluish-white, through all the shades, 
to green and purple. Magnetic columns of fire rise 
from the luminous arch, sometimes alone, and min- 
gled with black rays, like dense smoke ; sometimes 
simultaneously from opposite points of the horizon, 
uniting in a scintillating sea of fire, whose splendour 
no description can portray, as its waves of light 
change and vary in form and colour every moment. 
This motion increases the brilliancy of the pheno- 
menon, The rays at last unite in that point of the 
firmament, answering to the direction of the magnetic 
needle, and form what is called the crown of the 
aurora borealis. But this crown is rarely perfect, 
and always immediately precedes the termination of 
the northern light. The rays .then grow shorter, rarer, 
and more colourless, the crown and the arches of light 
fade, and soon after, the sky is only covered by ip-e- 
gularly grouped, broad, pale, almost ash-grey, im- 
movable spots. They also vanish, before the trace of 
the dark smoke-like circle standing deep in the 
horizon is lost. At last nothing remains of the whole 
scene hut a white thin cloud, feathered at the edge, 
or separated into small round divisions/"' 
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CHAPTEK I. 


William yon Htoeboldt was bom in Potsdam, on 
the 22nd of June, 1767, his father being at the time 
chamberlain to the Princess Elizabeth of Prussia. 
The genealogy of the family, the childhood of the 
gifted brothers, which was spent in Tegel, the family 
estate, situated near Berlin, and the sketch of their 
boyish studies, have been detailed in the biography of 
the younger brother, which precedes this life, and it 
will suffice, therefore, if we pass quickly over these 
years, and commence our account from the period 
wh en the paths of Wilham and Alexander diverge. 
Their first tutor' was Campe, who left them to preside 
over an educational establishment in Hamburg, and 
whose place was then filled by Kunth, who remamed 
the friend of his pupils through life. He entirely 
superintended their education after the death of their 
father, and developed their extraordinary talents by' 
the assistance of the first professors in every bripich 
of knowledge, then resident in Berlin. It is inte- 
resting to our purpose to know who first introduced 
William to a knowledge of the ancient languages and 
literature, as the love for classical antiquity formed 
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tlie basis of all Ms subsequent studies, and cbaracterized 
bim through life. The foundation of Ms profound 
Greek studies was laid by libffler, the author of a very 
free work on the new platonism of the Fathers of the 
Church, who was at that time field-chaplain to a regi- 
ment of gensdarmes, and who was subsequently 
appointed cMef councillor of a consistory, in Gotha. 
The brothers spent the period before their departure 
for the university, principally in Berlir^ and not in 
Tegel, as the capital afforded opportrmities for hearing 
private lectures from the most distinguished men, 
and for other studies, wMeh might suitably prepare 
them for academic life. At this period, when the 
studies of the brothers were all in common, and their 
peculiar talents had not yet become prominent, Wil- 
liam was distinguished by a sentimental ideality of 
character, wMch accompanied him through life, al- 
though it was generally, in subsequent years, governed 
and overshadowed by the mightier qualities of his 
genius. At the period of Ms youth, sentimentality of 
feeling, and an exalted enthusiasm were the order of 
the day, and Goethe^s Werther, and SchilleFs ‘^Don 
Carlos,"^ had only increased that tendency. It cannot^ 
therefore, be a matter of surprise, that Humboldt was 
at this time, excessively sentimental. He literally 
revelled in feelings, wished to improve Mniself and 
others, and joined associations, which, for that pur- 
pose, enter^ into self-examining and explaming 
correspondence, conducted in a secret cypher, or in 
Hebrew characters. The years of his youth were 
influenced by this harmless, searching sentimentahty, 
which united in its sphere the charms of friendsMp and 
tender affection, with those of scientific ihK?'estigation. 

TMs tendency followed him to the university, and 
nearly all Ms Mends, such as Steiglitz, the Count 
Dohna-Schlobitten, even Kunth the tutor, took part 
in these sentimental MendsMps and mutual improve^ 
ment alliances ; the love of association, and of secret 
societies, being as prevalent at this period, as senti- 
mentalisni. 
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Female society also tended to strengthen this 
quality in ‘William von Humboldt ; by accidental 
meetings, lie became connected with the most dis- 
tinguished women of the age, such as Mdlle. de Briest, 
afterwards Madame de Bochow, and then de Fouque, 
under which name she has published many novels ; 
Babel, celebrated for her letters, and of Henriette 
Herz, the still surviving widow of Professor Marcus Herz, 
who was as celebrated for her beauty as for her mental 
attainments. With her, Humboldt entered into the most 
intimate friendship and confidential correspondence. 

But qualities diametrically opposed to this senH- 
mentality, were at the same time developed in Hum- 
boldfs character, namely, a calm and cold reason, 
cutting satire and irony, quiet humour, a most culti- 
vated dialectic power, a universal love of research, of 
investigation, of argument, and of discussion, in short, 
everything which subsequently so characterized his 
being, that the sentimental feature of his character 
remained unsuspected by many. We shall even find 
that he frequently, in social intercourse, purposely 
concealed his feelmgs, and even adopted an entirely 
opposite character. 

But such momentary coldness was, therefore, by no 
means intentional or deceptive. An incident in Ms 
university life givesns a remarkable example of this fine 
feeling concealing itself behind humour or seK-negation. 
and united to an adroirahle strength of soul. He was 
bathing one evening, with Ms friend Steiglitz, in tide 
Beine, near Gottingen, and was carried away by a 
current ; after resisting for some time in vain, he 
thought himself lost^ and called out : “ Steiglit^ I am 
drowning, but it does not matter.^' His friend, how- 
over, at once leaped into the water, and saved Mm 
Humboldt subsequently d^cribes Ms sensations ; th^ 
were those of the tenderest and noblest friendship fin: 
Steiglitz, and of affectionate remembrance cff distant 
beloved ones ; but nothing of tMs app^jred in his 
immediate expressions ; he joked and laiighed ns he 
walked home in the liglxt of the moon, with the friend 
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•wlio Lad saved Lis life. In later years^ also, wLen Le 
counted tLe most distinguisLed men among Lis friends, 
tLe personal expression of Lis esteem remained ever 
cold and measured, altLougL in letters Le is frequently 
affectionate and entLusiastic enougL. TLis is quite 
xigLt. Love and esteem “were establisLed as unal- 
terable facts, wLicL were proved by Lis whole life, but 
which Le preferred to avoid expressing verbally. 

The calm mvestigating spirit formed an essential 
feature in his character, and was probably confirmed 
by constant intercourse w^ith such men as Engel, 
Biester, David Eriedlander, &c., who were all clear- 
headed, ffee-minded thinkers. With such friends, 
Humboldt could cultivate his natural talents, and if 
Le excites admiration by the precocious boldness of 
Lis thoughts, he probably ascribed Lis own early de- 
velopment, partly to his friendship 'with these men, 
whose gesthetic narrowness Las, fortunately, however, 
not influenced his nature. 

Besides the advantages of a beautiful family estate, 
of the care of an excellent and gifted mother, and of 
opportunities for enjoying the best education in one of 
the most lively capitals of Germany, we must not omit 
to mention the state and the man under whose protec- 
tion the brothers Humboldt entered on their course of 
life. Erederic the Great still lived ; Le inspired all 
Lis subjects with heroism and patriotism, and was ever 
present to the youthful J.magination of William and 
Alexander as the highest ideal of a hero and a king. 
He died in 1786, as they were on the point of quitting 
Berlin for the university. With the death of the 
great king a period of decadence and internal corrup- 
tion commenced in the Prussian state, and it was 
therefore a fortunate circumstance for the brothers 
Humboldt tbat they left Berlin at that time, and che- 
rished the untarnished noble impressions of their 
youth ever present to their souls. They were thus 
qualified to become the models of a better generation 
on their return, and when the fatherland required 
men with energy and power to pull down and rebuild. 
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tlien the name of HLiimholdt was foremost among 
those summoned to the arduous task. 

The brothers entered on their uniYersity life toge- 
ther, and proceeded to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where 
they devoted themselves principally to the special 
studies for their intended future courses. "William 
heard lectures on jurisprudence, and Alexander at- 
tended those on political economy. Among the men 
with whom William von Humboldt formed a lasting 
friendship in Frankfort, we may mention especially 
the Count Alexander of Hohna-Schlobitten, who was 
subsequently associated with Humboldt in an endea- 
vour to revive the educational establishments in Prus- 
sia. Count Dohna met the brothers Humboldt again 
in the university of Gottingen, whither he proceeded 
in 1788. 

William and Alexander seem to have left Frank- 
fort for Gottingen in the spring of 17SS, and to have 
remained in this latter place about two years. Got- 
tingen was at that time acknowledged the first of the 
German universities, for Leipzic and Halle had already 
sunk in public favour, and Jena only rose to fame 
between 1790 and 1800. No place could bave been 
more advantageous for Humboldt^s studies than Got- 
tingen, for it has always been the seat of historical 
and archieological science, and is so to this day. Here 
Heyne taught — a man who has done much for the 
restoration of archaeology, and^who may he termed the 
immediate forerunner of its most brilliant epoch. 
The brothers enjoyed his hospitality, and appreciated 
it, and, beside the influence which he doubtless exer- 
cised over their studies, they owe principally to him 
their friendship with his son-in-law, George Forster, 
which probably arose in the course of this summer. 

The ardent spirit of Humboldt found abundant 
means for improvement in Gottingen, and what was 
not attainable by lectures was furnished by the splen- 
did library of the university. He devoted himself 
with especial ardour to archaeology, and to the study 
of the Kantian philosophy. While pursuing these 
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studies lie still took part in those of his brother, and 
thus extended his love for universality of knowledge 
more and more, without detriment to the j)rofundity 
of his learning, which was as great as its universality. 
TTis studies embraced languages and art, nature and 
life. 

Among liis university friends ranks the medical 
student already mentioned as having saved his life, 
Johann Steiglitz, who subsequently attained to great 
eminence in his profession, and as a critical author ; 
also the well-known associate of Count Schlabrendorf, 
OelsneTy who spent the principal part of his life in 
Paris, and A. W. Schlegel, famed in Germany as the 
translator of Shakspeare. Humboldt remained in Got- 
tingen for some time after his studies there had been 
concluded, and corresponded with some of the most 
distinguished men in literature ; he also made it 
the central station on several shorter and longer j our- 
neys, which he undertook to extend his knowledge 
and his connexions. But Gottingen was the last 
stage of his youthful education, and the starting-point 
of his virile activity. What a list of great and dis- 
tinguished men have proceeded from the Giorgia- 
Augusta school I The name of Humboldt will cer- 
tainly not be the least important among them, and 
both brothers have often in after life gratefully ac- 
knowledged that they received the noblest part of 
their education in this celebrated high school. 

A^ we have no'w arrived at the period when the 
youth Humboldt grows into the man, and takes his 
place among the intellectual rulers of the world, we 
will cast a glance at the unusually favourable exterior 
circumstances under which he was bom, and which 
accompanied him through life. A lucky star seems 
to have presided at his birth, to have granted all his 
wishes, and fulfilled all his desires. The great talents 
he possessed were adequately developed by the most 
favourable worldly circumstances, and whatever could 
conduce to the improvement of such high natural 
abilities, -was procured with the most discriminatinfir 
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care. But HumlDoldt would proibaMy haTe been as 
great without this carOy for the love of self-improve- 
naent was one of tbe strongest impulses of his soul. 
His mind was open to all impressions^ and the only 
requirement of such a mind was to begin and end his 
life in a period of progress and of great events^ and 
this also fell to Humholdth lot. 

Having formed his taste and judgment by the study 
of the ancients, he became the intimate friend and 
adviser of the two great pillars of German literature, 
Schiller and Goethe, and although he never produced 
such brilliant works, his name must be intimately 
blended with theirs, from the influence he exercised on 
the opinions and the productions of these two great 
German poets. 

The revival of philosophical science by Hant also 
took place during the youthful years of Humboldt^s 
life. This new system made a great impression upon 
him at a very early period, and he adopted it in the 
strictest sense of the word. It remained the basis of 
his thought, and served him as a guide, even when he 
went beyond it. He is justly counted among those 
who extended the boundaries of this system of philo* 
sophy, partly by the sesthetic researches which he pro- 
secuted in conjunction with Schiller, partly by the 
establishment of a philosophy of language which we 
owe to his studies in this direction. In political life, 
also, his star did not desert him, but permitted Mm 
to take part in the so urgently required re-organization 
of the fatherland, in conjunction with the most 
honoured names of the age, and to quit this sphere 
at the right moment, when nothing more could be 
expected but loss of the achieved honour and reputa- 
tion. And in the leisure moments of his old age he 
devoted himself to linguistic and comparative re- 
searches, and became as great and important on tMs 
field as his brother is on the field of natural history. 

Humboldt's character is mirrored in the ^dhoice of 
his friends and in Ms friendships; the Mgh'^, greatest, 
and noblest minds were intimately allied with him. 
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He was formed for love and ffiendsliip, spent a great 
part of Ms life in confidential intercourse witli 
chosen spirits, and remained thronghont life true to 
those on -whom he had once bestowed Ms affection, 
his esteem, or his confidence. He was tfie same in 
happiness as in misfortune ; and above all, he kept 
holy the impressions of his youthful years. The 
names of G, Forster, F. A. Wolf, Schiller, Goethe, 
recur frequently in Humholdt^s life. They illustrate 
and exalt his glorious personality, and Ms name shines 
as constantly in the annals of their life. 

But above every feeling' of friendship rose that of 
fraternal love. In it the tenderest and most affec- 
tionate sensations were blended on both sides, and 
the noblest confidence, the purest esteem charac- 
terised the brothers throughout the long course of their’ 
lives, when united or separated. Only two feelings 
were perhaps higher still than this sentiment, that 
which subsequently united William to Ms wife, and his 
love for Schiller. To meet these two again was the 
thought which alone occupied his mind in his last hours. 

We must novT resume our account of Humboldt's 
life, and return to his stay at Gottingen. In the 
autumn of 1788 he made a journey on the Rhine, 
and spent four days in the company of Forster, who 
had some time before taken up his residence in May- 
ence, as councillor and Hbrarian to the university 
there. He describes these four days as the happiest 
of the whole journey, aild felt as gratified as surprised 
by the affectionate kindness he met with. Forster's 
wife, afterwards the wife of the author Huber, took a 
lively interest in the discussions of the men ; Hum- 
boldt calls her one of the first of women, and re- 
mained her ffiend until Ms death. Forster himself 
gave the talented youth a letter to F. Jacobi, the 
philosopher, whom Humboldt did not neglect to visit. 

Such^ a celebrated personage was important and 
instructive for our young Humboldt, who coidd not 
fail to he interested, for a time at least, by a man 
who constituted himself the opponent of Kant, and 
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the subsequent systems of German philosophy, and 
who, although unable to create an equally important 
philosophic system, was, as a feeling' thinker, so pro- 
lific in hints and warnings against the logic and scho- 
lastic errors of the systematisers. Opposed to Jacobi, 
Humboldt did not now show himself an exclusiye 
Hantist, for he placed the thinking individual higher 
than the system, and much in J acobi^s manner pleased 
him, especially the harmony which pervaded his 
thoughts and appearance, and his peculiar mode of 
introducing his ideas by artistic illustrations. 

On the 31st October, Humboldt arrived in Pern- 
pelfort-, the weU-known hospitable village near Diis- 
seldorf, where Jacobi used to spend the summer 
months of the year, and on the Stli September ho 
was at Gottingen again. Immediately on his return 
he writes to Forster, thanking him, first, for the kind 
reception which had made his stay in Mayence so 
agreeable. He says in his letter ; It is a great 
and noble pleasure to receive attention from men 
whose head and heart command our esteem, and in 
how high a degree you afforded me this gratification 1 
I cannot tell you how deeply and gratefully I was 
affected by the kind manner in which ymu received 
me on my first introduction to you, and by the confi- 
dence which you afterwards reposed in me. Be 
assured, dear friend, that it will never be forgotten, 
and that the wish will ever live within me to be able 
one day to show you that I am ever striving to be 
more worthy of such kind and friendly sentiments.^^ 
He then relates the impressions of his journey, or 
rather only those which Jacobi made upon Mm. 
From Mayence he went down the Rhine to Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Diisseldorf. In Aix he remained ten 
days, because Dohm, who was formerly his teacher, 
would not let him leave sooner, fearing that he would 
not see him for some years. Humboldt, however, 
met him in the following year, but afterwards not 
again for twenty-five years. He then continues : — 

Jacobi received me with the greatest and most 

s 
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unexpected kindness, mtli a ftiendliness of TtdiielL I 
miglit have been proud had I not known that I owed 
it solely to j'our recommendation. I K%-ed with him, 
but without youi* interposition he would hai’dly have 
taken such interest in a, Berlin man, as I am, Vith a 
frien.d_ of Engel, Herz, Biester, and so many anti- 
Jacobites. I am deejalj grateful to you for the con- 
nexion, for his society was highly interesting to me. 
He is a remarkable thinker, rich in new, great, and 
profound ideas, which he exjjreases in a spirited and 
eloquent manner ; his chamc-ter seems to he so noble 
that I cannot diseiiminate whether he has tvon my 
heart or my head.” 

This is the oldest letter of Hiunholdt’s which we 
possess, and his subsequent letters to Forster show 
the same admiration for Jacobi’s character and leai-n- 
ing, although he frequently combats his asseitions in 
his correspondence with him. In a letter written to 
Forster about this time, he criticises an essay which 
Forster had written on English literature. He says : 
“Essays on literature have their difiSeulties. If the 
siipjjly of materials is scanty, they are meagre and 
unsatisfactory ; if it is great, as I think yours was, it 
is difficulty to make a right selection, and the writer 
runs the risk of producing a mere catalogue of names. 
Therefore your essay seems to me to he masterly. It 
seems to run so smoothly in an artfuUy spun thread 
and yet the reader doeg not anywhere detect the art 
which has been necessary to spin it. I was esisecially 
pleased by the manner in which you show the influ- 
ence of the British national spirit on the literature. 
A knowledge of the most modern authors of a country 
and of their writings, is certainly very interesting, but 
the reflecting reader desires more ; he will know 
why the authors in this country wwite in such a spirit 
and in no other, why certain branches of literature 
flourish and others are neglected. And this, I think, 
you have shown excellently. The account of the reli- 
gious condition of England is written in a spirit in 
which I woxild like to see much more written.” 
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After tlie summer of 1789^ ‘Humboldt was rarelv 
in Gottingen, but spent bis time in longer and slicrter 
journeys in and out of Germany. He visited Hano- 
ver, where be was personally known, principally witb 
the intention of meeting with Fiiedricb Jacobi, and 
spent five days here very pleasantly, visiting few 
families, and passing the principal portion of liis time 
with J acobi and other eminent men residing in 
Hanover. 

In such consideration and intimate relation stood 
the youth of twenty-two, with men who at that time 
were foremost in the #anks of literature and science. 
His letters contain an inexhaustible treasure of cha- 
racteristic sketches and of unfailing judgment, of 
which, however, our space forbids an extended inser- 
tion, and it must snflS.ce if tve merely point to them 
as the best evidences of the greatness of the man. 

'Very soon greater events than literary debates in 
the lively circles of a small German town were to 
occupy our hero. The political crisis in France had 
arrived, and the revolution commenced. The victory 
of the people wns decided hy the taking of the 
Bastille. 

Few in Germany had anticipated and “watched the 
state of things in France with greater enthxisiasm than 
Campe, the first tutor of WiUiam and Alexander von 
Humboldt. He had been living for some time in 
Brunswick, where he had an. agreeable official post, 
and, at the same time, presided over a bookselling 
^tablishment, and gained an increasing popularity 
as author of many juvenile books and accounts of 
travels. He frequently travelled for the benefit of his 
health, and now determined to proceed to Paris, to be 
present at the funeral of French despotism. He wag 
soon ready, and found a travelling companion in 
William von Humboldt, for whom it was of great 
interest to see Paris at this period, especially under 
such favourable auspices. 

Campe has pubRshed an account of this journey in, 
letters to his daughter, from which we shall quote* 

s 2 
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Two friends, he states, wished to accompany him, and 
the three met in Holzminden on the ISth Jnl}^ The 
next morning they started in the best possible humour. 
Their first night was passed in the bathing place of 
Driburg. It was past midnight when they arrived, 
and they went out with lanterns to see the country. 
Campe congratulated himself on the choice of his 
companions, and says : One should always travel 

thus — ^young with old, and old with young people. 
The old ones would gain in good humour and merri- 
ment, the young ones would be protected against ex- 
cesses. Toil cannot think hoW merry we three are 
even in such situations where others would hang their 
heads. Wherever we arrive we communicate our good 
temper to the whole household, and even to the beg- 
gars in the streets. Langhing we arrive, laughing we 
transact our affairs, laughing we mount our caniage 
again, and every one laughs with us.^^ 

They travelled through the uninteresting districts 
of Westphalia, and crossed the Rhine at Uerdingen, 
and before they arrived at the boundaries of Brabant 
they received the news of the terribly great events of 
the 12th, ISth, and 14th July. The decisive blow 
had been struck. The intelligence, which reached 
them at Aix-la-Chapelle filled them with delight at 
the brave Parisians, but with disappointment that the 
drama at whose commencement they wished to be 
present had already begun. French fugitives crossed 
the boundaries ; in Liege the news came that dis- 
turbances had broken out in Brabant, through which 
proviuce they were to travel, and that at Brussels the 
excitement was only subdued by the presence of the • 
military. This sounded very dangerous, but not to 
them. Their desire to watch the nation's struggle for 
liberty, and its manly endeavour to regain its rights, 
was too strong not to outweigh all considerations of 
personal inconvenience. 

On the :3rd August they arrived in Paris and took . 
up their residence in the Faubourg St. Germain, rue 
despetits Augustins, and the next day entered at once 
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into tlie excitement of the city. Their stay has been 
accurately detailed by Campe in his works, and we 
shall therefore merely mention the principal incidents. 
They spent their days in seeing what was remarkable 
in Paris, mixed with the people, and listened to the 
speeches and debates held in the public streets, re- 
turning to their dwelling late at night, tired and ex- 
hausted. On the 12th August they proceeded to 
Versailles, and succeeded in obtaining a place in the 
crowded galleries of the National Assembly, through 
the intervention of the great Mirabeau, at whose 
special invitation Calnpe had gone to Paria The 
uproar was so tremendous that it was some time be- 
fore they could hear the speeches ; when the ^ssion 
was over they ^ent the remainder of the day in see- 
ing the splendours of Versailles. 

Provided with an introduction to the officer of the 
National Guard on dxrty, they were shown to a good 
place again on the following day. Towards noon the 
Assembly were to present an address to the king, and 
our travellers succeeded in joining the procession_ of 
deputies, and thus being present at all the ceremonies. 
In the evening they returned to Paris by way of 
Maady. A few days later they went on a pilgrimage 
to RousseaAs grave. They saw his room, in which 
the furniture was stOl arranged as when he lived, but 
found his grave and his favourite resting places very 
much neglected. • 

It cannot be doubted that Humboldt made many 
new acquaintances among the literary men of the day 
even during this excited time, and we see fi:om_ his 
letters that “ the honest Merder,” Herr von Meister 
and Berguin, the author of severffi books for children, 
received them with especial attention. Of other learned 
men whom he met with, he names the great astronomer 
Lalande, the academician Marmontel, and the philolo- 
gian Villoison, the best French archeologist, with 
exception pertiaps of Barttielemy. But tlie period 
a.ppoiiited for their visit to Paris had now d-apsadj and 
they quitted it reluctantly on the ’ SYth A-ugust, xe^ 
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turning homewards by way of Cliamjpagne^ Metz^ and 
Mayenoe. 

Humboldt^s enthusiasm was not so great as that of 
Campe^ and he left France with far leSvS glowing ex- 
pectations for the future. Forster -writes to Jacobi 
some days after the return of the travellers ; “ The 
wanderer William Humboldt is here still, and although 
he speaks no longer of Parisian — not Paradisaical — 
freedom, still he helps us to season life, which without 
such seasoning would indeed be very insipid/^ 

Humboldt intended to spend the remainder of the 
summer in a journey to the TJ^ier Rhine, Suabia and 
Switzerland, as he wished to neutralize and temper 
the eftect of the political excitement and super-civili- 
zation of Parisian life on his mind by intercourse with 
his intellectual friends, and in the enjoyment of nature. 
Sefore he could leave Mayence, however, he was 
partly drawn into the paper war at that time existing 
between the Berlin philosophers and Foieter, Jacobi^ 
and others, on account of supposed secret Jesuitical 
societies, which had ostensibly been discovered, and were 
the occasion of the display of much liberal intolerance. 
Humboldt exerted his influence to temper the acerbity 
of party animosity, and induced Forster to modify 
many of bis tirades. 

BGls jouiney through Switzerland was beautifully 
3«x>rd^ in his letters to Forster. Men and scenes 
are graphically and poetically described^ and every 
letter is a splendid specimen of his philosophy. 

From Mayenee Humboldt travelled over Mannlieim 
to Heidelberg, remaining two days in Mannheim. 
Iflfland, the hero and ornament of the stage there, was 
absent, and Humboldt regretted his absence the more 
as he wished to make his personal acquain-tance. The 
theatre was not goo^ although Emilia GaloUi was 
performed. The ladie^ who were tolerably good per- 
formed, failed, to his ide% to give the noble simplicity 
Emilia and the great mind and deep feefing of 
^Tsina. In the j^cture gallery few pieces attracted. 
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Ms admiratiori^ among tkese principally a head by 
Carlo Dolce. 

From Heidelberg, probably on the 28 th of Septem- 
ber, he wrote to Forster, ^^Do yon think sometimes of 
the fortnight I spent with you ? It was perhaps the 
happiest period in my life, and the remembrance of 
it even yet affords me great eiyoyment. I harmonize 
with no one as I do with you ; and it is my great 
pride that all tMs came of itself without exterior aid, 
that I owe your friendship only to y o orself ; for it 
shows me that yon deem me worthy of yon, and yon 
can indeed not feel how much that thought is to me. 
For you cannot know how' I admire the fruitful pro- 
fusion of ideas which occur to you on every occasion, 
the lively clearness with which yon express them ; how 
I honour your zeal for the good and the true, and your 
consideration for what others esteeni good and true ; 
and how tenderly I love the heart wMch so readily 
opens itself, and gladdens others hj love. And yet 
yon should know all this, in order to feel fully what 
yon are to 

In Heidelberg he remained some days, and made 
some new friends, and proceeded thence to Tiihingen, 
whence he writes, on the 28 th September, of the im- 
pression irhich the scenery of Heidelberg made on 
him, in -words which may rank with the best descrip- 
tions which poets have made of this singularly beau- 
tiful spot, in prose or verse. “The -riew from the 
castle of Heidelberg pleased me more than any other 
I had seen in these districts. The shores of the Rhine 
below Mayence, even where they are most beautiful, 
near Bingen and St Goar, have always a certain uni- 
formity, always vinebergs or naked rocks ; and the 
neighbourhood of Mayenee is pleasing enough, and 
varied, but does not form a whole. But at HeMd- 
berg, the neighbouring Mgh mountains on the shores 
of the Heckar, with the town at their ba^, form a 
great and beantifril group. There is true 
in this view, and the impression it leaves on the soul 
is profound and enduring.''' 
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From here, he went by the extremely beautiful path 
along the windings of the Neckar to Heilbronn, on the 
way to Stuttgart. Here he visited Professor Abel, one 
of the clearest heads in the philosophical world, who 
held an appointment at the academy there. He 
also made the acquaintance of E-euss, the professor of 
political economy ; of Schwab, the lather of the poet ; 
of the librarian Driick, and of the poet Schubart. 
With Schwab and Abel he seemed much pleased, but 
says little of the others. 

From Stuttgart, Humboldt went by way of Tubin- 
gen to Constance, and arrived in Zurich in the com- 
mencement of October. He wrote to Forster about 
one person only he met with here, but it is such an 
interesting description that we cannot refrain from in- 
serting it. “ Doubtless,” he writes to Forster, “ La- 
vater interests you most of all my acquaintance here. 
I spent several hours daily with him ; and as he did 
not interrupt his usual occupations on my account, I 
saw him in so many characteristic situations, that I 
had fiill opportunity for observing him. My expec- 
tations were great, in consequence of what Jacobi had 
told me of him, and from several of his productions, 
which seemed to me to bear traces of deep and 
original genius. I anticipated a profusion of new, 
great, suggestive — even if only half- true or dreamy — 
ideas. But I was disappointed ; and not only disap- 
pointed because I had e^spected so much, but because 
I found so little. I could have numbered the interest- 
ing ideas which I heard from him during the fort- 
night, and I would be ashamed of comparing to it a 
single day spent with Jacobi or yourself. Here and 
there he shows a free and acute perception ; but his 
mind is too narrow, and has neither the restless acti- 
vity with which reM geniuses seek the undiscovered 
but supposed truth, nor the fertile eagerness with 
wMch they seize it when found. Constant allusion to 
himselt; vanity, the expression of stupid and insipid 
sentiment, playing on words, waste his strength. This 
would probably all be different if he possessed real 
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eradition, if lie had only thought more of the ideas of 
others, or if he stiU read more. But he lives only in 
Ms own ideas ; and his oeeupations, wMch I have now 
had frequent opportunities of observing, are principally 
trifling, such as the regulating his physiognomic 
charts, his judgments expressed in single, generally 
lame hexameters, correspondence, the execution of an 
infinite number of trifling commissions for all kinds of 
people, occasional poems, It seems, indeed, sur- 

prising how much he thought of the exterior form. 
Humboldt describes and details the pedantic arrange- 
ments of Lavater's room, the number of cases with 
letters, superscriptions, &c. On several of them names 
were pasted. I found many of my friends there, 
principally females. In these cases he puts such of 
his works which may interest the person. He gave 
me the portfolio bearing the name of one of his lady 
fHends, with whom I am also intimately acquainted, 
to read. What did it contain ? ISTo thing but 
partly pietistic, partly sentimental poems, all utterly 
devoid of ideas, neatly copied on fine paper, with an 
engraved horder/"" Humboldt could not perceive why 
he spent so much time on mere form. His most 
interesting conversations with him were upon physi- 
ognomy, on German authors, and on the standard by 
wMch intellectual productions are measured. 

But if Humboldt was disappointed with the pro- 
phet of Zurich, he was all the more delighted with 
the splendid views on the Zurich lake. He proceeded 
from there to Ziig and Luzern, and then made pedes- 
trian excursions into the Oberland of Bern. The 
weather was beautifully clear, and not a cloud ob- 
scured the highest mountains. He went through the 
well-known valleys and passes to Spital, in the valley 
of the upper-bar, with the intention of ascending the 
Gothard, hut a snowstorm forced him to return. He 
writes to Forster : “ I spent very happy days- in these 
wild districts. ISTever was my soul so filled with such 
great images of irresistible, all-annihilating force, such 
obstinate, unconquerable strength ; the feeling of a 
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countless course of past centuries never was so present 
to my soul, and never had such a view of eternally- 
distant, destroying and re-creating futures dawned 
upon me. When I sometimes looked upwards from 
a narrow enclosed valley, to the highest iinascendable 
summits of .the mountains round me, my soul was 
overpowered hy ideas of solitude, of loneliness, by 
glances into the far distance from those giddy heights, 
by anxious expectation of what might be beyond 
those mountain summits ; and then the present, the 
tangible, the certain, vanished from my soul, and only 
the past, the future, the distant, and the uncertain, 
floated before my excited, dreamy phantasy. My 
dear Forster, we must, some time, make a real moun- 
tain journey together. It is less expensive and less 
tedious than a journey to England, and must be 
equally important to you as naturalist/'” 

From Spital Humboldt went to Bern, thence to 
Geneva and Lasanne, where he was hospitably 
received by the councillor de Bougemont, and pro- 
ceeded from there to Basle, There are unfortunately 
no accounts existing of this no less interesting part of 
his journey. From Carlsruhe he wrote on the 29th 
November to Forster, whose family had been 
increased by the birth of a little girl : — I rejoice that 
the sight of the new-born maiden has induced you to 
choose the softer name of CSimuhen, instead of the 
barbaric boy^s name you intended to adopt from the 
Anglo-Saxons and Northmen.” Humboldt seems to 
have been aveme to the real northern element. This 
element in Shakespeare, and a certain roughness con- 
nected with it, may have been the reason that he was 
less intimate with his works than with those of the 
ancients and of his native poeta He speaks with 
great delight of Ariosto in his sesthetical essays, while 
he rarely mentions Shakespeajre. 

In the banning of December our tmveller returned 
to Mayence. Forster accompanied him to Frankfiirt, 
where they separated, and never met again in life. 
While Humboldt, in his love for liberty, always 
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inaiiitained a dignified calmness, and held the greatest 
merit to consist, not in immediate action, but rather in 
personal and individual development, Forster was 
carried avray by political agitation and was destroyed 
in its currents. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Othek scenes are now presented before ns. The 
various connexions of onr youth, of twenty-two are 
increased by new and more important ones, and love 
springs up in the heart so long devoted only to 
friendship. 

In the winter 1789 — 1790, Humboldt spent some 
time in Erfurt and Weimar, and this stay was impor- 
tant in its results on his whole future life, for here 
he made the acquaintance of the coadjutor Von 
Dalberg, of his future wife, and of Schiller. Of the 
coadjutor Yon Dalberg, Humboldt had the highest 
opinion, and said of him : — The longer I have the 
opportunity of associating with Dalberg, the more I 
feel convinced of the purity of his intentions, and the 
excellence of his moral character/'' But another house 
in Erfurt formed at that time a centre of hbsjpitality 
and good society, and jDecame a great attraction to 
Humboldt, namely, that of the Chamber president 
C. F. von Dacheroden, This family belongs to the 
old Saxon and Thuringian nobility, and have their 
estate, which bears their name, a mile beyond Mtihl- 
hausen on the river TJnstrut. The Herr von 
Dacheroden in question, a relative of Yon Dalberg, 
had formerly been vice president of the Prussian 
chamber at Halberstadt, and was married to a 
Baroness Posadowsky, heiress of Burgomer, a large 
estate in the Prassian part of the Duchy of Mansfeldt. 
One daughter was the firdt of this marriage, and the 
most careful education had been bestowed upon her. 
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Daclieroden had^ at fclie period referred to^ retired firom 
Ms office, and his house in Erfurt was the resort of 
the best society of the place, and of all the eininent 
men who -^dsited the town. 

Caroline von Dacheroden, the daughter, was the 
future wife of William von Humboldt. She could not 
be esteemed perfectly beautiful, for her figure was 
even slightly deformed, but her head was truly fasci- 
nating, and her eyes of an admirable brilliancy and 
expression. She was, however, more distinguished 
for her intellect, which was of an order rarely met 
with in women, and formed to be understood and 
appreciated by a William von Humboldt. She seemed 
made for him. The sentimental and feminine part of 
his nature, which in outward life he suppressed, here 
found its right focus, and the tenderest devotedness 
on his part was amply repaid. To a rich and tender 
heart she united such a masculine education that she 
was afterwards able to read the ancient Greek poets 
with her husband in the original. She seemed at the 
same time horn to he the life of society, so that vrhere- 
ever she went the best and highest natures crowded 
around her, and her house was always the seat of the 
highest intellectual life. Over Humboldt herinfluence 
from the first moment during her life and beyond it 
was irresistible ; when she was dead his daj^s were 
devoted to her memory. To her he dedicated a whole 
collection of sentimental sonnets, in which the emo 
tions and thoughts of the latter years of his life have 
been preserved to us. 

Owing to her, Humboldt formed several new con- 
nexions, and, above all, the lasting one with Schiller. 
Caroline von Dacheroden was intimately acquainted 
with two sisters, the MesdemoiseUes von Lengfeldt in 
Rudolstadt, of whom one was married to a Herr 
von Beulwitz and after-wards to the Freiherr von 
Wolzogen, while the other had shortly before been 
betrothed to Schiller ; these formed a circle of friends 
who remained true to each other through life. 
Schillei*, who had been appointed to an extraordinary 
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professorsMp in Jena, wliicli lie hoped Tvould enable 
him to marry in the course of the following year, fre- 
quently visited Weimar, where his betrothed was then 
living with her sister, Frau von Beulwitz, and it was 
in Weimar where he and Humboldt first met. Their 
first meeting soon ripened into a more intimate 
acquaintance, which ended in one of the noblest friend- 
ships, exercising a beneficial influence on both. Two 
natures, such as Schiller and Humboldt, could not 
fad soon to understand each other, and the desire for 
a fruitful intellectual life subsequently induced Hum- 
boldt to live several years in Jena. When he left 
that place he remained in constant correspondence 
with Schiller. 

After his betrothal, Humboldt did not remain long 
in Weimar and Erfurt, as be intended to pass through 
a probationary course in Berlin, and then procure an 
appointment in the government, after which he pur- 
posed celebrating his marriage. 

Among the other important acquaintances which 
Humboldt must have made this winter, is that of 
F. A^ Wolff, The latter was at this time a newly- 
risen star of archiBology in the university of Halle, 
and passed through Erfurt at the period of Humboldt^s 
stay there. 

We find it nowhere recorded whether Humboldt 
visited Gottingen this winter, or how long he remained 
there. In the summer of 1790 we find him in Berlin, 
whither he returned after the completion of his studies 
and of his first travels, with the intention of entering 
into the lists of public life. His brother Alexander 
was at the same time travelling through the I7ether- 
lands, France, and Germany, in the company of 
Forster. 

William could not have been pleased by this stay 
in Berlin, as Frederic the Great had been succeeded 
by a regent, who by no means followed in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor. Immorality, wastefulness, a 
reactionary, childish policy, and a hypocritical pietism, 
were the order of the day. Society was demoralized 
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always was/^ And on tlie 6tli August^ 1791, lie again 
•writes to Jacobi about tbese brothers, when William 
had determined to give up official life and devote 
himself exclusively to his own higher studies : — 
Alexander Humboldt is in Freiberg and begins to 
die off for me. William is dead to me long ago ; he 
intends to marry Caroline von Dacheroden, in Erfurt, 
and is, in his present humour, going to retire from all 
public activity, which, with his talents, is much to be 
regretted. Alexander wants to do all the more, ^ut 
has not physical strength enough for it.^^ 

Humboldt indeed began at this period to be lost 
to his more distant friends, although he never quite 
dropped these relations so dear to him, and resumed 
them again when his retirement from public life left; 
him more at leisure to follow the requirements of his 
head and heaxt. His correspondence with his 
betrothed w^as probably uninterrupted during the 
whole time of his absence, but his acquaintance with 
Schiller was as yet superficial, and seems not to have 
become more intimate till after 1791, when they lived 
at less distance from each other. Aexander left 
Hamburg in the spring of 1791, visited his mother, 
brother, and friends in Berlin, and then proceeded to 
Freiberg in July of the same year, where he studied 
geognosy and mining operations until March of the 
followdng year. 

But the elder brother wa^ also anxious to quit 
Berlin as soon as possible, for he could not feel at ease 
in his office imder the rulers of the day, although he 
is wisely silent on this subject in his lerters. He could 
not hope to be able to prevent much evil or to effect 
much good, and although his ftiends wished him to 
remain at his post to he ready if affairs should take a 
different turn, he could not determine upon such a 
course. He wished to marry and live in his family 
circle, and also to give more time to his studies of life 
and men. Philosophy did not seem sufficient to him 
for this purpose, and his former philological studies 
had convinced him that for his views completeness of 
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scientific cultivation could only be foundin atborougb 
and fundamental comprebension of tbe old, and espe- 
cially of tbe Greek, world and literature. For tMs, 
several years of perfect leisure from business were 
requisite, and where better could lie find this than in 
the stillness of country life, sufficiently retired from 
the excitements and dangers of the capital, on one of 
the large estates of his father-in-law which were 
already almost his, surrounded only hy the happiness 
which the love and the society of a congenial wife 
affords. It was principally the longing for such a 
complete self-education which induced the young man 
to quit for the present the important public sphere 
opened for him. He resigned his appointment, and 
left Berlin in the summer of 1791, and only kept the 
title of a Prussian councillor of legation. Ten years 
— longer probably than he at &*st anticipated — he 
spent in scientific and literary activity and in travels. 
This was perhaps the hajDpiest period of his life, and 
niost important in its fruits I The wffiole richness of 
his fertile genius was developed in undisturbed and 
■observing retirement ; the most eminent representa- 
tives of science and literature visited him in his soli- 
tude and influenced his future labours, and he was 
able, from his secure retreat, to watch the increasing 
misery of political life, and the unfortunate issue of the 
French revolutionary struggle. His happy destiny 
preserved his activity for a befter period. 

Humboldt was married to Caroline von Dacheroden, 
in July, 1791. The happiness of this alliance was an 
important element in HumboldFs fortunate life, but 
the merit of this happiness is owing in no small 
degree to himself. All the force of will and good 
intentions, of which Humboldt was capable, centred 
in t his point. When he had attained the ceitmnty 
that Caroline von Dacheroden was to he his wife, he 
immediately made the vow to make her happy under 
any circumstances. He never forgot this vow during 
his whole life, and fulfilled it faithfully to the best of 
his ability. But it needed not the compulsion of a. 

T 
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VOW, every day lie would anew and voluntarily have 
entered into the eng^agement, wMch never ceased to 
be his only bliss. When the beloved wife was dan- 
gerously ill in her first childbed, and the medical men 
were fearful of the consequences, Humboldt believed 
that he would not he able to endure life after the 
terrible loss, and in his anguish, gave as a reason for 
his suicidal purpose, that he could not know whether 
the beloved one might not stand in need of him in 
the future life. During the long years that his wife 
lived with him on earth, and constituted his greatest 
happiness, this zeal continued in every cii’cumstance 
of life, to the complete negation and forgetfulness of 
self, sacrificing even privileges which w^ould seem in- 
separable from such an excess of love. But he en- 
joyed the happiness of knowing the tenderness of his 
heart to he reciprocated, and the tenderness of his 
own heart beamed upon him clothed in feminine 
grace. Judging from some letters of Madame von 
Humboldt, which have been published, we should 
call her a romantic genius, as opposed to him whose 
mind was imbued by the spirit of the Ancients. Her 
education, nay, her erudition, not even her partiality 
for intellectual pleasures and for art, could outweigh 
the eminently feminine qualities of her soul. She 
had a particular partiality for paintings and for music, 
while Humboldt, in other respects so varied and 
artistic in his mental acquhements, had no taste for 
the peculiarly feminine art element, that of tone — ^in 
which he resembles the great critic Lessing. The 
feminine feature of his mind is always concealed by 
the strength of his reason, so that it hears a manly 
character. His wife speaks of her eldest daughter 
once in a letter to Ekhel Levin, and concludes with 
the very characteristic words : "" She has something 
harsh and tender, at the same time, in her character, 
and, in this, resembles her father.’*'"' But the senti- 
mentally tender element in Madame von Humboldt's 
character appears in an appropriate feminine form, 
still sufficiently modified to tibe stamp of sense 
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and reason. This romantic feature was combined 
mth the most peaceful cheerfulness, and her truly 
feminine gentleness was joined to a real strength of 
soul. "Wlien Humboldt lost his eldest son in Eome, 
Schiller at once felt convinced that the afflicted 
mother would rise above this heavy grief. He Yuote 
to his friend at the time : A strong soul with a fine, 
tender sensibility is certainly the happiest gift of 
Providence, it has been granted to her, and so she 
will he able to bear the unalterable.^^ Humboldt 
thought the description very apt, and replied : “ Her 
nature has remained true to itself, even in this cxiris. . 
There is nothing sullen or darkly melancholy in her : 
as you justly observe, dear Schiller, she is a strong 
soul, with the finest, tenderest sensibility.'' And, 
from all letters and other testimonies which we have, 
she always appears as a loving, tender mother, and as 
an aftectionate and anxious nurse. 

In society she occupied a no less prominent position. 
She possessed aU the qualities of mind, grace, anna- 
hility, and conversational power, which could make 
her the central attraction of an extensive circle, and 
possessed them in such a high degree that she com- 
pensated for any wants of her husband in this respect. 
Humboldt was master in the art of social intercourse, 
hut practised this quality, in its attracting or repellant 
form, so arbitrarily and so consciously, that one in- 
voluntarily approached him very warily, and would 
have frequently, without this caution, been much 
disappointed. Humboldt only gave himself, frankly 
and freely, to a few favourite friends, and esteemed 
feUow-students. Indifferent persons had freq_iiently 
to feel his superiority, or his temporary aversion, in 
supercilious sarcasm or veiled irony, without being in 
the least able to oppose the skilful master in the 
But his wife was, on the contrary, a thoroughly social 
character, bom to shed love and friendship in the 
richest profusion. In the early portion of their mar- 
ried life, when Humboldt lived only for science^ litera- 
ture, and a very select circle of congenial friends, she. 
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had not mncli opportunity of showing these qualities^ 
which appeared more folly when her hiishand again 
entered on public life^ and the most extended circle 
had access to their hospitable hoose. There she ap- 
peared hlways as the reigning spirit, while he, whose 
sphere was more the public and -universal interest, 
followed his ovm inclinations and purposes in social 
life. This was an important part she had to play, for 
she thereby also smoothed the path on which her hus- 
band laboured. In Jena, already, and to a greater 
extent subsequently in Paris, Pome, Vienna, Berlin, 
and Tegel, the house of Humboldt was universally 
known as the centre of intellectual and social life, as 
the 'point de raHiennnent^^ as she herself calls it, for 
natives and foreigners. Her house was open to every 
man of mind and talent, even without a recommenda- 
tion. If Madame de Stael and Madame de Pecamier 
are named as those who, in the most social country in 
Europe, were the point of union for the intellectual 
life in modem times, we may mention as their equals, 
among German ladies, Madame von Humboldt and 
Pahel Levin, who, in the absence of qualities which 
made a Stael shine, have other advantages which 
perhaps only German women of such eminence pos- 
sess. Vamhagen von Ense says, in his Gallery of 
Pictures,'*'' The amiability of mind and character, 
the high degree of social cheerfulness, and the great 
and noble activity which distinguished this charming 
woman during a highly-fortunate life, are still too fresh 
and too highly cherished in the memory of all who 
knew her to make any mention of it necessary/^ It 
would certainly have been a great acquisition for us, if 
the varied life of Madame von Humboldt had been 
recorded in letters such as those of Pahel. Such a 
memento would have cast a still brighter light on 
Humboldts character, and might have enabled us to 
give to those recollections of William von Humboldt 
more biographical completeness ; but we hope they will 
nevertheless be considered as characteristic of his life 
and tendencies, and enable the reader to form an esti- 
mate of one of Germany'^s greatest men in modem days. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The first period of iiis happy matrimonial existence, 
Humboldt spent on the beantiful estate of Biirgomer, 
which, with the adjoining spot, Siersleben, had been 
the property of Caroline 'von Humboldt's mother. 
It is situated in the duchy of Mansfeldt, halfway 
between Ascherelsben and Eisleben. 

Humboldt's first care was to renew his interrupted 
intercourse with his old friends, and he stated to most 
of them the reasons which had induced him to retire 
from all public life. We give an extract from one of 
his letters, as it rvdil give the best description of his 
life at this period. It is to G. Forster, and is dated 
the 16th August. After apologizing for his long 
silence, he says : 

I have now absolved myself from all business, left 
Berlin, married, and live, in tbe country, an inde- 
pendent, freely chosen, infinitely happy life. I feel 
this doubly in telling it you,^for I know your warm 
affectionate heart, and your tender sympathy. I do 
not fear from you such disapprobation of my step as 
I met with from many others. You esteem liberty 
and independent activity too highly to expect much 
utility from a man only dependent on his official 
position, and I hope you loiow that I should never 
choose any other than one in which I can expect to 
cultivate my own attainments and character. Indeed, 
dear Mend, the impossibility of doing this wa*^ the 
principal persuasive which told me to choose another 
course. The axiom that nothing on earth is so im- 
portant as the highest power, and most varied culti- 
vation of the individual, and that, therefore, the 
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primary law of true morality is, educate yourself^ and 
only tlie second, influence others hy 'laliat you are; 
these axioms are so fii'mly impressed upon my mind 
that nothing can change them. And how, cherishing 
such opinions, could I tolerate a position in which I 
could scarcely hope slowly to approach the ideal which 
filled nay mind and heart ? how could even the good 
I certainly eflPected, compensate for that which I 
shall in future be able to effect to a much higher 
degree? I, therefore, preferred the most modest des- 
tiny, a quiet domestic hfe, and a smaller sphere of 
action. In it I can live for myself, create a cheerful 
contented life for those nearest to me, and, perhaps, 
if my good genius grants me some fortunate hours, 
add something to the enriching or cultivation of the 
sphere of ideas to which all action in the world, 
voluntarily or involimtaadly, only tends. Thus much 
of myseK and my situation/'’ 

He concludes by recurring to the happy days for- 
merly spent in Forster's society, and thanks him for 
the improvement his society had always been to him. 

Although Humboldt's resolution to abandon a 
lucrative official position, and live with more exclu- 
siveness for his own intellectual and spiritual culture, 
be highly praiseworthy, and has led to the happiest 
results for science and literature by perfecting his 
great talents, still it required such an entirely inde- 
pendent worldly position as the one in which he was 
fortunately placed to be'^enabled to follow the bent of 
bis tendencies in life. The considerable family estates 
left by his father were only divided between "the two 
brothera The estate of Fingewalde fell to Alexan- 
der's share, who ^Id it, and undertook liis great 
Journey to America with the proceeds. William kept 
Tegel and the estate of Hadersleben near Magdeburg. 
Hy his marriage, his possessions were considerably 
increased. Madame von Humboldt was heiress of 
Htngbrner and Auleben; the revenue alone amounted 
to 10,000 tbaleiB (1500^.), which was at that time eon- 
adwed a much greater income than it would be at 
jwesent. 
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Humboldt's principal study during tbe first years 
of Ms retixement was arcbseology, and tbe political 
speculations in wbicb he sometimes indulged were 
merely accessory. But few of tbe results of Ms 
studies of tbis period appeared in print ; partly because 
be did not tbink of it, and only communicated tbe 
most considerable of bis works to sucb of Ms friends 
with wbom be could enter into improving discussions 
upon tbem. Among these tbe most useful to Mm in 
tbese studies tvas H A Wolf, tbe great arcbaeologian 
of Halle, and tbe friendsbip cemented by tbese 
mutual studies proved an enduring one tbrougb liM 

But Humboldt met witb tbe most beneficial sym- 
patby in Ms arcbseological studies from Ms MgMy 
educated wife, who was capable of followiag bim even 
kere- Sbe joined bis studies, read witb bim in 
Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, &c., and, wben Wolf 
visited tbem in tbeir retirement, sbe joined in tbeir 
. conversations illustratmg tbe scientific earnestness of 
tbe men witb tbe grace of a fem in i n e understanding 
of ancient art and poetry.""" Tbe bappy cx>uple spent 
no day without studying Greek, and therefore Hum- 
boldt subsequently dedicated to her bis publish^ 
translation of Agamemnon, that ripe fruit of his Hel- 
lenistic studies, in memory of those years spent in 
common in intellectual enjoyment. 

In tbe February of 1792, Humboldt removed to 
Erfrirt to await tbe confinement of bis wife, near Ms 
fatber-in-law, and within reach of better medical 
assistance. Caroline von Beulwitz spent some time in 
their hox^, and took part in the intehectual occupa- 
tion^ wMch suffered no interruption from the change 
of residence, ^ Humboldt, on the contrary, here com- 
menced the translation of some of Pia.dar"s odes, some 
of wMch were subsequently published. 

In the middle of May, 1792, Humboldt was grati- 
fied by the birth of his first child, a g^\ which wm 
called Caroline, after her mother. On tbis oemmxi he 
wrote to Forster (June 1) : — My little girl is a lovely 
little creature, larger and stronger than so young a child 
generally is, full of life and merriment, and has very 
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large blue eyes, wbich constantly turn from side to 
side. My mfe nurses the child herself ; I, in my 
total freedom from business, am constantly with her, 
and so the child is scarcely ever in other hands than 
ours. Only you, my dear friend, whose heart is so 
open to these joys, and who know me more intimately, 
can feel with me how delightful these occupations are, 
and what a rich profusion of new joys is granted me 
in my already enviable position.’^ The rest of the 
letter treats of a political work, which he had under- 
taken at the request of Dalberg, and which he sent 
to Forster for his opinion and judgment, before giving 
it to the public through the medium of the press. 
This is the last letter from Humboldt to Forster 
which has reached us, and we may presume that few 
more were written. The French entered Mayence on 
the 21st October, and Forster, in his enthusiasm for 
the French revolution and for freedom, was sent to 
Paris by his fellow-citizens, who wished to be incor- 
porated with France. While there, Mayence was 
again taken by the allied army, and Forster was 
obliged to remain in Paris, a witness of the Feign of 
Terror, and died there, of want and grief, in 1794. 
His widow married the author Huber. 

Humboldt and his family left Erfurt in the summer 
of 1792, and went to reside on their beautiful estate 
of Auleben, on the banks of the golden Aue, where 
they remained till the, spring of 1793, continuing 
„ their studies in retirement and happiness. 

The political work, after Schiller had, with some 
difficulty, found a publisher willing to take it, was 
ho’wever not published, as Humboldt wished to modify 
and remodel it entirely ; it was, indeed, never pub- 
lished as an entire work, probably because Humboldt 
never felt the inclination to re-write it. 

Before the end of the winter, 1793, Humboldt 
again visited Erfurt. The following spring brought 
him another child — a son, to whom he gave his own 
name, and who, during his short life, was the father's 
favourite. 
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In tlie snmmerj he went to Berlin for the first time 
with his wife ; hut the political and social circumstances 
there were still not of a nature to induce him to re- 
main, and he left it after a short visit. After several 
years spent in retirement, he now felt the want of 
communicating' and exchanging his ideas, and, to 
satisfy this desire, he and his family removed to Jena 
in the spring of 1794, in order to live in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the great poet Schiller. 

We wnll now enumerate the works of "William von 
Humholdt, published from 1791 to 1794, beginning 
with those on political philosophy. The first of these is 
Ideas on Constitutions, suggested by the new French 
constitution." This was contained in a letter to a friend, 
in August, 1791, and was published in the Berlin 
Monthly Journal,'''' edited by Biester. The second. 

Ideas for an attempt to determine the boundaries of 
the State,""' in which this question is investigated from 
all points, especially in reference to home policy. It was 
only published in fragments, and the most important 
of these is superscribed, "'^How far may the care of the 
State for the welfare of its subjects be carried?"'' But, 
even this chapter is not perfect, as only the most im- 
portant portions were printed. Besides this, three 
smaller chapters were published: the fifrh, ^^On the 
care of the State for protection against foreign enemies 
the sixth: “On Public, National Education;"" and the 
eighth : “On the improvemenjb of Morality by National 
Institutions."" The first-mentioned work was published 
anonymously; the fragments bore the name of the 
author. 

In these essays it appears plainly how profoundly 
Humboldt understood the disadvantages of modem 
civilization, and in what way he suggested their re- 
moval* The study which he considered as best adapted 
to form a highly cultivated nation, was that of anii- 
^quity, and especially of the Greeks. Humboldt took 
% lively interest in old, even uncivilized nations, 
especially of the southern ones, because they have a 
bolder natural life than the more modem northern 
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nations. He tiierefore tarried with, particular interest 
among ItaBans and Spaniards, and he spent some 
years in investigations of the traditions of tli.e Basque 
nations. When he had planned his first visit to Italy, 
he anticipated greatly extending his knowledge of the 
human races there. He wrote to Schiller on this 
subject, 12th of October, 1795 : As far I know the 
nation now, it must reveal much original natural 
humanity, besides all its civilization, although, perhaps, 
not in a very high degree, as the sensual faculties 
seem to be principally developed. It must be more 
formless than any other nation, and therefore parti- 
cularly adapted to reveal certain interesting features 
of human nature; and in this I imagine it resembles 
the ancients, and is, so to speak, their shadow. Rome 
itself seemed to him the embodied conception of that 
past which so mightily occupied him; and he con- 
sidered that city best adapted for the study of 
the history of the civilization of the human race. 
He expresses himself more forcibly on •this point in 
his review of Goethe^s Italian journey, which he wrote 
in 1839. The modem civilisation, he says, had to 
raise itself on the spirit of antiquity, in order to com- 
bine itseK into a complete whole, and especially on 
the spirit of the Gree^. It can on the whole be ^d 
of Humboldt, who lived more in the sphere of ideas, 
that he never entered exclusively into the consider- 
ation of the present anc^ nearest, but always kept in 
view, at the same time, how these circumstances 
would be if our existence were inspired by the 
strength of the ancients — ^if the cmrrent which carries 
events forward had arrived already at that issue to 
which we look back with eternal longing. 

When he had retired from the ofidcial position 
he had entered upon, he at once devoted himself 
z^lously to the studies which he had chosen for the 
attainment of Ms object. Thus years passed on, which 
he devoted almost exclusively to the Greek worlds 
But before these years were passed, he had attained to 
a fer mere profound comprehension of antiquity than 
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even tlie greatest pliilologians of tlie clay could boast 
of^ and we can. therefore not be surprised when we 
find that the comprehension of antic|_iiity as a whole, 
which had been only the accidental result of Hs 
studies, now partly became the very purpose of these 
studies. His reasons for this, and his views, are best 
shown in a letter which he wrote to his friend Wolf, 
in 1792. ^‘It is probable,"'^ he says, I shall have 

the wisdom, not to change my present condition, and 
in that case, anticj[uity, especially Greek antiquity, 
will form my exclusive occupation. I cannot study 
as a philologian dit metier^ my education prevents that; 
for if I were now to endeavour with all my power, and 
with all the resources at my command, to acquire ac- 
curate knowledge, even of grammatical details, I should 
never — ^begiiming so late — ^advance far enough. It 
seems to me, however, that my individuality has led me 
to a less common view of the study of the ancients. I 
find it difficult to explain my meaning briefly, but the 
sum of it is about this. There is, besides all studies and 
developments of mankind, a peculiar one, which, so to 
say, braces together the whole man, and makes Mm 
not only more capable, better, and stronger in one or 
the other point, hut makes of him a greater and 
nobler man; and this requires, at the same time, 
strengdh of the intellectual, goodness of the moral, and 
sensibility and susceptibility of the sesthetic faculties. 
This kind of education has g^dually fallen into dis- 
use, while it prevailed to a high degree among the 
Greeks. Now I think it cannot he revived better than 
by the study of great, and in tMs respect, admirable 
men, in a word, by the study of the Greeks. No other 
nation possesses such simplicity and nature, with such a 
hig h degree of civilization ; and none combined so much 
persevering energy, with susceptibility for every im^ 
pression. The study of the Greeks, in this r^peek 
and the description of their political, reli^ous and 
domestic situations, in its strictest fidelity, will wmpy 
me until my attention be forcibly directei to some- 
thing else, or until I shall have perfwtlj fethomed 
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niy subject, for wliicli, according to my requii'ements, 
a life would scarcely siifl&ce/' Althougii Humboldt 
speaks so modestly, in tbe commencement of this letter, 
of his philological knowledge, we may justly assume 
that he had advanced very far in this branch 
before this time; for it cannot be supposed that he 
who had attained to such eminence in the field of 
languages, should not have very early mastered the 
Greek tongue. Indeed, we shall soon see that the 
philosophy of language began to occupy his attention 
already at this period. We can, indeed, see in the 
words quoted above, nothing but the honourable 
modesty which would not permit him to address Wolf, 
on his exclusive field, as an equal. In a letter to 
Schiller, written about the same period, he does not 
conceal that he feels himself sufficiently master of the 
Greek language to translate the most difficult Greek 
poet, who has hitherto been mastered by no one, in the 
rhythm of the original. It is, however, natural, that 
Humboldt should never have considered actual philo- 
logical knowledge as his chief purpose, althoug^h he 
considered that nothing in science could be trifling or 
unimportant. This he says, in a critical essay on 
Wolfs translation of the “ Odyssey,"'’ in the following 
words : — 

^^It is difficult to say what a trifle means. For him 
who is accustomed to study any branch of science in a 
philosophic spirit, no portion of it has a particular im- 
portance, hut each has its value by its relation to the 
whole. By an exact view of the whole, not by casual 
suppression of the apparently unimportant, does a 
clever, spirited treatment of any subject differ from a 
pedantic one. In science, also, everything is inter- 
connected, and if the critic has to study the language 
to its full extent, it is difficult to understand why he 
should neglect accentuation and orthography, or only 
study it to a certain arbitrary extent.’’ Tims Hum- 
boldt entered into all studies, and pursued each one 
which he found requisite for his purpose, as if it were, 
for the time, the chief purpose and task of Ms life. 
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In the beginning of 1793 lie sent 'Wolf from Anle- 
ben an essay on the study of the ancients, and espe- 
cially of the Greeks, in which he recommends their 
study to every individual by all possible arguments. 
This essay was dedicated to Wolf, although it was 
also submitted for perusal and criticism to Schiller 
and Dalberg ; but we nowhere find it printed, and a 
few fragments only have been collected, which have 
enabled us to gather the spirit of the work. He gives 
^ sketch of the gradual stages of Greek culture, its 
peculiar characteristics, and his reasons for recom- 
mending it as the best civilizer of the present age, and, 
in conclusion, advises the learner not to devote himself 
exclusively to the period of the highest Greek civiliza- 
tion, but on the contrary to dwell more on the earlier 
periods, for in them, he says, are contained the germs 
of the really fine character of the Greeks, and it is 
more instructive to watch how it was gradually modi- 
fied, and finally corrupted. 

It was at this period Humboldt’s intention to pro- 
duce a description of the Greek character illustrated 
with detailed historical proofs,’’ but he soon gave up 
the plan on account of the great extent of the work ; 
the materials he had collected for the purpose, loom, 
however, through all his other works, and make us 
regret the non-fulfilment of the great plan. 

Among the Greek poets, Pindar and Eschylns occu- 
pied his attention principally, and he has translated 
several of the works of the former. There is no surer 
way of penetrating the spirit or the language of a 
nation than by a constantly continued attempt to re- 
produce its authors, and especially its poets, with the 
utmost possible fidelity in the mother tongue. Hum- 
boldt devoted much time to this occupation, and suc- 
ceeded in his efforts better than any known Greek 
translator. His translations from the Greek are the 
only ones in German which combine fidelity in form and 
matter with clearness and ease of expression. It had 
once been his wish to translate the whole of Pindar, 
hut in 1795 he gave up all hopes of the realization 
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of this plan. He continued to his latest years^ 
ever, in producing fragments of the finest and most 
characteristic works. Fifteen are included in the 
second volume of his collected works, and several of 
these must have been written, or at least commenced, 
between 1792 and 1795. Humboldt is acknowledged 
to be one of the best translators, and his works on this 
field of hterature, especially his Agamemnon,"^ rank 
with those of the first. If they occasionally seem 
heavy, or uii-Geraian, the fault lies more in the rigidity 
of his piinciples in respect to metre and rhythm, and in 
the extreme difficulty of the works he had selected. 

He was, however, not exclusively employed in 
studjdng the character of Greek art, but also that of 
modem,' especially of German poetry. The more the 
ancient poets cultivated his gesthetical perceptions, 
the less did he overlook the great works of his fellow- 
countrymen. And now, at the time when he had 
been so strengthened by his studies, fate introduced 
him to those poets who, on the point of approaching 
the ideal of art in emulation of the ancients, and of 
perfecting their natural capabilities by theoretical cri- 
ticism, could scarcely work without a fellow-labourer 
who had thoroughly mastered the knowledge of the 
ancients, and whose judgment was not warped by 
modem prejudices. How often Humboldt regretted 
a modem or superficial comprehension of the Greeks 
in other cotemporaiie&^in Herder, Woltmann, even 
in ScMegel 1 Schiller and Goethe needed a mind who 
posseted as much knowledge of that former world as 
sympathy for modem art, as much independent know- 
ledge as interest in the labours of others. As Lessing 
was dead, none could have sufficed but Humboldt. 
He alone could fully enter into the plans of these 
great men, and assist them by criticism ‘and specula- 
tion. By the friendship of these three, the modem 
philosophy of art was founded, partly by a more pro- 
found study of the nature of the human imagination, 
but principally by comparative criticism of ancient 
and modem poetry. 
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^It was principaUy in order to live in tiie same town 
witli Scliiiler, that Humboldt^ -with Ms familT, re- 
moved to Jena, in the spring of 1794. ScMller did 
not arrive in J ena till some weeks later, having paid 
a visit of some months to his native province. But 
it was not only ScHIler^s society which he found in 
J ena, for it was also at that time the permanent and 
occasional residence of several other eminent men. 
Those belonging to the philosophical school were, of 
course, most congenial to Humboldt, and they be- 
longed all to the Kantian school, or followed in its 
steps. Most eminent among them stands Tichte; 
besides him, iSIiethammer taught there, also councillor 
Schiitz, the philologian, and the doctor of law, Hufe- 
land, — all Kantists. But there w^ere other illustrious 
men also here. The historian Woltmann, who en- 
deavoured to sMne in the most varied branches ; the 
philologian and archgeologian, Ilgen, — ^the theologians, 
Paulus and Griesbach, — ^not forgetting the naturalists 
and medical men “with whom Humboldt came in con- 
tact, partly by his own studies, partly through the 
medium of his brother and Goethe ; among them 
Batsch, Loder, and others. Stark and Hufeland, the 
eminent physicians, had, as such, access to Humboldt^'s 
house ; so that from the driest branches of sciences, 
to the most cheerful enjoyments of art, all degrees 
were represented in J ena, and w- ere received by Hum- 
boldt in Lis hospitable hoii^e. The univer^l and 
versatile mind of a Humboldt could take part in all ; 
he sought to instruct Mmself in aU branches; and 
while he, a man of six-and-twenty, associated with 
the pillars of science, and was on terms of equality 
with the oldest and most advanced, he was youthfol 
enough to enter into cheerful and confidential conver- 
sation- with the humblest of the youths who thronged 
in masses from all parts of Germany to the celebrated 
seat of the Muses, if he found in them mind or talent. 

The admiration for Eschylns made Humboldt inti- 
mate with Schiitz, who was editing the wcrfcs of that 
Greek author, which Humboldt attempted to trans- 
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late. He also contributed to tlie Allgemeine Litera- 
tur -Zeitung^^ of J ena, wMcb was at that time the first 
critical paper in Germany. The young Woltmann, 
too, was talented enough to interest Humboldt, but 
he treated him always with a certain irony, and did 
not regard him as perfect in any of the numerous 
branches in which he pretended to excel. It was 
soon discovered that he was, in history, an imitator of 
Schiller, though by no means an unsidlful one. As 
an aesthetician, Humboldt considers him weak ; as a 
critic, insufficient, affected, and poor in ideas ; as a 
poet, intolerable ; and in his chair as lecturer on the 
sources of history, he spoke of the ancients with 
modern self-sufficiency. 

Humboldt’s acquaintance with Fichte and ISlie- 
thammer was more satisfactory, and they invited 
Humboldt to contribute to their philosophical jour- 
nal, though it does not appear that he did so. Both 
Schiller and Humboldt seem to have cultivated 
Fichte^’s acquaintance, although Humboldt seems to 
have had more respect for the great thinker, and to 
have been on better terms with him than Schiller. 
It would seem, from all contemporary testimony, that 
Fichte, this noble and great man, was extremely 
quarrelsome and obstinate, and self-willed to eccen- 
tricity. 

A more intimate friendship seems to have sub- 
sisted between Humboldt and Ilgen, the subsequently 
celebrated rector of Schulpforte. With him he con- 
vei^d on languages and antiquity, and on the philo- 
sophy of lan^age. Ilgen was also an agreeable com- 
panion, and liked to see his friends in his house ; from 
his wife we know something of the exterior appear- 
ance of the great minds of that day. The outward 
elegance of these great men was, with the exception 
of Woltmann and Goethe, very questionable. Hum- 
boldt was,, however, very careful of his dress, and 
whenever the meny'ikfter dinner, left the room to take 
coffee and to smoke, he retired to change his coat, be- 
cause he wished to save his dress-coat from Ilgefrs 
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smokOj for Humboldt hated smoking. The dress-coat 
itself was very simple, but he returned to the clouds 
of smoke in a coat which a respectable barber of the 
present day would despise/'' This is characteristic 
of a period in which so much intellectual food was 
afforded and enjoyed, that other matters were of no 
moment, and the mental worth weighed more than 
the exterior appearance. 

Schiller returned to Jena in May, 1794, and hence- 
forward the most intimate friendstdp connected the 
two fam i lies through life, especially as the two ladies 
found in each other old and dear friends. Humboldt 
had taken a house on the market-place, immediately 
opposite Schillers house. We met twice daily/" he 
says, “were principally alone in the evening, and 
generally together till late at night/" They spent 
these hours in philosophical and sesthetical conversa- 
tions, of whose extent and importance we can now 
form some idea from the correspondence of the two 
men. By these conversations Schiller formed him- 
self for his intimacy with Goethe, which was soon 
afterwards to commence. 

What a loss for society that an Eckermann was not 
present, who could have reported these conversations 
to us I How the little we know of it makes us long 
for a more detailed account I A friend of Humboldt"s, 
William von Burgsdorf, wrote to Babel from Jena at 
this time: “Humboldt goes ^ to Schiller"s regularly 
every evening from eight until after ten o’clock. The 
second evening of my stay here I went with him, 
and always since then. I am delighted to see Schiller 
thus. He lives only in his ideas, in constant mental 
activity ; thinking and poetising is his only want, 
and he esteems eveiything else only in so far as it 
conduces to this, his real life. Humboldt, therefore, 
is very much to him : he considers these hours as bis 
hours of recreation, hut only in his <3wn way. I 
speak little, hut not too little, and if the conver^iion 
becomes too abstract for me I play with the bricks ; 
in short, everjrfcMng here has fortunately an entirely 

XJ 
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domestic aspect- Humboldt is entirely at liome, and 
more amiable tban ever- With Schiller he is quite 
imconstrained, and sometimes as witty and comical as 
we have ever seen him. , Ton may think^ also^ how 
interesting it is, when, instead of cutting short and 
trivializing everything, he has always the desire to 
express himself ; when he, instead of combating his 
opponent in something not to the point, always 
keeps to the subject, when he esteems truth itself as 
much in words as in thought ; I mean, when he does 
not too soon break off his opinions, or maintain them 
too long, from contempt for the opinions of the 
other/" 

Very soon afterwards Goethe joined the friendly 
union subsisting between. Humboldt and Schiller. 
The inducement and occasion was the origination 
of a journal, Die Horen,"'* an undertaking which 
Schiller had projected vrith the young publisher. 
Cotta, in Tubingen, and which was carried into exe- 
cution in J ena. 

“ Die Horen"" were to enlist the co-operation of the 
principal writers and thinkers of Germany, and by an 
uninterrupted series of valuable contributions from 
them in prose and verse, were to form a never- 
before seen testimony of the literary advancement of 
the age, and the means for its farther development. 
Schiller was well qualified for directing such an under- 
taking, hut the time not appropriate, the public 
too apathetic, and the real members, and their regular 
contrihutions, too few, to support the journal for more 
than a few years. Besides, only the numbers issued 
in the first, and part of the second year, fulfil the high 
promise of its commencement. 

Humholdt"s interest in this journal was a very con- 
siderable one, and Schiller valued him as one of his 
most able coadjutors. In his application to Goethe 
to join their •undertaking, dated 13th June, 1794, he 
^eaks in the name of those already associated, and 
mjB that in Jena^ Humboldt, Bichte, and Woltmann 
undertaken to superintend Ihe publication of the 
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journal, and tliat it was their wish that Goethe should 
join this select association, of which one or two were 
always to read over and judge the contributions sent 
in. Goethe willingly accepted the invitation ; and 
the first few numbers of the paper contained, besides 
two long essays by Humboldt, contributions from the 
editor — Schiller, Goethe, Herder, Tichte, A. W, 
Schlegel, Engel, and Professor Meyer. 

Goethe came to J ena soon after this, in consequence 
of his association with the journal, and then the basis 
of that friendship between the two poets was laid, in 
which Humboldt participated to so eminent a degree, 
and which is an honour to German literature. 

After Goethe s departure from Jena, from whence 
his correspondence with Schiller dates, we find in 
every letter “ Remember me kindly to Humboldt and 
the ladies and when, a few months later, he invited 
Schiller to visit him in Weimar, he requested Hum- 
boldt to accompany his friend, which he did, although 
only for a few hours. No other stood in such near 
relation to the two German poets ; and a correspond- 
ence between Humboldt and Goethe was soon after- 
wards commenced, which was carried on for nearly 
forty years ; as it has, however, not yet been pul^ 
lished, we possess only the indications of it which, 
from time to time, appear in Humboldt's letters to 
Schiller. 

Goethe now visited his Jei^a friends from time to 
time, and Humboldt returned his visits to Weimar. 
In November, Humboldt accompanied his brother 
Alexander, who had been in J ena and was going to 
Frankfort, as fax as Weimax; and Goethe writes to 
Schiller — Humboldt arrived to join an sesthetiLc- 
ciitical session; I do not know bow it entertained 
him and Schiller repli^ — Humboldt, who would 
be warmly commended to you, is still foil of tihe im-- 
pression which your method of reading Homor has 
made upon him ; and he has excited in us sdl such a 
desire for it, that when you come g^aiii' for a few 
days, we shall not rest until you hold such a se^on 

u 2 
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Tvitli In J antiarj;, Goetlie visits Jena again, and 

ivrites in March. — I hope Herr von Humboldt has 
been industrious, and also anticipate conversing with 
him again soon on anatomica. I have put aside 
some very natural but very interesting chemical pre- 
parations for him. Remember me most kindly to 
him and the ladies. Goethe spent nearly the whole 
of April in J ena ; and in May he was agreeably sur- 
prised, in Weimar, by a visit from Humboldt. In 
June he visits Jena again, and Humboldt accompa- 
nies him to Weimar. 

Goethe sent his contributions to the Horen in 
MS. to Schiller and Humboldt, and requested them to 
read them over once more, and correct them ; he had 
made them as complete as his time permitted. He 
also sent the MS. of Wilhelm Meister,'"'' on which 
he was at this time employed, to Schiller, with the 
request to mark what he did not approve of ; and 
adds — “ I recommend my hero and his companions 
also to the consideration of Herr von Humboldt and 
the ladies.^"' The friends were delighted ; Schiller 
made a few marginal notes, and the more important 
objection — ^when Wilhelm receives the present of 
money from the countess, through the baron — ^that 
he, as well as Humboldt, considered, with such a 
tender relation as the one existing between the par- 
ties, such a present, and through a third person, could 
neither be offered nor accepted ; and suggested a modi- 
fication. Goethe replied, that he hoped to be able to 
change this ohjectionable incident, and to follow the 
other suggestions of the friends. Humboldt read the 
conclud-on when he returned to Berlin, and writes — 
The fifth hook is highly interesting, and entirely 
in the spirit of its predecessors. But the difficrilty 
with the person in whose arms Wilhelm felt himself 
is more seen through than, I think, was permissible. 
Meister's falling asleep is also not natural"" 

The most interesting discussion on this subject took 
pfeiCe when the conclusioGii of the apprenticeship "" 
app^red, as both Schiller and Korner took part in 
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it. The latter commenced it by a letter to Schiller^ 
exclusively devoted to this subject, in -wbich he pro- 
nounced himseK unconditionally in favour of the prin- 
cipal character in the book. Humboldt opposed him 
on this point, -without, therefore, thinking less favour- 
ably of the work itself. Korneris letter had been 
shown to him and he sent his opinion direct to Goethe, 
who forwarded it to Schiller, with the remark : It 
is consolatory to have such sympathizing friends and 
neighbours. From my own immediate circle nothing 
like this has come.'''' We see by this correspondence 
what a great influence our Humboldt has exercised 
on the works of the two greatest of modem poets, and 
that without having produced such works himself he 
has been very instrumental in their production 

Of Humboldt's works written during this period, 
we may name his review of Jacobi's ^^Waldemar," 
which appeared in the ^^Allgemeine Literatur Zei- 
tung" (1791, Hos. 315 and 317), and is now included 
in his collected works. This very profound essay 
treats of the most interesting problems of p^chology 
and ethics, and has great value independent of the 
too-favourably criticised work. The philosophical 
portion of the review is much more important than 
the esthetic part ; hut this is natural, as the value of 
the work lies far more in its matter than in its form, 
and it was the friendly purpose of the critic to dwell 
principally on the former. Rah el Levin writes of the 
review, in a letter to a friend, that it had been decried 
as too difiB.cult, but that she had found it very intel- 
ligible, and admired it exceedingly. " It is much more 
talented than "Waldemar' itself, as it contains every- 
thing the book should have contained, while J acobi does 
not give what he should give ; he describes only the form 
of a system, not characters who embodied it — not a 
livin g natural specimen" The work, she says,, seems to 
her as the sketch for a criticism, and she is di^usted by 
the naturalness and stiffiiess of Jacobi's char^^m. 
Humboldt, sbe continued, should have reviewed He- 
loise, Werther, br Tasso, and then one would have 
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had the pleasixre of admiring two geniuses at the 
same time, and see one genius admire the other. 
BEumboldt's own ideas she thinks excellent, and can- 
not understand some persons'" opinions of him. You 
always considered Humboldt an extraordinary philo- 
sopher, and praised and exalted him, but denied his 
knowledge of character. Has he then never spoken 
with you as he has written in this review ? Or have 
you entirely misunderstood him ? Else you must have 
bowed deeply before his knowledge of character.''" 

Other less favourable reviews of Waldemar '' 
appeared in other journals, soon after the publication 
of Humboldt's criticism ; so that it would seem that 
he was led by his friendship for Jacobi to judge his 
work too favourably. 

Besides this review, two essays, which he wrote for 
the Horen, are remarkable. I. “ On the diJGference 
of Sex, and its influence on Organic ISTature,'' and II. 

On Masculine and Feminine Form/' They were 
written during the time of his most intimate commu- 
nion with Schiller, but are entirely his own, and a 
kind of centre of his ideal world. For, ^though he 
may have discussed these subjects with Schiller, and 
modified or enlarged his ideas by communication, it 
could easily be proved from their corr^pondenee that 
Humboldt persuaded and encouraged Schiller to turn 
his genius to the consideration of these subjects.. 
Schiller also never entered so earnestly or deeply into 
the subject as Humboldt did ; he treats the subject 
only in some lync, lyric-didactic and epigrammatic 
poems, ie. Wxirde dor Frauen," Die Gescblecter," 
^^Tugend desWeibes," ^'Die Schonste Erscheimmy,’' 

Forum Weibes," Weibliches Urtheil," Das 
Weibliche Ideal," which all appeared in 1795 and 
1796, during the period of, or immediately following, 
his intercourse with Humboldt, who descends into the 
depths of his subject, and draws the pure ore from the 
rich mine of his thought. Any attempt at a descrip- 
lioit of the chain of ideas developed by Humboldt in 
ej^ays would lead us beyond* our limits, and 
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would still give but a Tory poor idea of tbe profundity 
of knowledge displayed in them. They are among 
the most interesting works which Humboldt has 
written, for he appears here as an entirely original 
thinker. Both his subject and its treatment are pecii- 
Ear and novel, and have formed the basis of subsequent 
investigations by other philosophers. 

The second treatise was quoted soon after its publica- 
tion by Franz Scblegel with great commendation. 
Jacobi wrote to tbe author to express his commendation 
of the first. The introduction only he considered, and 
perhaps not without reason, as too abstract, and thought 
that the quantity of great and glorious ideas in which 
the essay abounds, might have been so put that the 
subject should flow more from them than they from 
the subject. Humboldt himself had little hope of 
dmci ft rniTiatiT>g bis ideas, and felt this more powerfully 
when he read Schiller s poem Wurde der Frauen.^"' 
He writes to Mm 11th September, 1795 : “It was 
indeed an indescribable feeling to find tbings on which 
I have thought so much, which are perhaps more than 
you may have remarted, interwoven with my whole 
existence, expressed in such an appropriate diction. 
What we think and write down in prose is, after all, 
only words, something dead and powerless, and espe- 
cially something indistinct and imperfect. It omy 
receives completion, life, and a peculiar organization 
from the pen of the poet, and I have never felt tMs 
so vividly as now/^ SchOler replies to thus, 5th Oct. : 
“ Do not doubt, my dear Mend, that your ideas on sex 
will eventuaEy be<XHne cuxrenti and wiE be stamped as 
scientific coin, as soon as you wiE pubEsh stiE more 
detidled work <m the subject. This is certainly nec^«- 
sary, and I tbiTik the matter deserves it. I am ii#w 
only waiting for some pubEo voice of approl^ticm of 
my poem, and for a suitable opportunity to pub- 
Edy how much is (xmtained in your ^ A, very 

important opinion on these essays, and e&^ciaEy on 
the one treating of masculine and f ern mine , form,, has 
lately been published by Francis von Jtulier z Wh^i 
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Humboldt "wrote these essays he had not seen Italy, 
and consequently knew the classic statues only through 
copies, some of the most charming of them not at all. 
It is therefore the more remarkable, and to be 
admired, with what an unerring and penetrating judg- 
ment he seizes the forms of the classic gods and heroes, 
and brings them before our mental eye, and the 
happy aptness of his nature to comprehend the origi- 
nal types of the beautiful with clearness and purity, 
to conceive and examine them in their most profound 
peculiarity is undeniable and admirable.'*'' Simulta- 
neously with these essays Schiller’s letters on the 
Esthetical Education of Man appeared in the Horen.” 
The intimate relation of the chain of ideas in the two 
authors is nowhere more decidedly apparent. They 
seem almost to struggle for the palm in brilliancy 
of diction, in the poetically attractive garment they 
both throw round the most abstractly philosophic 
ideas. Humboldt’s power of language can scarcely 
be more gracefully displayed, a difficult subject could 
not have been more perfectly mastered, nor abstract 
dryness been more happily avoided than in this essay. 
We would even, if it were not presumptuous, award 
to it the palm, in consideration of its clearness and 
intelligibility, in preference to the letters, in which 
the ideas are rather too finely and dialectically drawn 
out. 

Humboldt also publisiied an announcement of the 
small edition of the Odyssey, by F. A. Wolf, for the 
Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung. It was a public ac- 
knowledgment of the merits of Wolf, as regards his 
restoration of the Homerian text. We have already 
quoted the passage in which he speaks of the im- 
portance of the most trifling points in science, and 
which occurs in this essay. 

Alexander von Humboldt vkited his brother several 
times during William’ s residence in Jena, and during 
his stay, galvanic and anatomic studies, in which 
William participated, and Gbethe was equally in- 
terested, were the order of the day^ In 179J, Alex- 
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ander made a journey across the Alps to Italy^ from 
which he did not return until the following year. 

Humboldt’s intimacy with Schiller naturally brought 
him into closer connexion with those who enjoyed 
Schillers friendship, or visited him in Jena. The 
principal of these was Komer of Dresden, with 
whom he entered into a warm correspondence. In 
179 4, a young fellow countryman of Schiller’s, Fre- 
derick Holderlin, also came to Jena, and was very 
kindly received and supported by Humboldt. He 
was a highly poetical spirit, hut died too soon, after a 
most unfortunate career. 

Humboldt, with his family, left Jena, in June, 
1795, with the intention of returning in October, 
after a short visit to Tegel, hut they found his mother 
so ill that they remained near her the whole winter, 
and did not return to Jena till the autumn of the 
following year. This long separation was equally 
painful to Humboldt and to his poet-friends. Schil- 
ler writes to Goethe, 2nd October, 1795, Hum- 
boldt is not returning this year, which is very un- 
pleasant for me,” and to Humboldt he writes : 

Goethe laments your long absence very much. Even 
on account of anatomy he wished for your presence.” 
But Humboldt felt the long separation from Schiller 
most acutely, especially whenever he was uneasy 
about Schiller’s health, as he then thought how wel- 
come his presence and convQ?rsation would be to the 
invaBcJ. He even suggested to Schiller to remove to 
Weimar, as he would, then, at least, have Goethe 
near him. In every letter, Humboldt expresses his 
longing for Schiller’s society, and writes to him 4tii 
August, 1795, I have become so accustomed to 
social thinking, that if my absence lasts long, I sh^ 
fear for my stock of ideas. I take refuge, however, 
in memory, and, mentally, I spend the best part of 
my time with you.” 

In Tegel, he led a very retired life, whidi was fre- 
quently disturbed by sickness in his family- His own 
health had not been so robust in Jena as formerly. 
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and lie suffered from an eye disease, wHcli sometimes 
even made reading a difficulty. He rarely received 
visits,, and sometimes did not go to Berlin for sbc 
weeks. Many obstacles prevented Ms producing any- 
tMng for publication at this period, and principally 
his ceaseless study. But the most important part of 
Ms correspondence with Schiller, took place at this 
time, and, as it has been published, the world has 
been a great gainer by the temporary separation of 
the two eminent friends. In their correspondence, 
we see the greatest works of Schiller planned, dis- 
cussed, corrected, and gradually brought to comple- 
tion, the ideas and sentiments contained in them are 
debated and suggested, and, now and then,^. Goethe 
also sends manuscripts and plans of works to Hum- 
boldt, that he may peruse and correct them. This 
correspondence enables the reader better to compre- 
hend all the works of the German poet, as their 
beauties and defects are discussed and pointed out with 
penetrating criticism, in the unguarded outpourings 
of an affectionate correspondence. 

Bor himself, Humboldt made more plans and pro- 
jects at this period than he realized ; he seemed to 
live only for Schiller, as the adviser and corrector of 
his genius. But even his plans are interesting, and 
we will therefore briefly sketch them. He purposed 
to make "V^oss's Louisa '''' the subject of a critical 
^^ay, and intended to confine himself strictly to the 
idyllic portion of the work, to glance at the ^idyllic 
poets of other nations, and take the opportunity of 
elucidating Ms favourite theory of the similarity of 
tho Greeks and Germans. Another project was the 
criticism of Goethe^s Reinecke, the Fox,^'' of wMch 
only some very original ideas on the Fox have reached 
us in letters to ScMller. Schiller requested Mm to 
write an explanation of his Reich der Schatten,^^ 
but although Humboldt would have liked the task, 
he thought it unsuitable in him to constitute himself 
a commentator on Schiller. 

The plans and works relating to antiqMiy were 
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more perseveringly pursued, altkougli his translation 
of ^istophanes” remained very fragmentary. But 
he laboured seriously at the plan of giving a compre- 
hensive picture of the Greek poetical spirit, vith a 
few characteristic features and some prominent ex- 
amples in a special essay. He had read nearly all 
the great poets more than once, and with great care. 
But not wishing to aim at too much, he was to com- 
mence only with the poetic spirit of the Greeks, with 
their descriptive power, and in future essays treat 
them in a more univei^ spirit. But of this little 
could have been achieved, and nothing was published. 
The only works which were printed were the transla- 
tion of* Pindar's Fourth Pythian Ode, with introduc- 
tion and notes, and a review of Schiller's "" Almanac 
of the Muses, for 1796." What a glorious time for 
literature that was when Schiller edited an almanac, 
Goethe was the greatest contributor, and William von 
Humboldt the critic I 
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CHAPTEB IV 


As Humboldt intended soon to leave Germany for a 
journey to Italy, lie made a short trip into the north 
of Germany in the course of this summer (1796), and 
visited Voss in Entin, and Klopstock in Hamburg, who 
were both much pleased and flattered by his visit. On 
his return from this trip he went once more to Jena, in 
ISTovember, 1796, and remained there till the follow- 
ing April. The time was spent as before, in almost 
constant intercourse with Schiller, in literary activity 
on both sides, with frequent visits from Goethe, who 
came to read his unfinished production to his critical 
friends, and receive their judgment and praise. 

In ISTovember, Humboldt received the account of 
his mother’s death, which af&icted him much, though 
it was not unexpected ; and at the beginning of the 
year, Alexander came to visit him and spend some 
time with his family, which had been increased 
by a little boy, who received the name of Theodor, 
Alexander was full of plans for his great West 
Indian journey, and with this object in view he 
cultivated his knowledge of practical anatomy, spend- 
ing from six to seven hours daily in the anatomical 
lecture room. 

William, during this winter, commenced his trans- 
lation of the Agamemnon’’ of Eschylus, and after 
he had submitted it to his friends and received their 
judgments, he writes to F. A. Wolf, with unaffected 
modesty : — “ Having shown my translation to some 
here, I find myself in a veiy peculiar position. Schiller 
is not quite pleased with it. He does not denv that 
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tlie translation has energy and poetical feeling, but 
he considers it too harsh, heavy, and indistinct. It 
wants a more common structure, more clearness, and 
perhaps a less faithful metre. 

You seem to condemn my work equally, but just 
from contrary reasons, though it might be possible 
that your complaint of want of the true spirit of 
Eschylus is identical with Schiller’s objection of want 
of clearness. 

Franz Schlegel made the same objections that you 
make when I read the manuscript to him in an 
earlier copy than the one you have. I altered many 
things, and at the second reading he seemed more 
content. Whether he was quite satisfied, I do not 
know. He is, as you know, rather laconic in these 
matters. 

Goethe is very well satisfied with the work, as I 
gather from remarks made to myself and others, and 
from his constant interest in the progress of the work. 
He wants me not only to finish the “ Agamemnon,^’ 
hut to foflow it up with appropriately chosen pieces 
by Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanea They all 
seem not particularly to esteem the versification, which 
is the most difficult and, in my opinion, the most- me- 
ritorious portion of the work. With Schiller, it is 
from want of the requisite knowledge of Greek. You 
have given no opinion on this point. Goethe seems 
to feel and to approve of it, but he wants the know- 
ledge for criticising it. Franz Schlegel is the only 
one who has entered into the subject, and he is, with 
a few exceptions, satisfied. 

Thus far my report. The position I take up in 
face of these criticisms is this. In the first place I 
always consider blame more justified than praise. 
Goethe’s praise is, for many reasons, not satisfactoiy. 
He finds my translation of great use in reading ihe 
original, and is grateful. Of the adverse judgments, 
Schiller’s seems to me the least important; it only 
proves that I cannot count on a veiy extensive circle 
of readers^ and I knew that before. Only your con- 
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demnation lias grieved me, and I confess frankly to 
you tkat I kave not writien a verse for four days, nor 

looked at my work. My courage kas now, 

kowever, keen revived, and I find myself in tke true 

position wkick I may follow. It is my firm 

intention to collect as severe criticisms as possible, 
before my work is completed, without, however, giving 
up my independent judgment. I have no want of 
industry and perseverance, but when I perceive the 
impossibility of doing more, I shall declare it to be 
finished. JFor what else can I do ? This work occu- 
pies me much, and I have never felt such interest in 
any."" 

He wrought a long time at the alterations of tke 
work before he declared it to be finished. 

At this period Humboldt left Jena and his poet- 
friends. Schiller parted with him more easily now 
than he would at any other time have done, as his 
intimacy with Goethe was now at its height, and he 
therefore missed his friend less. But for Humboldt 
tke separation must have been more painful, for he 
had in the previous August, when speaking of his 
Journey, declared that he could nowhere, wherever he 
might live, find a compensation for this friendship ; 
he subsequently writes, that he knows not how much 
he would give if his friend coxdd accompany him ; and 
afber Schiller's untimely death, he wrote to Wolf that 
he had spent his most intellectually fiuitful years in 
intercourse with Schiller. 


From Jena, which Humboldt, with his family, left 
the end of April, 1797, they proceeded to Halle, 
where William remained some days, that he might 
settle many disputed questions concerning his Aga- 
memnon,"" in personal conversation with Wolf, and 
then hastened to Berlin, where, after the death of his 
mother, he had to arrange his affairs, with a view to 
n lengthened absence. Alexander met him there, and 
in order to he able to defray the expenses of tke great 
Journey he had planned, sold the estate of Riogewalde, 
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whicli was Ms share of the parental inheiitaiice;, to 
the poet Fran^: von KHeish Both brothers had the 
intention of proceeding to Italy over Dresden, Yieima,, 
and the Alps — ^the younger brother with the view of 
continuing Ms journey to Spain, and thence to the 
new world. 

In June, William proceeded, with his whole family, 
to Dresden, where he remained several weeks, and 
was joined by his brother Alexander. Here the family 
affairs were finally arranged, for wMch purpose Kunth, 
the former tutor, had also joined the brothers. In 
Dresden they spent their time agreeably, with the 
Councillor Komer and the Prussian ambassador. 
Count von Ge^ler. They were obliged to remain in 
Dresden longer than they had anticipated, because 
Madame von Himiholdt was attacked by a fever. 
From Dresden the entire family proceeded to Yienna, 
and remained here also longer than they had wished, 
awaiting the issue of the pending war, wMch at last 
forced them to give up for the time their journey to 
Italy. The Southern Germany had been swept tole- 
rably clean of enemies by the victorious campaign of 
the Archduke Charles in the preceding year, but the 
advantages which Bonaparte^'s genius had achieved in 
Italy and the Adriatic provinces obliged the Austrians 
to negotiate. These negotiations lasted a long time, 
but the fate of Italy was clear, and a journey thither 
scarcely possible. Goethe, also, could only proceed as 
far as Switzerland. On the 15th September, Sc h i ll er 
wrote to the latter : “ I have to-day received a letter 
from our friend Humboldt. He no longer Kk^ 
Yienna, has all but abandoned the plan of the Italian 
journey, and is nearly determined to proceed to Pari^ 
but the newest events there will have changed this 
purpose again.^^ Schiller was, however, in error, fer 
these events confirmed the plan of the journey to 
Paris, Humboldt now determined to approach the 
French boundary at the foot of the Alj% and there 
to await the anticipated peac^e between.' Austria and 
France. 
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On the SOth of October^ Schiller writes again to 
Goethe — Humboldt has at last written to me from 
Mmiich. He is now steering for Basel, where he will 
decide whether he proceeds to Paris or not. He will 
therefore scarcely meet you, unless you spend the 
winter in Zurich, where he will go if he does not go 
to Palis. He describes a large salt-mine, near Berch- 
tolsgaden, very amusingly. The Bavarian nation 
seems not to please him, but he praises the Minister 
of War there, M. Rumford, on account of his very 
fine and humane establishments/'* 

The peace of Campo Pormio was signed on the 
17th of October ; now France was again open to 
the German nation, and Humboldt, with his family, 
at once proceeded thither. After his arrival, and 
during his stay, his correspondence with Schiller and 
Goethe continued with the same vivacity as if they 
were only a few miles distant ; and Humboldt seems, 
during the first period of his Paris life, only to have 
used the new impressions he received, that he might 
give a faithful picture of them to the friends he had 
left. He described the French spirit and French art 
in his long and interesting letters, with fidelity and 
vivacity. 

Humboldt remained true to his German nature, 
and to the great interest of German philosophy and 
art, far more even than his friends expected. While 
Schil l er and Goethe exchanged comments on his 
descriptive letters, he wrote, in April 1798, his 
aesthetic essays on Goethe's “Hermann and Dorothea" 
— a theory of poesy, and especially of epic poesy, 
based on this new masterpiece of the great German 
poet. 

The matter contained in this work had long occu- 
pied Humboldt's attention, and his ideas on the 
subject had been elucidated and perfected by commu- 
nication with the two poets. 

It may appear strange that the enthusiastic admirer 
of Schiller's poetry should not have chosen one of the 
works of that poet as the basis on which to develope 
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Ms own reflections on art. But the rea^n seems | 
be, that the tendency of both poets to l^proach th^ 
ideal of Greek perfection was most plainly k^own, ai^ : 
most successfully achieved, in this 
Goethe^’s. Now, none of the literary men of tldflay 
were so partial to tMs imitation of the Greeks, as 
Humboldt ; and none, therefore, felt such a high 
degree of critical interest as he did, when he saw tMs 
splendid proof of the success of his favourite theory. 
This selection also plainly proves that he not only 
deemed epic poetry in general, but this poem of 
Goethe^’s in particiflar, as appropriate for developing 
the fundamental laws of the beautiful in art. It w^, 
therefore, a fortunate circumstance for Mm that he 
was now separated from Schiller, so that the indivi- 
dual characteristics of the latter could not exercise 
that influence over his judgment wMch they had 
hitherto done. He, howevei', loses no opportunity of 
doing justice to Schiller in tMs essay. 

Humboldt sent the manuscript of Ms work to 
ScMUer, with the request to read it overvvith Goethe,, 
correct it, and prepare it for publication. That Goethe 
was pleased and flattered by this great testimony to 
his talents, cannot be doubted ; and after reading it, 
and debating on it, the two poets determined to send 
it to press as it had left Humboldt's study, without 
any material corrections. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Whek Humboldt determined to devote tbe next years 
of Ms retirement from public affairs to travelling' and 
to longer residences abroad, affairs at borne bad 
undergone little change, and those of Europe merely 
a deceptive one. In Prussia, the weak rule of Frederic 
William II. was still paramount, and all hopes for 
improvement were centred in his successor, Frederic 
Wniiam III-, who ascended the throne shortly after 
Humboldt had commenced his journey (16th ITov., 
17970- Worse the condition of Germany could scarcely 
be. The governments and the people were apathetic ; 
no trace of national ^irit existed ; the pohtical feel- 
ing of the nation was annihilated by centuries of 
miserable tyrants, and a few rays of light existed only 
in the intellectual progress made in a few German 
principalities. In this intellectual progress of the 
German nation in arts and science, Humboldt had, as 
we have seen, taken an active part, but he could do 
nothing hut turn in disgust from the sphere of political 
life. For what but shame and defeat could be ex- 
pected from this divided nation, whose powerless 
fragments had at their head two monarcMes filled 
with intense hatred of each other. "WTiat prospect 
was there but a fearful revolution, whose issue could 
in no way he calculated ? What could he hoped for hut 
a fundamental renovation, inwardly and outwardly, 
of the national life, and of Prussia, powerless and cor- 
rupt in its isolation ? 

Would not any man who is independent rather quit 
for a time a country which has such melancholy pros- 
pects, and reserve his services until he mav .hone to 
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' be useful ? Aud bow could a man of sucb M<yb intel- 
lectual attainments as Humboldt spend Ms leisure 
better tban in seeing tbe men and manners of diffe- 
rent countries, and in increasing his knowledge and 
experience. Indeed, these wanderings abroad were 
of great service to Humboldt. In studying the nations 
of southern Europe, and the remnants of classical an- 
tiquity, he expanded his views of the past and of 
humanity in general.^ Besides, his innate talent for 
languages developed itself, not so much hy intercourse 
with the various nations, as by the linguistic treasures 
in w^hich Paris and Pome abound. And, finally, these 
years foimed the practical man — the statesman who 
was to_ become eminent by his knowledge, practice, 
and skilL We may imagine what a residence in Rome 
and amid Roman scenery must have been to such a 
senative mind as Humboldt's, even without the un- 
equivocal testimony wMch we have in his lettei-s. 

^ We saw how his plan of proceeding to Italy with 
his whole family was frustrated by the warlike events. 
He therefore went to Paris, and we have shown how 
he cultivated his interest for German art and science 
even here, surprising his friends in Weimar and Jena 
with his compendious contribution to art-philosophy. 
We must now inquire into the circumstances of his 
Paris life, and see what men there enjoyed his 
intimacy. 

Humboldt arrived in Paris for the second time in 
his life in the autumn of 1797- To hi in who had 
seen the French nation in ife enthusiasm for liberty 
in the first days of the revolution, the place may, 
spite of the changes it had undergone, not have had 
the same attraction at this period of temporaiy ex- 
haustion, although Ms interest must have remained 
the same. But as few communications from Mm 
during his second visit to Paris are on record, we can 
only quote some letters from Ms wife written to 
various friends. She v^uites to her friend Rahel 
Levin, in Berlin, on the 25th May, 1798: — Paris is 
the town in which you ought to reri.de ; which yon 
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would enjoy more than any other, especially if yon 
had some Germans near yon. Paris is very heantifnl ; 
there is scarcely any town which affords a view eqnal 
to the one you enjoy when standing on the Pont 
Royal with the Pont Nexff on the right, the Pont de 
la Revolution on the left, the beautiful broad river 
beneath, on each side the broad quays with a row of 
splendid buildings, the castle 'of the Tuileries, the 
garden and the Champs Elysees in the distance.’"' 
After describing to her friend her mental condition, 
her longing to know everything clearly, even if it 
should cost her life, as for him whom nature has so 
formed no other condition is tolerable ; and after 
adding the confession that she has not arrived at this 
clearness without deep pain and the greatest loss, hut 
that she is now free and calm and impressible to all 
humanity, and to the Divine in human nature, having 
at last arrived at the conviction that love must remain 
the centre of union, which alone forms our exist- 
ence, and which, when every other illusion has passed 
away, still maintains the harmonic flow of life;” — 
after such outpoiuings, she continues, I must tell 
you a word of my children. My soul lives in my 
children, as they feel, and I lead a very domestic life 
with them. The mornings here last till four o^clock; 
no one dines before that hour, and thus I can be 
very much with them. In the evenings I am fre- 
quently in company, dOr in the theatre — ^frequently 
at my tea-table at home, with my small circle of 
acquaintance. Many Gemians are here, and my house 
is a jpoint de rodliemerub for them ; but I see, also, 
many Prenchmen, and like them. The theatre is 
very interesting, the comedy excellent. The polish, 
politeness, and superficiality of the French in their 
manners and feelmgs are frankly revealed in their 
pieces, in the manner in which they are performed. 
In tragedy this is perhaps more remarkable. I can- 
not imagine how one can ever feel moved by 
them ; hut they are highly interesting, because the 
performance of the principal actors is a perfect 
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work of art/^ A second letter from Madame 
Humboldt describes iter domestic bappiness more 
clearly. My little ones/^ she says, “ would please 
you. lii (Caroline) grows very amiable; she is 
delicate, and has a rare degree of sentimentality, 
perfectly natural, however, as you may imagine. 
Her brother Whliam is handsome, much more rough, 
very naughty, self-willed, and yet exceedingly good- 
natured. Theodore is the most amiable child I ever 
saw — ^he is stout, and almost fat, and yet looks slender ; 
his little face has an expression of merriment, and yet 
his glance seems to indicate something more profound. 
His eyes are as if you gaze into the heavens. The 
white in them is quite blue, and the eyeball brown. 
His hair is light, and his mouth the prettiest I ever 
saw in a child. If you could see the boy, he would 
make a fool of you, as he does of me.'’^ 

In the spring of 1798, Humboldt enjoyed the plea- 
sure of his brother's society in Paris for some time. 
He came to Paris with the intention of joining Capt. 
Baudin^s expedition, but when that was abandoned, 
and other attempts to organize an expedition had 
failed, he repaired to Spain, where he met with assis- 
tance from the court, and started on Ms first journey 
from thence. 

The house of Humboldt in Paads was the centre of 
union for all the Germans who in any way merited 
being guests there. Even^ if Humboldt devoted 
himself principally to his studies, and t6 those men 
with whom he could maintain an adequate intel- 
lectual intercourse, his wife formed an attraction 
for the most various kinds of talents, and German 
artists especially were sure of her patronage and atten- 
tion. The French painter David attracted a consider- 
able number of young artiste to Paris, and among ihe 
German ones especially the painter Schick, the sculp- 
tor Tieck, and othera Among the interesting men at 
that time staying in Paris we may mention Gustav 
von Brinkmann, who contiibuted some clever epigrams 
to Schiller^'s “ jSoren, and Almanack of the Muses,""* 
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and was on tlie most intimate terms witk Madame de 
Stael, Humboldt^ 

Btit among the Germans then residing in Paris 
few interested Humboldt more than the well-known 
bermity the Count von Scblabrendorf, a Prussian, 
a man of great and comprehensive mind, versed 
in the modern Prench circumstances as few others 
were, and addicted beside to a persevering study of 
human and rational life, of political considerations, 
and even of language, and resembling Humboldt in 
liberality of thought as much as in elocutionary talent. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that they should have 
esteemed each other highly. Varnhagen von Ense, 
who wrote a very clever account of this eccentric man, 
relates, among other things, how he, being accustomed 
to speak for hours uninterruptedly in the most beauti- 
ful connexion, with the most vivid phantasy and in- 
creasing energy, once was so lost in discussion with 
William von Humboldt that he early one evening 
accompanied him to the stairs, candle in hand, and he 
was found the next morning on the same spot still, 
engaged in earnest debate with him. Humboldt has 
testified the great interest he took in the Count 
in a letter written to Varnhagen, after the latter 
had published the above-mentioned memoir. It is 
dated 5th March, 1832 : I have read your ac- 

count of our ever memorable friend with great 
pleasure. It has most ^vividly recalled to my mind, 
the lime of my intimacy with him, and ' it seems 
to me that you have been very successful in giving 
so much of his traits of chaxacter and mode of action, 
as might give the public an intelligible idea of 
him, and that even his more intimate friends will 
acknowledge the resemblance. You must not be dis- 
appointed because your memoir does not give the 
entire impresaon^ whkh we might desire, of this dem- 
and venerable departed fidend. There are mediocre 
and great men who^ merits and advantages can be 
wunted at once and ^i^y, but Schlabrendoif was not 
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one of tkese. He required to be tborouglily known, 
and more tbau kuown^ really felt. Whoever ws& not 
encbaiited witli Mm in the first days of acquaintance, 
and whoever did not prove at once that he possessed 
the sense for comprehending him, with such an one 
every discussion was vain, as I often convinced myself. 
It is, therefore, not possible that any description 
could exist which should give his true inner being, one 
of the most remarkable which has ever existed on 
earth, combined of a melancholy sweetness and gen- 
tleness, and the most indomiteble courage/'’ We may 
be permitted here to insert an anecdote which 
Schlabrendorf told of his friend* In Paris,'’’' he says^ 

there lives a count K — lOy a very good man, as I think, 
but weak. Once, when he had just left my room, 
Humboldt said, K — n is a very good soul, but I would 
rather be bis fether than his son. I could not help 
laughing at the idea ; but there is deep thought in it 
I called upon Humboldt in joke to name one person 
among Ms circle, whose son he would like to be from 
choice, and whom he would love with pure gratitude/" 
Probably, in 1798, Humboldt would have chosen none 
but Schiller. 

The French world, in wMch Humboldt now for the 
second time lived, was full of interest and excitement. 
A new social life commenced with the political a|^thy 
under the Directory, and survived its fall Manners, 
laws, and intellectual life were confirmed, and every- 
thing began to adopt that physiognomy which charac- 
terizes modem France. The representative of this 
change was a great woman, daughter of the revolu- 
tionary minister Meeker, and wife of the SwedMi 
ambassador, Baron von Siael. She was one of the 
greatest literary capacities of these years ; and, as siiel% 
could not escape Humboldt’s attention. He est^moi 
her highly, and praised her works* Madame de SfeS 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Humboldt, and call^ 
Mm always, la pl'os gramde ca/padte ds WMwrape, 
She was not less intimate with Madame von Hum- 
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iDoldt, lived foi‘ some time with the family, at 
Home, and saw them again in Paris, in subsequent 
years. 

Before we accompany Humboldt on his journey to 
Spain, we must mention an essay, or letter, which he 
sent from Paris to his Weimar Mends, — probably to 
Schiller. The essay is. “On the present French tragic 
stage, and was printed anonymously, in a journal 
edited by Goethe. It describes the French stage 
mannerism, and compares it with that of the German 
actor, who, he says, merely continues the work of the 
poet— gives the feeling and expression, without at the 
same time uniting in himself the talents of the artist 
and musician, thus making the character he represents 
an independent work of art. The French artist, 
on the contrary, exceeds in an opposite direction, and 
exaggerates nature ; while the true ideal of repre- 
sentative or dramatic art unites the two qualities^ 
modifying excess on both sides. 

It is probable that the letters which Alexander 
wrote from Spain had determined Humboldt to under- 
take a journey thither. The events in France made 
a stay in Paris daily more inconvenient for foreigners, 
while Spain was now again at peace. Madame von 
Humboldt wrote home, in February, 1799, — “At 
latest my return to Berlin will be in about a year and 
a half Our plans are so. End of next month we 
leave this place. I shahL stay in the Pyrenees with 
the children during the summer, and Humboldt will, 
in the meantime, travel to Madrid, perhaps to Lisbon. 
In autumn he will join me again, and then we shall 
decide whether we live in Paris for the winter, and 
return home by way of England, or whether we can 
proceed from the south of France to Italy, and then 
return to Germany through Switzerland. Either of 
these plans would bring us home in about eighteen 
months."’" ^ 

The Spanish journey was realized, although later 
than the letter stat^, and Madame von Humboldt, 
with all the children, accompanied her husband 
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through, the entire Spanish peuinsiila. The family 
left Paris in July or August, 1799, and repaired to 
the south of France. From the shores of the Garonne, 
whose fertility Humboldt admired, they reached the 
northern point of the Pyrenees. We do not know 
how long the travellers remained here ; they crossed 
over to Spain at St. Jean de Luz, in Bidassoa. From 
Bidassoa William von Humboldt and Ms caravan 
came to Biscay. Biscay and tbe Basque nations made 
the most favourable impression upon him, and excited 
a lasting interest. This nation — smelted down to a 
small handful, while it was once spread over nearly 
the whole of the peninsula, and whose language, like, 
probably, no other in Europe, has remained almost 
unchanged from the earliest periods — ^had for him a 
great attraction, and was a desirable means for attain- 
ing to a more profound knowledge of the original 
inhabitants of Spain. The language of the Basque 
nations charmed Myn by its strange construction ; the 
people, by their honesty and fidelity, by their parti- 
ality for their valleys, and their jealous love of their 
peculiar liberties and laws. The Spanish Basques, 
especially, excited Ms interest. If the French have 
more French sprightliness, the Spanish have the 
Spanish seriousness, though not the sternness of the 
Castilian, with whose indolence the industry of the 
Basques, and their good-natured cheerfulness, form a 
most agreeable contrast. 

Humboldt entered tbe Biscayan soil near the boun- 
daiy fortress of Fuenterrabia, on that portion wMch 
bears the name of Guipuzcoav. It was early in autumn 
when he reached these lovely mountain districts and 
valleys. The family journeyed across Tolosa to ITit- 
toria, the capital of the district Alara. Here, ^ in 
all towns, the painting in the churches and private 
galleries occupied his attention greatly. ^ In Yittoria^ 
especially, he praises a‘ Magdalen by Titian, in the 
house of a Marquess de Alameda. ^ The sketches 
wMch Humboldt has published of tMs journey con- 
clude with his entrance on Castilian soil 
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Oxir travellers soon reached the shores of the Ebro, 
and journeyed to Madrid across the barren plains of 
Castile. Humboldt's descriptions and impressions of 
this portion of the Spanish peninsula are only recorded 
in Ms letters to Goethe^ and we have, therefore, no 
clue to them until tMs correspondence shall be pub- 
lished We know only so mnch respecting the 
southern and western portion of Spain, that we 
can about gather what occupied him most there. 
When he composed his elegy to Ms expected son in 
January, 1800, in the Sierra Morena, he had been in 
Cadiz, had admired the splendour of the southern 
sea and the beautiful bay, had visited Lower Anda- 
lusia, Seville, and the mournful ruins of old Italica, 
and had traversed the immense ruins of the twice- 
destroyed Saguntum, the present Murviedro, and had 
crossed the happy plains of Valencia. These excur- 
sions prove that, next to the beauties of nature, no- 
thing attracted him so much as the remnants of a 
classical world, which he found in these regions. 

Our travellers must have learnt something of the 
perseverance of the Spaniards, for the family accom- 
panied Humboldt on ^ these pilgrimages ; the eldest 
daughter, about eight years of age, always in boy^'s 
clothes, and Madame von Humboldt in a critical 
state of health. One point wMch especially capti- 
vated Humboldfs attention was the Montserrat, near 
Barcelona, to wMch he :giade an excursion in March^ 
1800, and wMch he has beautifully described in a 
letter to Gioethe, published in a geograpMcal journal 
at the time, and now included in Ms collected works. 

The joum^ was made on mules from Barcelona^ 
through the valley of Llobregat. The Montserrat 
stands, as is well known, island-like, rising in the 
midst of the plain. Near the summit of the moun- 
tain, in it as it wegre, and surrounded hy cones, on 
whose summits pious enthusiasm has planted tlh<^e 
hermitages, stands the Benedictine cloister of the 
naountain. Humboldt was entertained by the monks 
with their celebratoi hosjutality.^ He gives a detailed 
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d^cription of the mountam, of the arrangemeiits and 
constitution of this peculiar world, and the life and 
character of the people who take refuge in these soE- 
tiides. From the cloister he leads the reader to the 
hermitages surrounding it ; speaks of the extraordi- 
nary play of clouds beneath Ms feet, of the sea, the 
mountains of EousiUon, and the snow-covered tops of 
the Pyrenees in the distance, in an entirely peeuHar 
manner, a master-piece of art. The letter concludes 
by an extract of a letter from Ms brother, who had 
visited the mountain in the previous year, and exa- 
mined its mineralogic constitution. 

The great Spamsh journey terminated at the ex- 
tern point of the Pyrenees, and amid the plains and 
mountains of Catalonia. It was of lasting influence 
upon Humboldt, for tMs country, and tMs nation, 
especially, afforded Mm a treasure of enjoyment and 
instruction. The acquaintance with this southern 
primitive nation not only extended his knowledge of 
humanity, but it annihilated many of the prejudices 
existing against the character of this people in the 
rest of Europe. It is probable that Humboldt was 
one of the fi^t among German statesmen who lent 
their attention to the Spanish reheEiom The pecuE- 
arities of the nation, and its various tribes, also 
afforded plentiful material for poEtical instruction and 
reflection. 

The fruits of tEis journey ,in art and science were 
not less abundant. His love and his appreciation of 
the fine arts, especially of painting, was increased, and 
also his knowledge of antiquity, and of the archi- 
tecture of the aneienta The Basque language had 
excited his especial interest, and induced Mm to forther 
investigations, and finally Ms journey was prolific for 
Ms other phEological studies ; in Spain, and afterwards 
in Rome, he brought together such a numerous col- 
lection of American dictionaries as had never before 
existed. 

In the spring of 1800 Humboldt wi& Em fami ly 
returned to Paris. Imminent and threatening warn 
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defeated all plans of traTel, wliile Paris could be safely 
inhabited beneath the protection of the consulate, 
therefore departure from thence was postponed to the 
winter. 

The life in Paris was spent as it had been on the 
previous occasion, and all the eminent Germans and 
other talented men living in Paris again frequented 
Madame von Humboldt^'s saloons. Among others 
whose society they enjoyed was that of Rahel Levin, 
who visited them here, and with whom a great 
intimacy seems to have subsisted. 

In May, 1800, Madame von Humboldt was again 
confined of twins, a boy and a girl, of whom the 
former died shortly after his birth; the girl was named 
Adelheid. The bnth of these children had been 
greeted in the elegy mentioned upon a former occa- 
sion. The departure from Paris was now again 
delayed, but in the spring of 1801 everything was 
prepared for it. On the last day of May they intended 
to proceed to Erfurt and Jena, and spend the winter 
in Tegel, when a sudden plan again delayed the 
journey a few months. 

After the Spanish journey, Humboldt had devoted 
himself principally to the study of the Basque, Paris 
afforded him opportunities for this which he would 
have found nowhere else. He immediately planned 
a Basque-Spanish dictionary, compiled from the rare 
works and manuscripts in the extensive royal library. 
Many of the latter he copied verbatim, and received 
some pages on the language of the Basques from 
St. Croix, an eminent French philologian. 

But all this did not satisfy Ms desire for knowledge. 
On the point of departing for Germany, he turned 
suddenly again to the south. This time he left his 
family in Paris, and undertook a second journey into 
the Spanish and French Basque provinces, with the 
intention of completing, by verbal communication, 
what was much too imperfect in the printed works. 
He spent several weeks in the most retired mountain- 
districts of the country, and especially sought out the 
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linguists tlaere^ before all, D. Pablo Pedro 
Asterloa, pastor of Durango. He examined tbe 
important manuscripts this pastor had collected, and 
made extracts or verbatim copies from his great yet 
unpublished work. Another linguist whom he visited 
was the pastor Moguel, in Marquina, one of the first 
philologians in Biscay, who translated the com- 
mencement of the “ Sallustian Catiline'*'' for Hum- 
boldt, 

Humboldt was, however, not equally successful in 
attaining all the purposes of his journey. ^Ht was,” 
he says, ‘^^one of the principal objects of my journey to 
Biscay, to find the traces which might still exist of the 
oldest history and oldest condition of the people, in old 
sagas or in national songs. But I was quite disap- 
pointed in the hope of finding anything of importance. 
In no other country has the mistaken zeal of the 
earliest Christian inhabitants been so successful in 
destroying all traces of heathen antiquity. It is 
impossible to attain a satisfactory account of the con- 
stitution, religion, or manners of the ancient Basques ; 
and but a very few traces of these old times have 
survived in the language, the popular names of the 
months and days, a few proper names, national dances 
or fables.” Of old songs he could only find one veiy 
imperfect fragment, whose age also seemed to him 
doubtful for many reasons. He met with it in a col- 
lection of manuscripts in the ^ouse of M. Heugartegui, 
of Marquina. 

Humboldt noted down his remarks on the spot 
where he made them, and then hastened back to 
Paris to his family. His interest in the Basque 
nations remained equally strong for years, hut the 
change of residence, as well as of occupation, prevented 
his publishing the results of his researches until a 
much later period. 

In the summer of 1801 the whole family returned 
to Berlin through Erfurt and Weimar, and Hved there 
and in Tegel a year. During this time the youngest 
daughter Gabriele was’bom. 
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^ TMs lengtlieBed sojourn in their native town was 
made more agreeable by the improvement in the 
inteUectnal life of Berlm which had taken place 
during their absence; and it must also have afforded 
Humboldt the greatest pleasure to find that Schilleffs 
works were successfolly represented on the Berlin 
stage. It was also of interest to watch the statesmen 
who were preparing themselves to gather round their 
king and his noble queen, and save Prussia from the 
state of corruption into which it had fallen, and 
whose names gave great promise of the future. Still 
Humboldt would not have felt induced to exchange 
his leisure and independence for public official service, 
had not the requirements of the latter accidentally 
harmonized with his own plans. The Prussian minister 
in Home had sent in his request for dismissal, and 
Beyme, a privy councillor of the King of Prassia, 
proposed Humboldt as the future minister resident in 
Home. This post was well adapted for the classically- 
educated and art-loving man, as he would there have 
abundant and the best oppoifunities of devoting him- 
self to his intellectual development. He anticipated 
only advantage from Ms stay in Home, combined as 
it would be with some business occupation. When 
he had been in Rome some time, he wrote to Schiller : 

I was in no desirable mood in Berlin, and even in 
Paris. I had been in no fortunate productive vein 
for some years; I knew so many thin^, and some 
better than many others, and yet they would not 
combine to a result, and I could not be satisfied 
with the active part of my existence. It seemed 
therefore better to me to give my activity a 
positive, even if it were only a common, occupation, 
and I sought only for one wMch would at the same 
time take me again to some important spot.""^ At 
the same time he assured Schiller that nothing would 
make him forgetful of his higher calling, and it was 
on this occasion that he told him that ideas would 
always be to him the highest in the world. “ But 
it is also true,^^ he continues, ^^that if aH one^s time is 
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leisme time and no compulsion forces a nositiTe 
^PPJ^cation of itj mucli time would be lost.” 

ynder such auspices, Humboldt entered upon Ms 
diplomatic career. He was made a chamberlain and 
was appomted privy councillor of legation, and’resi- 
dent mimster at the papal court, and departed for his 
post, in the autumn of 1802, accompanied bv his 
whole family. r j ^ 

But he did not depart without having taken leave 
2^ of beart. In HaJle he visited 

■■ci ™ Goethe and SchiUer. He also took 

TOth l™ a young philologian. Dr. Eiemer, as tutor to 
Ms cMldren. 


He did not then imagine that be sbonld not see 
ocnilier again, for the latter was now afc the zenitb of 
Ms antmtj. Tbe Mends conversed much of Rome 
^d SchiUer imparted to Mm a plan for a Hstory of 
Rome,^ which ^ he was deferring to days when the 
poetic inspiration might perhaps have left him. 

Filled with such impressions and ideas, Humboldt 
with his family crossed the AJpa 
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CHAPTER VL 


We now enter upon one of tlie most important 
periods of Humboldt’s life, one to which he ever after- 
wards referred with love and gratitude. He arrived 
in upper Italy and in Milan in October, 1802, and it 
is probable that he visited Venice and Florence on the 
way to Rome, as he did not arrive in the dwelling 
which had been prepared for him, the Villa di Malta, 
till the 25th November. This villa and foi'mer 
summer residence of the knights of Malta, inha- 
bited also by the Duchess Amalie of Weimar and 
Herder, and now the property of King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, is situated at the foot of the Pincian Hill. A 
high turret, monastericaf arrangements, many stairs 
through outbuildings and wings, a whole club of 
houses grouped round lovely gardens, and favoured by 
the most beautiful views towards all sides, that is the 
seat which has already harboured so many artists and 
art friends, men of all nations, and which now became 
the residence of the Humboldt family. From the 
wing which they occupied they enjoyed the view to 
the South-east ; the distant prospect over the Cam- 
pagna to the heights of Albano was before them, and*' 
made a never-to-be-forgotten first impression. Frie- 
deiike Bran, who lived in Rome at that time and in 
the same villa, has described their arrival ; — After 
long waiting, a heavily laden travelling-camiage drove 
slowly up the steep ascent. The father has already 
descended ; a little child which can walk, and a very 
small one carefully wrapped up, are handed out to the 
nurses, who have ^o descended. Now one, two, three 
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boys jump ont of the carriage, and then the fationed, 
anxious mother/'' The eldest daughter had again 
made the journey in boy'^s attire, Adelheid, the next 
one, was only in her third year, and the youngest was 
about six months old and seemed not hkely to live 
much longer. The mother had not recovered from 
the severe illness she had undergone in Berlin. The 
youngest child soon, however, revived under her care, 
and scarcely,"" continues our informant, had our 
amiable neighbour been a fortnight in Rome, when, 
in spite of her cares by day and night, we saw her 
beautiful eyes, radiant with love and mind, brighten 
again, her chesnut hair curled round her lovely head, 
her cheeks bloomed again, and the expressive month 
smiled with its charmingly mischievous smile/" 

The family was soon settled in Rome, so that they 
only complained of the smoky chimneys. Dr. Riemer 
took charge of the boys ; a German doctor whom they 
had brought with them to Italy, T)r. Kohlrauseh, gave 
his, not, alas ! always successful medical services to the 
family. 

From the first day of their arrival in Rome their 
hospitable house was thrown open to their friends and 
acquaintance, who were invited once for all to tea every 
evening. The first winter was spent in intimate inter- 
course with the artists resident in Rome, especially 
Thorwaldsen, Schick, Reiuhard, Keller, Lund, and 
with Koega, Femow, Bonstetten, Friederike Bron, 
and others. 

Humboldt himself was also soon at home in the 
Eternal City. Alone with his wife, or only accom- 
panied by the elder children, he wandered through 
its environs that he might revel in undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of its beauties. He refers to this period in one 
of his best sonnets, in which he says that two shadows 
gliding beside each other are frequently used as a 
comparison for intimate union, but that he and his 
companion were much more as one. 

No land excited and satisfied so many expectations 
which Humboldt had formed, as Italy. Not only the 

Y 
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soil and the climate, lint the people, their language, art, 
and literature, refreshed and pleased him. And his 
love for antiquity could in no other country revel 
amid such interesting associations. Italy |was fore 
most in nearly fdl the branches of civic and political 
activity ; and in the centuries in which the modern 
tendencies first rose in intellectual importance to 
oppose the ancient life, its history surpasses that of all 
other nations. According to Humboldt’s opinion, no 
country can be compared to ' Italy in the number of 
eminent men which it has produced. The study of 
art and nature was developed here earlier than with 
any other nation. Even the tone and sterling strength 
of its language, its poetic fitness, filled him with 
admiration. Of aE the modifications which the Latin 
has undergone, this seems to him as the most interest- 
ing, and he has made its remarkable formation the 
subject of especial consideration in the introduction to 
his great philological work. In no other Romanic 
language has the modem spirit remained so faithful 
to the ancient form, without detriment, however, to its 
independence or peculiar characteristic. Humboldt 
also acknowledged the great and beautiful in Italian 
art and poetry, which harmonized more with hist 
spiritual tendency than the severe Northern art ; so 
l^phael interested him more than Shakespeare, and 
Ariosto more than Ossian^s shadowy creations. He 
only prefers the Germanic tendency where depth of 
meaning and truth of characteristic is so ornamented 
with classic beauty, as we find it witb the great 
modem German poets. He could not, of course, with all 
his appreciation of the Italian world and its greatness, 
overlook the present degradation of the people ; but 
he forgave them, in consideration of what they had 
once been and once achieved. 

If Italy, as a whole, was so dear to Humboldt, it 
was^ natural that Rome, the Eternal City, should 
excite an enthusiasm, in him, which was sometimes 
carried very far, but whose deeply-felt expression is 
irresistibly attractive to his admirers. Romeos great- 
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mess lies in its twofold past, and in the mins which 
reveal it. These mins seemed to Hninholdt such a 
peculiar whole, that he grudged the spot another 
historical development, from fear that what already 
existed might be injured by it. He cherished this 
enthusiasm not only in the moment of enjoyment : 
the feeling for Roman greatness never left him, but 
stands forth as the theme of a whole course of sonnets,, 
and is also expressed in an article on Croethe^s second 
visit to Rome, in which he says — Romeh greatness 
consists principally in something connected indisso- 
lubly with the whole ; with the mixture of ancient 
and modern splendour; with the mins which meet 
the eye for miles; with the plains, the mountaiiis 
enclosing it, the long series of historic recollections, 
and indistinct tradition. This was plainly shown at 
the time when it was robbed of its best treasures of 
art, of the memorable remnants of antiquity, in a 
shameful and undignified manner. There will always 
be a great difference between countries and towms 
which were themselves the scenes of classical anti- 
quity, and those which were never warmed by that 
first ennobling influence on humanity. In the latter, 
the antique works of art resemble only a collection of 
articles brought together from all parts ; in the for- 
mer, the soil itself is impregnated with the feeling, 
and seems to bear them in inexhaustible profusion, like 
trees and frriit."^ But few can share such high appre- 
ciation and enjoyment truly. The Romans know 
their city more from the reflex of the impression it 
makes on strangers, and the real traveller rarely can 
harmonize in such exalted feelings as those of Hum- 
boldt. It is only with the aartists residing there that 
one can associate ; with such who make it their intd- 
lectual and spiritual home ; who commence studies 
there, or continue former ones, or give themselvra up 
entirely to the pure enjo3rment which is afforded to 
all the senses, and yet affords such an inexhaustible 
depth for research, 

Humboldt wrote a long elegy, entiH^J “Rome,^^ 
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•vyhicli was piiblislied with his name in 1806, in Ber- 
lin. It is the largest poem he has Avritten, and may 
be considered one of the most remarkable poetical 
productions, both for its sentiments and the highly- 
poetical form. 

This poem is ‘wuitten with gneat ease and clearness ; 
and only where the poet soars into entirely ideal 
regions, as towards the conclusion, his thoughts refuse 
to take a very comprehensible form. The poem was 
originally dedicated to Humboldt’s friend, Frau von 
Wolzogen, whom he addresses in the last verses. 

The Humboldts left the Villa di Malta in March of 
the following year, as it was too small for them, and 
removed to a more roomy residence in the Strada Gre~ 
goriana, on the Tiinita del Monte, quite near the Sj^an- 
ish Place, which was the central point for strangers; and 
here only was Humboldt able to make his house a 
temple of hospitality, open to every worthy comer. 

From his large, lofty rooms, high windows afforded 
the most beautiful view, and his house was truly 
Italian in its architecture, while German sociality 
reigned within. Every evening the most mixed so- 
ciety was gathered together at tea, and reminded 
those present of Berlin or London companies. The 
theatre only disturbed this arrangement sometimes, 
and then Humboldt did not fail to take as many 
friends as possible with him. Select friends were 
invited to dinner, and ^after dinner they frequently 
drove friends or strangers in their carriage through 
the town and its environs. Report says that a cen- 
tral reunion, like the one o&red in Humboldf’s 
house, has not since that time existed in Rome. 

High and low met here ; the stream of strangers 
which constantly flows through Rome visited these 
halls ; all intellectual and artistic celebrities were 
united in it, before ail the German artists resident in 
Rome. For a quiet mind, the crowd which met here 
every evening was almost too much. Here a cardinal 
conversed with a German professor ; there a painter 
was obliged to converse for hours with a duchess in 
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languages lie barely understood- In tlie background 
Humboldt couTersed with his friend Zoega ; whEe 
Lucien Bonaparte was paying his court to the lady 
of the house- Madame von Humboldt, wliile she did 
the honours of the house, displayed more than any- 
where else her great social talents. She was the soul 
of this splendid circle, which she filled with her mind 
and amiability, — ^not her husband, who lived more for 
a few chosen individuals. Such was their reputation 
at the time, that few hooks written on Borne or 
Boman life at that period neglect to name them 
with praise and respect. 

In autumn a pause generally intervened, for then 
Humboldt repaired to the country for some time with 
Ltr family. Immediately after his arrival in Borne 
he hired a summer residence in Ariccia, and went 
there in July of the follow’ing year ; but a domestic 
misfortune occasioned their quick return to Bome, 
and made them take an aversion to this residence in 
future. 

In the autumn of ISOI, vre find linn in Albano. 
Here, a^d in the neighbouring Marino, he made a 
short stay every year, and excursions to more distant 
points were sometimes undertaken from here; but we 
know nothing of longer journeys to different parts of 
Italy, which he must doubtless have made. We do 
not know whether he was in Sicily — ^how he liked 
Horence — ^not even that he .visited Naples ; though 
so much is sure, that nothing, to his mind, equalled 
the influence Bome exercised over him. 

Unalloyed happiness rarely falls to the lot of man. 
Perhaps it is that we may the better enjoy its plea- 
sures that pain is mingled with them by fate. In 
the first year of Ms Boman residence, Humboldt met 
with a heavy loss, that of his eldest boy. Since July 
1803 his family had been frequently in Axicci% to 
spend the hottest part of the summer there in the 
cool air. In this summer the heat was insupportable 
even in the hills, and the strangers ^pec^y fell 
victims to it. About three weeks after this nrisfortune 
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Humboldt writes to Scliiller : Home, 27tb August. 
I write to you, dear friend, witb a sad heart. I may 
say that, since I live, the first misfortune lias befallen 
me, but this first blow is almost the severest that 
could have come/^ His eldest son, Wilhelm, bad 
been suddenly carried off by a mabgnant fever. The 
child had scarcely been ill a few days. A slight attack 
of fever was followed by violent bleeding of the nose. 
The family was in Ariccia, but Hr. Klohlrauscb — a 
doctor who did not perhaps merit such confidence — 
was with them. He did what he could, hut in thirty-- 
six hours the hoy fell a victim to the violence of the 
attack- “ His death — so writes his afflicted father — 
was calm, very calm ; he had cheerful dreams, — did 
not suffer nor expect death. He now lies at the foot 
of the pyramid of Cains Cestus, which Goethe can 
describe to you. I have lost very much with this 
child. Am ong them all, he was most fond of being 
with me ; he scarcely ever left me, particularly during 
the last few months ; I oecnpied myself regularly with 
hi m ; he always walked with me, asked ahcmt every- 
thing, knew most of the localities and the rains, and 
was every one^s favourite, because be spoke with all, 
and in tolerably good Italian. How this is all gone ! 
This death has robbed me of all my confidence in 
life. I trust no more to my fortune, to fate, to the 
strength of events. If this impetuous, blooming, 
strong life could be extinguisbed so suddenly, what 
then is certain ? And, on the other hand, I have all 
at once gained an infinite conviction : I never feared 
death, nor had a childish love of life ; but if a being 
we love is dead, the sensation is different. "We think 
ourselves at home in two worlds.'’'' 

Immediately after this blow, the family hastened to 
the town, for a similar misfortune threatened another 
child- The younger boy, Theodor, was attacked by 
the same illne^ a severe brain fever, only with less 
suddenly dangerous symptomsw For three days Ms 
recovery was despaired of, but he was saved. It may 
■be im^ined bow much the anxious mother suffered 
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duriiig tMs time^ and Humboldt states that she be- 
haved with extraordinary calmness and self-possession. 
He afterwards feared a sudden outbreak of the re- 
pressed etilj but it did not appear, and all things 
would have gone on as before in Humboldth house if 
the loss could have been so easily forgotten. A friend 
of Humboldth writes, on the 2nd September, 1803, — 
The sadness w^hich reigns in this formerly so merry 
house, the only one I frequent, and whose inmates are 
the most amiable people I know, has quite depressed 
my spirits.’"* 

Schiller -was also much affected by Ms friendh loss, 
and annoimced it at once to Goethe. He says in his 
letter, — From the inclosure you will see that our 
friend Humboldt has been sorely afflicted. to 

him, if you can, a word of sympathy. I pity him 
much, for this child wras the most hopeful of them 
all."’ On the 12th September, he wtrites to the afflicted 
father : “ In this sad event I can do nothing but share 
your grief. You were justified in cherishing the 
brightest hopes. Everything tvas combined to pro- 
mise a Sappy life to the boy, and now aU these hopes 
are violently destroyed. Like you, no great affliction 
has hitherto visited me, and I cannot refrain, on tMs 
occasion, to look into my own heart, and fancy^ the 
possible loss of those dear to me. Yuth my failing 
health, I had attained to the firm conviction that I 
should never be so situated^ but your loss, my dear 
fidend, convinces me that all these calculations axe 
deceptive/" He advises him at the same time, if the 
climate should be too trying for his wife and children, 
rather to set aside all other considerations, as he was 
always master of Ms own fate. 

Hereupon Humboldt breaks out anew into com- 
plaints: ^^The loss I have suffered/" he xeph^ on 
the 22nd October, is ever present to my inm^naiion, 
and nothing can compensate for it. Even in the first 
moments, dearest Mend, the pain did not deprive me 
of mental clearness, or of a certain calmn^s. But a 
sadness and longing overpower me since that unfor- 
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tunate epoclij of which. I can give you no description. 
It seems to me^ that the death of a child has some- 
thing more affecting than the death of an adnlt per- 
son. Not ruled yet by its own will^ it trustfully 
follows that of others, and it seems as if one had de- 
ceived its careless confidence, even if death is only the 
result of mere blind fate. 

Dear Schiller, why are you not here now ? For 
that I left you, I do not like to think. Dome has 
enchanted me in every way, and it is even difficult 
to leave the soil to which one has entrusted one be- 
loved thing. You may imagine that I should not 
remain a moment here, if 1 had to fear the least dan- 
ger for my family.” But this, he says, is not at all 
the case. Peculiar circumstances had been combined 
in the one unfortunate case ; the blooming health of 
the other children showed that the climate was not 
unfavourable. You should have seen poor Wilhelm 
a day only before his illness; and the Princess Dudol- 
stadt will tell you that he bloomed like a rose, and 

death has disfigured him but little You can, 

therefore, let me remain here a few years longer. I 
cannot tell you how I enjoy this residence. Here 
everything is inspiring and cheering. I am more 
fruitful in ideas, and even the sadness, even the hitter 
pain, leaves a clearness and cheerfulness of mind.” 

In the commencement of the following year, soon 
after the loss above mentioned, Madame von Hum- 
boldt gave birth to a daughter, who died very soon. 
She was, however, in such a delicate state of health, 
that she undertook a journey to Germany to restore 
it. Her doctor, Dr. Kohlrausch, accompanied her. 
The newly-born child seems to have died on this 
journey. She visited the friends in Weimar in May; 
it must have been a painful pleasure to Schiller to 
meet her again in such bad health, and he does not 
conceal to Humboldt that he felt uneasy about her. 
From Weimar Madame von Humboldt repaired to 
Paris, as it seems, with the intention of gathering 
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speedier intelligence of Alexander Ton Humboldt, 
■wbose return was anxiously anticipated. 

Humboldt bad received a letter from. Havannaj from 
bis brother, announcing bis approaching return, but 
soon afterwards the report was spread that the cele- 
brated traveller bad died of the yellow fever, when 
be was on the point of embarkation. It now hap- 
pened that Madame von Humboldt was in Paris, 
when Alexander, with all bis treasures, entered the 
Garonne, in August, 1804. As soon as the news of 
this happy event arrived in Paris, the sister-in-law 
was at once informed of it by the secretary of the 
iSlational Institute. Alexander hastened from Hor- 
deaux to Paris, delighted to meet here a member 
of his family whom he had not anticipated seeing 
till the commencement of the followin^^ year in 
Rome. 

Madame von Humboldt, after another confinement 
in the autumn of 1804, left Paris in the spring of 
1805, and w'-ith renewed strength joined her husband, 
who had, in the mean time, spent a happy summer, 
devoted to solitude and study, in his retreat of Albano. 
The nevr comer was a boy, and was named Gustavus, 
but died after a few years, in 1807, in Rome. Both 
sons are buried at the foot of the Cestius pyramid, 
the well-known burial place of protestants in Rome ; 
but they lie in an inclosure presented by the Roman 
people to this family, Twa broken antique pillars 
designate the spot where the children rest. 

The year 1805 was the finest which the family 
spent in Rome ; not only that a great number of 
distinguished men were living in it during this period, 
but in spring, Alexander aarived on a lengthened 
visit to his brother. 

The six years which William spent in Rome, were, 
in reality, also years of leisure, for the ofllcial business 
he had undertaken occupied him but little. Schiller 
had feared it, hut Humboldt assured him that this 
was not the case ; that he lived as before, even if he 
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had not quite so much, time at his command. You 
must remember/^ he wiiteS;, on the 22nd October, 
1803, that rny business here lias little to do with 
politics. It does not therefore oblige me, as another 
embassy would, to spend my time in going to parties, 
and stdl less have I many cares or responsibilities. 
The most important part of my duties consists in 
single commissions ; these generally refer only to 
private interests, and are important to me only in 
so far as it is expected that I should execute them 
in one or the other way; and, as it is interesting to 
prevent, as far as possible, the influence which they 
wish to extend from Rome over the most distant 
places. These things do indeed cost time, they oc- 
cupy several days of the week, if I include the ex- 
tensive correspondence they entail, and the writing, 
visiting, &c. The political correspondence, though it 
is a mere communication of news, has to be made, 
and, as I do everything myself, it certainly needs 
some degree of industry and order to accomplish all 
this, and have some leisure besides."'"' In this he 
succeeded, and as he had wished to be forced to a 
regular application of his time, by some business 
compulsion, there was no cause to regret his choice and 
determination. 

The post of the Prussian Ambassador to the papal 
court was a very favourable one at that period, and 
has probably never be^n so to such a degree since 
then. Before Pius YII., who had only a short time 
previously succeeded to the holy chair, Prussia had no 
standing embassy in Rome. But at this period, for 
the first time for centuries, the Holy See was 
threatened hy violence, and from a principal partisan 
of Catholicism, while the other partizan had enough 
to do to protect itsefr, so that it could not save others. 
The straggle of France against the papal power, 
commenced already at the end of the eighteenth 
c«rtury ; the head of the church was deposed and 
impiisoned. In ISOO, the country was cleared of its 
enemies, who, however, carried off some of the most 
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valuable works of art. Some years of peace followed^ 
but witb the increasing' good fortune of the French 
emperor, these insults were renewed, and vrhen 
Humboldt left Rome, the immediate destriiction of the 
papal dominions seemed approaching. 

All the weapons of the hierarchy, submission or 
opposition, were alike inefficient against Napoleon's 
power. The pope went to Paris in 1801 , to crown 
Napoleon, hut in vain. With the seizure of the 
citadel of Ancona, a new series of hostilies commenced, 
which terminated in July, 1809 , with the imprison-' 
ment and abduction of the pope, and with the incor- 
poration of the dominions of the church in the French, 
empire. 

In such times of distress and ill usage by old 
friends, those rise into favour who were before more 
disregarded or treated with suspicion. Prussia, which 
had offered no insults to the pope, and was even de- 
feated by the common enemy, made this experience, 
and was treated with more consideration, as it sent such 
an extraordinary and skilful representative to Rome 
a.s Humboldt, an individual who imposed respect in 
every situation, and whose peculiar talents were 
perhaps better esteemed in the Vatican than subse» 
quently, sometimes, in great assemblies of European 
diplomatists. His partiality for antiquity, for art, Ms 
patronage of foreign artists, not oMy German or 
Prussian, which he exercised liberally, and in wMch 
he has since been imitated by all the ambassa- 
dors of Prassia ; the hospitality and liberality of his 
house, at a time when want and distress frequently 
reigned in Rome ; all this gained for HumhoMt the 
especial favour and esteem, not only of the govern- 
ment, but of the Roman people. 

This was shown on every occasion. If a great 
solemnity, a canonization, took -place, tiekete were 
always reserved for him and his friends; ^melimes 
even the cardinars box was given to him. Another 
time, a foreign, but not a Prussian artist, had insulted 
an eminent person in Rome, so that he was banished,. 
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and no applications for mercy were of any avail. But 
at Humboldt^s intercession, the matter was dropped. 
In his favour, the Bomans even departed from es- 
tablished rules, and g^ave him freely what they had 
never conceded to the protestants. Their burial place 
by the Gestius pyramid is an open unenclosed space, 
and may not be enclosed or fastened. But to the 
family of Humboldt, the Bomans voted an inclosed 
^pace among the other graves, and presented the spot 
to them. 

Although Humboldt had, as he himself says, little 
to do with politics at the post in which he commenced 
his diplomatic career, it was yet very well calculated 
to develope in him the ability and finesse which 
characterized him so eminently in subsequent years. 
If there is a spot on which one can see through all 
the tricks and cxmning of low diplomacy, and learn 
the greatness of the true science. Home is the place. 
Gonsalvi himself was a head with whom alone it was 
worth while to be matched. 

Of the other diplomatists acting in Home at this 
time we need only mention Cardinal Besch, as Neapo- 
litan ambassador, and the Banish envoy, Baron von 
Schubart, who, being accredited also to the court of 
Blorence, generally resided in Beghom. Schubart 
was also celebrated as the patron of his countrymen, 
especially of artists. He was intimate with Humboldt 
and a welcome guest ir^ his house, which wa>s often 
obliged to receive titled visitors who had nothing but 
their rank to recommend them. 

Humboldt and his wife took a lively interest in the 
works of contemporary artists. The latter showed her 
admiration for all branches of art, and she was indeed 
more partial to the romantic style of painting than 
her husband, whom the bright figures and severe forms 
of the ancients, and our classic poetry, had rendered 
more averse to the sombre, confused, and sometimes 
even morbid character of many of the modem art pro- 
ductions. Besides this, poetry alone had occupied 
him in his youth, and the other arts only when his 
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archaeological studies had rendered it necessary. FTla 
greater journeys,^ however, tended to cultiTate lis love 
for art in all directions, except in music, for which 
nature had denied him any talent. 

Strange that Humholdt should here also greet and 
assist the progress of a better time. The art of paint- 
ing applied itself, with great success, to emulate the 
depth, warmth, and beauty of a Raphael and a Michael 
Angelo. The poetic feeling of the German nation was 
destined to give at least an imitation of that great 
past. At the same time young sculptors endeavoured 
to conceive their representations strictly and purely in 
the spirit of Greek art, and to refrain from every vain 
ornamentation. Thus in both arts Germans achieved 
what had been denied to the most eminent talents of 
Italy and France. This renovation proceeded from a 
few. In painting, the j&rst were Asmus Karsten from 
Schleswig, with the two Wllrtemherg artists, Eberhard 
Wachter and Gottlieb Schick; in plastic art, the Dane- 
Thorwaldsen, and the German sculptor I^uch, who 
followed close upon Thorv^aldsen. When Humboldt 
arrived in Rome, Karstens had unfortunately already 
expired, and the surviving veteran Wachter had re- 
turned to his native coimtry, but Thorwaldsen had 
achieved his first triumphs, Schick had but lately- 
arrived and found a congenial sphere here, and the- 
young Rauch arrived soon afterwards. The first cele- 
brated modem works of art were produced in quick 
succession ; before all, Thorwaldsen’s Jason, and SeHck^s 
Apollo among the Shepherds. 

If Humboldt owed a great part of his artistic educa- 
tion to his Roman residence, he has richly compen- 
sated this gain to the artists in Rome, For it was 
more than common hospitality that they enjoyed in 
his house. He and his wife advanced art and artiste 
with advice and active assistance. They cared for 
them when they fell sick, they assisted them with 
funds, so that they might not be forced to give away 
their works below their value. They gave large orders,, 
and had great influence in introducing artists and 



their productions into the first society, a.nd thus obtain - 
ing reputation and honour for true art. 

When the Humboldts arrived in Home they found 
Thorvvaldsen. already there, and an inferior German 
sculptor, Heimdch Keller, from Zurich. Of painters they 
Jiad the Austrian pensioner, Abel; the young* Schick 
from Stuttgart. ; then the landscape-painter, Carl Hein- 
hardt ; the 'well-known veteran of German art in Rome, 
Joseph Koch, Tyrolez, and the Englishman Wallis; 
the drawer and copper-plate engraver, Imelin ; the 
landscape-drawer, Carl Grass ; and the portrait-painter, 
Angelica Kaufmann. Each year brought a new relay 
of talents, principally of those 'who had already adopted 
the modern romantic school. Among these are the 
sculptors Rauch and Eranz Tieck ; of painters, the two 
brothers Riepenhausen, Wagner of Wurzburg, Jage- 
mann of Weimar, Platner of Leipzic, and Leybold 
a^nd Steinkopf from Stuttgart. We must not forget 
Muller, who is indeed better known as a painter, 
and who remained an amateur in a^rt, but who is 
valuable as a connoisseur and critic. Humboldt 
seems to have been partial to Imelin, and names him 
to Schiller as an extremely upright man. Grass also 
was a welcome guest. He was not a great artist, hut 
a variously cultivated man, and an enthusiastic admirer 
of Schiller, and best kno'wn for the description of a 
Sicilian journey- His poetry was only a poor imita- 
tion of the great master. His talent seems to have 
been devoted to the MOrgenblatt,^^ which contained 
his Farewell to Summer,^"' dedicated to Madame von 
Humboldt. Humboldt himself joked with him. Thus 
we are told by some one who visited the family in 
Albano in autumn, and who purposed looking at the 
country before dinner, that Humboldt said, If you 
should meet a man whose one shirt collar falls down 
while the other rises up very high, you have that 
genius the landscape-painter Grass before you.^^ The 
stranger found -this satirical announcement confirmed 
by the reality. 

Rut Schick, Thorwaldsen, and Rauch, were those 
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who. received most attention and consideration from 
the Humboldts ; and Thorwaldsen subsequently made 
one of bis finest works, bis Speranza, for Madame von 
Humboldtv They also soon detected tbe great talent 
of tbe painter Scbick. Tbey bad met bim in Paris, 
where be bad commenced bis first studies under 
David. In Home bis tendencies were more deve- 
loped, and tbey showed bim every favour. He was 
almost looked upon as an inmate of tbe household ; 
and be bad reason to mention these favours in the 
most grateful manner in bis letters borne. He wrote, 
in April, 1803, to Ms family in Stuttgart ; The 
bouse of tbe Prussian ambas^dor is tbe place of ren- 
dezvous for all tbe eminent men in Borne ; of all 
those who visit there, I am almost tbe only one who 
has no title and is of bumble extraction, and yet hun- 
dreds of proofs have convinced me that I am not tbe 
least liked among them. I owe it to this &mily if 
my ideas here expand,” Another time be relates 
that Humboldt bad composed tbe dedication with 
which be accompanied a picture for tbe Duke of 
Wurtemberg. Scbick was also an excellent porfcrait- 
painter, and has executed most beautiful productions 
in this respect for Humlmldt ; works which belong to 
tbe finest things that modem art has produced, and 
which are now ornaments to tbe castle of TegeL 
Tbey are as follows : 1, tbe sketch for a family pic- 
ture, the mother surrounded by her children ; % tbe 
portrait of Madame von Humboldt and one of her sons ; 
3, tbe portrait of tbe eldest daughter, with a guitar in 
her band, a full-length full-size portrait ; and 4, a 
splendid oil-painting, tbe two youngest girls, Adelbeid 
and Gabriele, who, embracing each other, sit barefoot 
on a wall. These and many other works Scbick made 
for Humboldt wMle resting from bis greater historic^ 
works. Humboldt did much to extend Scbick^'s 
fame in Rome, and subsequently in Tienna and BerKn. 
Scbick unfortunately fell ill in a few years, and could 
therefore not accept their kind invitation to Mienna- 
He would probably have found a mmunerative ap- 
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pointment in Berlin^ \Yb.icb. BCninboldt was endeavour- 
ing to secure for him^ bnt he died shortly after his 
return to Germany^ in 181 2. An unfinished oil-pictixre 
— Christ as a youths sleeping^ and guarded by angels — 
Madame von Humboldt was anxious to secure at any 
price, but the family would not sell it. The third of 
the artists they distinguished was Bauch. He came 
to Borne in 1805, and during six years was received 
by them with affectionate hospitality. He made 
some statues for the family during that time — ^namely. 
Mars, and Diomedes wounded, and the statue of 
a young girl, a daughter of Humboldt, which he sub- 
sequently executed in marble. 

The country, its history, and the treasures contained 
in the town and its vicinity, were also of the greatest 
interest for Humboldt in his studies. Wliat treasures 
are alone contained in the library of the Vatican ! 
And how many things Humboldt found here which 
he would have sought in vain elsewhere, and which 
were especially valuable for his extensive philological 
studies, for which no one could offer more resources than 
the Propaganda of Borne. Humboldt frequently enu- 
merates the works he met with in the extensive library 
of the Collegio Bomano. He also collected American 
grammars during his Itahan residence. The inves- 
tigations into the Coptic language were in vogue 
just then, and the well-known museum of Cardinal 
Borgia, of Velletri, offered materials for hieroglyphic 
studies. Indeed, the classic soil could not but afford 
incalculable treasures to a mind which had from afar 
already penetrated into its sanctuaries. 

All this, however, only occupied his genius very 
partially, and he was entirely -without personal incite- 
ment. We cannot, therefore, wonder if we always 
see him look hack longingly to his German friends. 
In this sj>irit he writes to Wolf, on the 20th July, 
1805 : ^“^The pleasure I should feel in accompanying 
you here is beyond description. It would be, after 
years, the first truly intellect-satisfying conversation. 
The scientific society which can be had here is drv 
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and insipid. Even Zoega, vrTio certainly lias exten- 
sive views, is wanting in lively interest. He is a 
universal indifferentist and sceptic ; and tliougli Ms 
erudition is not injured thereby, bis conversation 
loses its cbarm. You would be interested in seeing 
Zoega. My brother even remarked that his society 
is not at all conducive to excite the jiroductive facul- 
ties, but rather the contrary. You know,” continues 
Humboldt, “ that Sjialding (the philologian from 
Berlin) is here. But I have not enjoyed his society 
as much as I might have done. I find, indeed, that 
he has became more spiritless, and can speak of 
•nothing now but of long and short syllables, and ot 
etymologies. He was entirely occupied here with his 
whole family, wife, son, &c. Would you believe that 
during his visit of six weeks to Borne, I once found 
him at noon, playing cards en- famille. He did oiu: 
nation little honour. Every one acknowledged Ms 
good nature ; but Ms pedantry, his rage to make bad 
verses in all languages, and his shallowness, have 
alternately surprised and disgusted Zoega, Marina, 
and all the better class. Imagine only that here, in 
the Corsinian Library, he copied thirty to forty 
Homeric — genuine Homeric — ^verses out of the Hiad, 
which were only not placed in their proper place as 
neio ones, that he related his discovery to all, and 
pretended to have found barbaric words, such as 
xETTETop, in them, nor would^ he let Zoega convince 
him n- 4hiR error tni some days later. If he had only 
not boasted of all this so, and to me 1 He has made 
innumerable verses, and always German and Latin at 
the same time, and sometimes Greek also, but he wiE 
certainly not have profited in the least by his journey. 
He searched for Quintilian everywhere, and then 
scarcely looked at it. You wfil feel, my friend, that 
tliis impression of a German scholar needs to he wiped 

■away. _ 

“I know of no ne-ws to tell you. Here a new 

book is written about twice in ten years, and the 
remainder of the time it is talked of You know what 
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is being" done liere. Antiqiiities are dug up now and 
tlien,bere and there, but none of any importance, as these 
labours are not regularly or perseveringly prosecuted. 
S'ea^'s discoveries near the Pantheon might be im- 
portant, if he did not look at them in a very casual 
manner, then assert his opinion very obstinately, and 
then generally fill up the holes again, which is indeed 
the best way to escape contradiction.^^ 

Humboldt says himself, that of the Homan scholars 
he esteemed Monsignor Marini, the predecessor of 
Cardinal Mai as president of the library of the 
Vatican, most highly. Pea, the well-known editor of 
Horace,^" is described in the above letter ; and of 
the other Italian celebrities little can be said. Hum- 
boldt s most intimate scientific friend was, as we have 
already stated, Georg Zoega, born in Jutland, but 
educated entmeiy as a German. His profound know- 
ledge of antiquity of languages, and his accurate ac- 
quaintance with the topography of old and new Home, 
made him an interesting companion for Humbolclt. 
His amiable and fine nature had been, at an early 
age, broken clown by care and misfortune, so that 
Humboldt fiound him sometimes a by no means 
cheering companion. But for Zoega, in the last sad 
years of his life, this friendship was all the more bene- 
ficial, and Humboldf's house was the only one wdiich 
the failing invalid still visited. Humboldt made him 
his companion in Hoip.e and its environs, and he 
could scarcely have found a more appropiiate one. 
He in return assisted, sympathized with, and inspired 
him in his studies. He no doubt joined him in his. 
studies of the Coptic, and of the subsequently better- 
understood hieroglyphics. He took part in his 
investigations of the antique bas-reliefs, and in his 
topography of Home. Very shortly after Zoega 
died, Humboldt left Home. 

It^ is time now to refer to tlie intellectual pro- 
ductions of Humboldt during his Homan residence, 
and to such of these as have been published. Home 
influenced Ms productive talent favourably, and if the 
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stiidj of tlie place deterred Mm, as he says, from 
independent productions ; if he called himself and 
his family, in joke, the people that spend their days 
in walking; if, also, his official duties occupied a 
portion of his time, and if he was cairied away some- 
times by a contemplative enjoyment of the great and 
heautiful in art, and sometimes by the demands of 
social life, we must consider, -also, that he had accus- 
tomed himself from his youth upwards to a restless 
activity, and most conscientious application of his 
time ; that he did more in hours stolen frona his 
ordinary occupations than othem in a lifetime, and 
that subsequently he found time, in the maddest 
whirl of business, and when overwhelmed writli the 
most difficult affairs, to cultivate his favourite tenden- 
cies. How much more could he not do this while he 
was in Rome, with so much leisure to live for himself, 
in a circle which excited and elevated him, and 
where nothing existed of the circumstances which 
had so frequently depressed and annoyed him in 
Berlin and Paris. Here he felt himself more fruitful 
in ideas, and if he completed few works, he was in 
the real happy vein for production, and the creative, 
the poetic spirit, of which scarcely a trace existed in 
the days of Jena, developed itself more and more. 

Two larger didactic lyric effusions are puhhshed, 
which were written during the residence in Rome — 
the elegy, Rome,'^ which have already referred 
to, and a poem to Alexander von Humboldt, 
written in Albano, September, 1808, which was 
published by the latter after his brother's ^death. It 
was the reply of William to the great descriptions 
which his brother had given him on his return, 
verbally and in his “ Views of Hature.'" This first 
result of the great journey had been dedi<»ted to 
him by Alexander, and the poem reflects the impres- 
sion made by it ; it transports us to the midst of that 
great and wild nature, the uncultivatedness and the 
distant future of this newr world. It compares it 
with the poverty and the greatness of the old world. 
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shows the Indians the example of the Pelasgians and 
HelleiieSj and gives an interpretation of the great 
laws of historical life. In matter and form this poem 
ranks with his two former ones, the elegy to his son, 
and that on *Rome. In all we find poetry allied with 
the philosophy of history, as in Schiller's “Poems on 
Civilization/' except that Humboldt's have a more 
personal subject, and that therefore personal feelin<>*s 
of enthusiasm have a freer vent in them, though they 
certainly are second to Schiller's in talent and per- 
fection. It is, however, a fine testimony of fraternal love. 

The other fruits of Humboldt's literary activity are 
mentioned in a sketch which Schlegel sent to Goethe 
in 1805, under the title, “ Artistic and Piterary ISTews 
from Rome/' He says, among other things, “ Herr 
von Humboldt, the Prussian ambassador to the papal 
court, has completed a translation of the ^ Agamem- 
non' of .^schylus in verse, and even of what is not 
lyric, the trimeters, the anapests, and the trochaic 
tetrameters, exactly in the metres of the original, with 
the greatest fidelity, and in a language worthy of the 
pathos of the old master. The publication of this 
production would be the more welcome, as we have 
hitherto only Stolberg's translation, which cannot be 
called faithful, either according to the spirit or the 
form. Herr von Humboldt is also continuing to devote 
his attention to linguistic researches on the Biscayan 
dialect, and to the origi:p. and connexion of European 
languages in general. We wish he would publish 
something on ancient Rome, with whose ruins he has 
become perfectly acquainted during the few years of 
his residence there; such a work, composed not only 
in an antiquarian, but in an historical and philoso- 
pnical point of view, could not fail to be very 
interesting." 

The translation of “ Agamemnon" on which Hum- 
boldt was employed during his residence in Jena, was 
entirely recommenced and concluded at once in 
Albano, during the summer of 1804. Schlegel now 
advised its immediate publication, but Humboldt kept 
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it ten years longer, so tliat lie migtit correct and im- 
prove the most minute faults. Humboldt's linguistic 
studies now received a renewed impulse from the trea- 
sures Alexander bad brought with him. The latter 
had during his journey collected, with infinite trouble, 
from cloisters and missionary establishments, a con- 
siderable number of books of hitherto unknown Ame- 
rican dialects. He indeed lent this collection for a 
few years to the completer of Mithridates,^' Pro- 
fessor Vater, of Konigsberg, and submitted a few to 
Franz Schlegel, but he definitely gave them all to his 
brother, who was now able to include the new world 
in his studies, and to investigate these languages 
thoroughly. William even increased this collection of 
American grammars and dictionaries by new treasures 
found in Pome, and among other things obtained pos- 
session of fourteen manuscripts which had been copied 
from manuscripts of the Ahbd Hervas and the Poman 
Propaganda. 

Humboldt's merits were now acknowdedged on all 
sides. F. A. Wolf publicly named him as the one 
who had assisted him in a profounder study of arcLseo- 
logy. The Poyal Society of Sciences in Gottingen, in 
1803, elected him and his brother as foreign members 
of their historical philological section, and in 1808, he 
was elected by the Poyal Academy of Berlin as cor- 
responding member. 

The state also acknowledged his services. After 
having been named resident ambassador in Rome by 
a cabinet order of the loth IVLay, 1802, he was raised, 
in 1805, to the dignity of minister-resident, and in 
1806 to that of minister plenipotentiary in Pome. 

Humboldt had so accustomed himself to this (fity 
during a residence there of six years, that he thought 
never to return to reside in his native country. And 
he would have willingly remained there longer h^ 
not the terrible catastrophe overwhelmed Pru^a. 
which he had probably long anticipated, and in 
consequence of which he was required for more active 
service. 
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France bad become mightier and more presump- 
tuous under the empire^ and the thunder of war, 
though distant, was heard in the ancient Home. 
Austria's defeat in IS 05 was bad enough, and of 
melancholy import to every German. Italy was 
threatened anew, the French advanced towards 
ISfaples, and though Rome's neutrality was for a time 
respected, its speedy destruction was anticipated. 
Prussia was still standing, though in a lamentable 
condition; it had again refrained from the general 
combat. It accepted, as the bribing booty from 
France, Hanover, which was then again secretly 
offered to its former possessor, so that Prussia, every- 
where entangled, could no longer avoid the unequal 
combat. The ancient Prussian glory was destroyed at 
a blow ; all the bulwarks of the kingdom fell into 
the enemy's hand, and only at the extreme points of 
the kingdom so much self-consciousness i^emained 
that the state fought for mere existence. The govern- 
ment tried to purchase peace at any price, in order 
to compensate for the loss of power and greatness 
by revival and encouragement of the inner strength 
of tbe nation. It endeavoured, before all, to acquire 
the means of effecting this internal improvement, 
which was to support the throne hy means of all the 
talent, uprightness, and activity which might he 
pressed into the service. Humboldt watched these 
eve nts anxiously, and patiently awaited their issues. 
When at last peace was proclaimed, the happy life he 
had till then led was embittered hy the degradation 
of his country ; even the possessions of individuals 
were endangered, and it seems that the castle of 
Tegel had also been plundered during these years; 
the aspect of affairs in the papal dominions grew 
more dangerous, and Humboldt determined to leave 
Rome and his family for some time, and repair to 
Goxmany on leave of absence. After having spent 
the autumn of 1808 in Albano, he left Rome in 
October, not foreseemg then that he would not return. 
He only took his son Theodor with him, probably 
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■witli tb.e intention of placing Mm in some educa- 
tional establishment. 

On his return, he visited Goethe, and then re- 
paired to his father-in-law, Herr von Dacherdden, 
in Erfurt. While there he received a summons to 
enter into another sphere. In December, 1808, the 
cabinet sitting in Konigsberg offered Mm the post of 
director of the section of worship and of public edu- 
cation in the ministry of the interior, at the same 
time naming him a privy councillor of state. Hum- 
boldt declared Mmself willing to accept the post, 
reserving to himself the right to resume his diplo- 
matic career whenever he wished, and Ms definite 
appointment was thereupon signed in KoMgsberg on 
the 20th February, 1809. He, however, had arrived 
in Berlin in January, 1809, where he spent a few 
months, before Ms departure to Konigsberg. He 
placed his son in a Pestalozzian school, prepared to 
enter upon his official duties, and arrived in Kbni^- 
herg in April. 

Though it must have grieved Mm to <][uit such an 
agreeable life as Ms Eoman one, his duty required it, 
and he did not hesitate to sacrifice Ms own predEec- 
tions to the fatherland. He reserved the right to re- 
enter the diplomatic career, principally with a view to 
returning to Rome ; but he had left Ms post there at 
the right time ; for scarcely had he quitted the 
papal dominions than the long-feared catastrophe 
broke over it. On the 17tli May, Napoleon decr^d 
the incorporation of the States of the Church with the 
French empire, and on the 6th of July of the ^me 
year the Pope was led a prisoner from Roma 
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CHAPTER YII. 


The imfortiinate year 1806 had Prussia in a 

most critical position. Its existence even for some 
time seemed endangered, and at all events there 
needed, to secure it, or to repair the past and prepare 
for a better future, a fundamental renovation of what 
had been saved. In the youthful history of Hum- 
boldt's life we mentioned the period of political and 
social demoralization which had succeeded the reign 
of the great Frederic. With Frederic William III., 
a better man came to the head of affairs, but this good 
prince, still surrounded by tools of the former reign, 
was not able to avoid the catastrophe the times 
threatened; and as it seemed to threaten under every 
’ circumstance, he anxiously sought to avoid every col- 
lision, and at every occasion for battle was led only by 
• his peaceful tendencies, which at last produced the 
■ greater misfortune. But this misfortune effected 
good, for the heart of the people was good, and the 
prince noble. To produce this good, however, the 
whole former political tendencies had to be changed,, 
the people strengthened by greater freedom, and the 
general character elevated. 

The king, with these views, appointed an imme- 
diate commission" in Memel, which was to provide 
means for the moment, and prepare the changes for 
the future. It was divided into two sections, one for 
the war department, the other for the interior. This 
commission laid the foundation for the new order of 
things, and, with lasting peace, needed only a power- 
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ful leader to effect these changes against the most 
threatening foreign combinations, and against the 
most violent opposition at home. 

Such a man was found in the minister, Freiherr 
von^ Stein. He had lived in retirement on his estates 
dining the war, and was now summoned to Memel 
by the king in October, 1807, and placed at the head 
of affairs. He was only allowed to remain at the 
head for one year, hut this short period sufficed to 
make his ministry memorable. He began to intro- 
duce his new measures while in the most difficult 
position, and while Schamhorst, the minister-of-war, 
was raising a new army. Politics assumed a more 
decisive German tendency, and Stein introduced 
changes which may indeed be called a revolution by 
constitutional means. The decree of the 9th October, 
1807;, repealed the laws of vassalage and feudality; 
on the 19th Hovember, 1808, a constitution was an- 
nounced, and on the 16th December, an edict was 
published which re-organized the entire state. At 
the same time the cleverest and most appropriate men 
were chosen to fill the vaiious offices. Only character 
and abilities were required, and the most liberal, in- 
dependent minds were admitted, thus opening the 
door to a constant progress. 

But political changes alone were not sufficient. 
The necessity for purifying the state from below was 
also felt, and it was acknowledged that to effect this it 
was necessary not only to teach but to educate ; to- 
free the spirit, and awaken the character and indepen- 
dence of the yotmg, and thus create worthy citizens 
for the state, capable of coping with the future desti- 
nies of the nation. 

Two things seemed necessary to achieve this. The 
inti'oduction of the Pestalozzian system of elementary 
instruction, and the erection of a great, new univer- 
sity, in place of the university of HaUe, given up at 
the peace. 

The more determinedly reforms were planned on 
the field of popular instruction, the more it was felt 
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that a man was required for this post who was himself 
penetrated hy the intellectual genius of the nation, 
and thus capable of leading and insphing the intel- 
lectual forces of the country — ^in short, one who 
could give an impulse to this branch of government, 
as Stein and Schamhorst did to the others. And such 
a man was found in B[uinholdt. 

The selection of Humboldt for this post cannot be 
enough praised, for one more fitted to direct on the 
wide field of popular instruction could scarcely be 
imagined. It has been asked whether he was equally 
fitted for the post of minister of public worship, and 
a word on this subject may not he out of place here. 

ISTo one can know anything of Humboldt, nor have 
glanced at any of his writings, who doubts whether 
religion was in him or not. It is, however, true that 
his religious opinions were a little removed from posi- 
tive Christianity; whether it be that he objected to 
the outward form of Christianity, or that he feared to 
lose his intellectual freedom and independent nature 
hy entire submission to it. He, on this point, very 
•much resembled the great literary men of that period, 
•and although it cannot be said that he was bound hy 
the fetters of the eighteenth century, he must in this 
respect be acknowledged its faithful pupil. Hum- 
holdfis characteristic motto was j^Il knowledge 
leads to God/"' But, in obedience to his own soul, 
he might have added, '' All natural feeling also leads 
to Bor althou^ his being was so entirely 

intellectual, natural feeling was, withal, a marked fea- 
ture of Ms character. None of the philosophical 
systems of the age was capable of entirely satisfying 
his requirements in this direction ; and he was de- 
ten-ed from joi ni ng the subsequent developments of 
this science, as much by Ms just and natural mode of 
thought, as hy the warmth of his heart, and the pe-- 
netmting quality of his mind. He was not a mere 
theist, and not a pantheist. The belief in the exist- 
ence of God, in an all-wise Providence, in the indivi- 
dual immortality of the soul, was fibmly planted in 
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his heart, ^and was united in a peculiar manner, parti j 
■with the idea of fate of the ancients, and partly with 
such theosophic and philosophic views as many^^of the 
most thinking minds, from the oldest times, among 
Hindoos, Greeks, and Germans, have tried to fathom. 
His philosophy of history was also ]3as8d on these 
■views, and, indeed, the whole philosophical result of 
his reflections tended to this point. But he does not 
require all what he conceived in thought, faith, and 
imagination, to be philosophical^ proved, and, unlike 
the thinkers of his day, he takes refuge vdth his 
innermost feelings in the region of poetry, where the 
doubt of the moment finds equal expression with the 
boldest flight of thought. 

He was indiBferent to dogmas, but not hostile to 
them. He avoided them with that awe which feam 
to profane holy things ; and where he could not 
escape it, he treats it as an established fact, to which, 
all submit, shirking any further explanation. 

Such a man could not he out of place as the presi- 
dent of the ministry for public -worship, as his office 
merely requires him to supervise the department, and 
guard the interests of the State, letting the spiritual 
authorities under him superintend the details. His 
sphere, his positive business, is public instruction; 
here he has not merely to watch, but -to lead, and in 
regard to Humboldt^s great and peculiarly appropriate 
qualities for this post, the question as to his fitness 
for the religious part of his duty may be answered in 
the affirmative. 

The manner in which he fulfilled his duties left no 
doubt on the subject. As it was his principle to give 
fall scope to the spirit of fieedom, he seems to have 
made it his especial du-ty in no way to oppo» the 
independent activity of Hicolovins, his colleague in 
the religious department, but to meet his wMies and 
demands as far as was in his power, when ihey were 
not diametrically opposed to his own vie-ws of expe- 
diency or liberality. Hicolovius has al^ gratefully 
acknowledged the assistance he received jErom Hum- 
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boldt;, the chief of his department, although he ex- 
pressly endeaYonred to re-animate the people to 
religious faith, and thus, in his department also, to 
commence a new order of things/'’ 

It may he considered inconsistent that Humboldt, 
who had in former times determinedly opposed the 
interference of the stcite with the education of its sub- 
jects, should now with such zeal labour, not only to 
effect a reform in instruction, but that education as 
well as instruction be bestowed on the poorer classes. 
Tliis is indeed a concession which the theoretician 
made to practical life. His theory of uncontrolled 
individual development could not he maintained in 
face of the requirements of reality of the German 
national life, and of such a time when it was of the 
utmost necessity to educate the people in a certain 
direction. But nevertheless his ruling principle, which 
he had only modified, not abandoned, exercised a 
beneficial influence. Firstly, he ever kept sight of 
the individual development as the grand aim, and the 
more he had to do with those already advanced, the 
more he left them at liberty to follow the bent of 
their inchnations. It is characteristic of this tendency, 
that at the very time when he was reforming the 
Prussian universities and founding a new” splendid 
one, he published an injunction, on the 28th April, 
1810, which unconditionally repealed the law forbid- 
ding Prussians to attend^ any foreign universities or 
high schools. And whenever it was possible, he acted 
in this sense, especially with regard to the men whom 
he had summoned to impart the sciences and higher 
branches of education. He endeavoured, not to lead 
them, hut to allow them perfect freedom of action, so 
that he even, in the choice of new professors, sub- 
mitted his judgment to that of Wolf and the scientific 
deputation, and only acted independently of them 
when they deserted him. 

The department of public instruction had long 
needed such a reformer. Until the war it had been 
presided over by the , Minister of Justice, von Masson, 
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a proud man, opposed to all reforms ; and since tlie 
war, a perfect confusion and partial dissolution had 
ensued, and all were longing for assistance and for a 
thorough reform. Zelter writes to Goethe, on the 
26th December, ISOS : “We are expecting the Roman 
Humboldt here now ; he has been appointed privy 
councillor and minister of worship, of instruction, 
and of the theatres. If he is still as he was before 
he went to Italy, I anticipate much from him. He can 
do much good at his post whichever way events may 
turn, for in this point, as in many others, we have 
long led a sinful life/^ 

In April, 1809, Humboldt arrived in Konigsberg, 
where the court and tne ojBScers of state still remained. 
Prussia Vas in a melancholy condition, for the pres - 
smre and importunity of Hapoleon became more and 
more insufferable, even after the ^peace, and the pecu- 
niary distress greater. The future existence of the 
state still seemed uncertain, and many doubted 
whether it might not be utterly destroyed in a week. 
But though affairs were thus in such a melan- 
choly condition, Elonigsberg itself afforded a most con- 
soling prospect. The best men in the state, faU of 
pure zeal for the welfare of the fatherland, had here 
assembled, and in close communication with the royal 
family were preparing measures destined to save the 
country. Besides these men whom the times had 
brought together, Konig’sberg was, and had been, the 
residence of some of the most eminent philosophers of 
the day, whose presence had always exercised an 
elevating influence over the inhabitants of the town. 
Foremost among these was Kant, who had died a few 
years before the present period, and under whose 
tuition the other great men in the town had risen to 
eminence. Humboldt entered into more intimate 
acquaintance with Dr. William Motherby, an excellent 
man, the friend and pupil of Kant. He was a 
Scotchman by birth, but resided in Konigsberg, where 
he formed a society in commemoration of the great phi- 
losopher. Humboldt, as an adherent of the Kantian 
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pliiiosophy, soon became intimate with. Motlierby, 
and after his departure from Xonigsberg*, remained in 
friendly correspondence with him. Professors T’ater 
and ISriebnhr came to Elonigsherg' during Huxnboldt^s 
stay^ and it was here that he first met the great 
historian, ISTiehuhr, who writes home on the 28th of 
September, 1809- have only seen Humboldt, the 
chief of learning, once till now. His reception was 
extremely kind, and I anticipate much benefit from 
his society.^'’ 

It was in Kdnig-sberg also %vhere Humboldt entered 
into relations with the court. A man of such mind 
and such profound knowledge of the -world, was a star 
even in the highest cfrcles. He was honoured, not 
only as a great scholar, as an eminent statesman, but 
also as an unusually accomplished companion. The 
court was amused by his jokes, hy his comic descrip- 
tions, and forgot the bitter troubles of the times when- 
ever he indulged in his merry humour, and, com- 
paring men to monkeys, forced them all to laughter. 
He became most intimate with the Princess Louisa, 
married to Prince Padziwil. 

This was, on the whole, a time of harvest for Hum- 
boldt, and he had full opportunities for developing 
his practical talents. He found it easy not to aban- 
don hope even on the brink of the precipice, and 
worked on with untiring zeal, convinced that an ener- 
getic and useful activity would always lead to favour- 
able results. He sought to impart this feeling to 
others, and exclaimed to one of his despairing com- 
rades, “The present is a great goddess, and is rarely coy 
to those who treat her with a certain cheerful courage.'"'* 
While his official duties, and the social demands 
consequent thereon, occupied so much of his time and 
attention, he had nevertheless force of character suffi- 
cient to remain true to himself and his individual 
development He always commenced his days with 
the study of Latin or Greek, and said at this period: 

W^ithoxit this, the parchments would spoil the man 
entirely/^ 
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Correspondence also occnpied a great portion of Ms 
time. His family was in Italy, iiis brotter in Paris. 
Witb. IJhden, wbo bad been bis predecessor in tbe 
Roman embassy, be stood in official correspondence ; 
be bad, besides, an extensive official and private cor- 
respondence witb many others, and especiaUj witb 
R. A. Wolf. His friendsbip for tbe latter induced Mm 
to place bim in a prominent position in tbe educational 
department, to wbicb Wolf’s talents entitled bim, but 
for wbicb bis aversion to move in circumscribed spheres,, 
and bis obstinate demands, soon made Mm unfit. 
Humboldt insisted on his great scientific worth to tbe 
ministers, and even to tbe monarch, and convinced tbem 
of tbe expediency of treating him cautiously and con- 
siderately, in order to keep bis services for tbe state. 
He wrote to W olf in J une, 1809 : Think of your fame. 
Ranie is a Sisyphus stone, wMcb rolls back trea- 
cherously if one does not always advance it. Your 
calling is to produce great learned works ; you are 
now so placed that you have sufficient time for them ; 
your official duties are so arranged that you can eaaly 
fulfil tbem in your leisure moments. Commence 
some work, help us at your own convenience in our 
less important labours, and grant me now, as formerly, 
your affectionate confidence. But do not let it be 
said, that in fixing you in Berlin I make your talents 
useless for science."^ His efforts were, however, in vain. 
Wolf was not fitted for business activity, and Ms 
ambition was wounded by being placed in a subordi- 
nate situation In March, 1810, when tbe section for 
sciences expected to commence their labours under 
Wolfs presidency, be suddenly resigned tbe office. 
He soon felt, especially after Humboldt bad left Ms' 
post in tbe government, bow foolishly be had acted,, 
and bow kind bis Mend's intentions towards Mm bad 
been. His respect for bim increased more and more, 
and be lost no opportunity of showing it in the most 
solemn manner. 

The first point to be achieved was a reform in po- 
pular education, or rather, tbe introduction of a 
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comprehensive system of national education. It was 
not sufficient that schools were opened, order and 
regularity introduced, and the position of instructors 
raised ; for a true education and to attain what was 
required, a thorough revolution in elementary in- 
struction was imperatively needed. 

This reform was found in the views and method of 
Pestalozzi, a native of Switzerland, and a man pos- 
sessing a deep insight into the life and requirements 
of the people, into the means of rousing it, and of 
educating it according to its natural powers and 
abilities. His system included all the elements of 
popular education, and his method was calculated, at 
the same time, to awake the reasoning faculties of the 
young, to form their character, and to strengthen the 
body and mind. Pestalozzi was eagerly employed in 
disseminating his views by books, and by the erection 
of model institutions in Switzerland. But few had at 
that time any mind for such things, least of all the 
governments. Such misfoifunes as that of Jena had 
to come to make the soil fertile for such great reforms. 

As soon as the necessity for a fundamental reform of 
national education was acknowledged in Prussia, it 
was determined to introduce the Pestalozzian method. 
Nicolovius entered into personal communication with 
Pestalozzi, young men were sent to his institution in 
Ifierten, and it was determined to arrange a normal 
institution in Konigsberg^on these principles. 

So far had matters advanced when Humboldt was 
called to the head of affairs, and gave his uncondi- 
tional support to the system. C. A. Zeller, a pupil 
of Pestalozzi, was summoned to superintend tjtxe 
founding of a normal school in Konigsberg, and to teach 
the system to others, and arrived in September, 1809 . 
Zeller fulfilled his mission with admirable skill and 
talent, and received a permanent appointment in 
Prussia, and yet the reform still met with opposition. 
The orphan establishment of Konigsberg was to be 
the proposed pattern institution, but Zeller found it 
in a deplorable condition. The authorities would not 
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give him sufficient opportunities for introducing hm 
measures^ untE Zeller, disgusted, was on the point of 
returning whence he came. Then Humholdt repre- 
sented to the highest authorities the injustice of their 
treatment in such strong terms, that all that Zeller 
required was immediately granted. 

As the attacks on the new system stEl continued, 
the king at last determined to inspect the new insti- 
tution himself, and to surprise Zeller with a visit some 
morning. The princess Louise Ilad2dwil, however, 
sent him the intelligence that the king, the queen, 
and the whole ministry, would come to him the next 
morning. It was a decisive moment. The king re- 
mained from eight o'^clock untE one ; he inspected the 
mode of life of the establishment, its system of tuition 
and education, its military, gymnastic, and technic 
studies, and was so gratified, that on the evening of 
the same day the fate of this reform was decided, and 
the king declared himself in its favour. 

Humboldt took great personal interest in the forms 
of the elementary tuition, in the principle of letting 
chEdren discover and afterwards teach everything 
themselves, and especially in the mode of teaching 
children to read, and giving them a knowledge of the 
language by letting them learn aE the roots, termi- 
nations, and prefixes. He inquired how this division 
of the syllables had first suggested itself, and remarked 
that this system might be adopted in aE languages, 
except the Chinese. It is evident that Humboldt 
immediately conceived the matter from its intellectual 
side, and in reference to universal and comparative 
philology. 

It is a strange fact that the unmusical Humboldt 
frequently was present at the musical mstruciaon 
which ZeEer gave the children, and paid such gr^t 
. attention to it as if it especially interested him. He 
thought, perhaps, that he ought to try whether he 
could not learn what, according to a certain method, 
every chEd could learn. 

Equal care was bestowed on the gymnasiums ami 

A A 
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universities, and here Humboldt found the oppor- 
tunity of showinghis active universal mind in founding 
a real pattern university. His mind was filled by a 
high ideal, foreign to every low thought, and he was 
quite as averse to satisfying such demands of selfish- 
ness as those made by common statesmen, who consider 
high^ schools as mere training establishments for the 
public service, and use them as a means for forming 
the spirit of the nation according to their narrow- 
minded or arbitrary views. Humboldt, on the con- 
trary, wished to free the mind from its fetters, and 
so little did he care to maintain the influence of 
the state over advanced studies, that, as we have 
already stated, he repealed the law forbidding students 
to visit foreign universities. 

Two high schools had remained in Prussia • after 
the peace — Konigsberg and Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. 
The one in Konigsberg was well reformed ; an obser- 
vatory was bunt, a number of new professorial chairs, 
such as the progress of science called for, were erected* 
eminent teachers, in the full vigour of manhood, were 
appointed, and the funds of the university considerably 
increased. Frankfurt was also not forgotten. The 
intention of removing this establishment to Breslau, 
and of uniting it with the theological institution there’ 
was formed at this time, hut not carried out until 
1811.^ It was, however, not forgotten during Hum- 
TOldts period of office, ^ as we see by a letter written 
“y I*3rofessor David Schulz, who was appointed there. 

“ Matters _ improve even with us, and somethincy 
OTecfave is being done for the academy. Herren von 
Humboldt and Silvern were here in person a short time 
ago. Several new professors have been appointed.'"’ 

All this was effected during the greatest distress 
when the government did not know how the neoessarv 
expense were to be provided. And yet there was 
no p^simony in a branch which generally is the first 
to suffer retrenchment. 

_ The most important work, however, is the founda- 
tion of the university of Berlin. The king gave his 
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assent to the project by an order in conncil, signed 
4th September, 1807, TTbieb decreed that a nniver^ 
institution for instruction should be erected in l^rlin, 
in appropriate connexion with the a^demy of sciences. 
The ostensible motive for the new institution was the 
loss of the university of HaJle, which bad hitherto 
been the most important establishment of the hind 
in the monarchy. But the real reason was a deeper 
one. It was felt that the state, the nation, and the 
government, needed an iuteUectTial impulsion, such as 
only a great institution of this hind, in the immediate 
vicinity of the highest authorities, could give. It was 
felt that this, which common minds would considear 
an unwarrantable luxury in such a .time of distress 
might prove the means of saving the state, and the 
government, therefore, did not shrink from the sacri- 
fices which the execution of the plan demanded. 

The matter had advanced so far when Hnmboldt 
was called to the post, and on him devolved the 
onerous duty of carrying out the plan. For scarcely had 
the first step been taken when the mode in whnm 
the plan should be executed was warmly discussed, 
and the place chosen for its erection met with great 
opposition. The prime minister, Freiherr von Stem, 
even on the side of the opponents. To his id^ 
the calmness of academic life was quite inconsonant 
•with the bustle and diversions of a great capitm, and 
with his usual impetuosity he declared the plan_ to 
he absurd. He feared especially the demoralization 
of the young students. F. A. W olf, however, succeeded 
iu representing to him that his fears were e^g^- 
ated, and in persuading the minister of the fea^i- 
litv of the plan, who thereupon became ^ -^lent 
a paxtizan as he had been an opponent, ^ 

insufficient funds w®re advanced as an ote^e, 
this ohiection was met, and justly, with the repy, 
that with ^all funds more could he acln^ m 
capital than anywhere else, as so many mdisp^ble 
in^itutions and coUectioiis were already m existence 
there. A third objection was of impormnee 

A A 2 
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and was even shared by ‘William von Humboldt 
when he first heard of the plan. He could not 
deny the restraint and prosaic tone which the 
vicinity of the government and of the civic relations 
might create ; he feared to see the liberty of univer- 
sity life circumscribed, and did not think it advisable 
that the impetuous, ardent youths should be con- 
strained by the formality of official life ; finally, he 
objected to the pressure which the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the government might exercise over the 
noble freedom of the teacher and of learning. 

Important grounds must have existed to conquer 
the aversion Humboldt felt for the shadow of undue 
control which ig.ight eventually be brought to bear 
upon the young university. One reason unqitestioai- 
ably was the hope that the government might be 
benefited by the contact with intelligence and the 
freshness of academic life, and that the communica- 
tion between the chiefs of science and the higher 
members of the administration might have an elevat- 
ing influence on the latter. 

The mode of execution was the next consideration, 
and Humboldt invited the most eminent men of the 
day. Wolf, Fichte, Schleiermacher, and others, to 
assist him with their advice. The plans of Wolf seem 
to have been the most practical, those of Fichte and 
Schleiermacher were profound and learned, but more 
admirable in theory than practicable. Fichte also 
laid too much weight oh the form where the spirit 
was required, and men with mind and the power to 
impart it. 

Humholdth plan was to assemble a galaxy of talent 
and science on one spot ; he wished all these powers 
to operate quite uncontrolledly, and expected more 
from this measure than from all exterior rules. 

He does not seem to have been of the mind to 
change more than was urgently necessary in such weU- 
estahlished institutions as the German high schools, 
fiere no thorough reform was needed, as in the ele- 
mentery schools and in the gymnasiums. All that was 
required was an abundance of new strength, and 
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means to treat ttose summoned witli a spirit of libe^ 
rality. In a word, to do for this new institution in an. 
appropriate manner, and on a larger scale, wbat Miincli-- 
liausen bad once done for Gottingen, and tbe Govern- 
ment of Weimar for Jena, and tben success was certain- 
As soon as Humboldt bad reconciled himself to the 
idea of erecting the new university in Berlin, — and 
this seems to have been before bis accession to office, — 
be was heart and soul in the cause, arid on the 25tb 
March, 1809, abeady bis associate. Silvern, wrote from 
Elonigsberg to Professor Scbiitz, in HaJle : Herr 

von Humboldt is very much occupied with plans for 
the new Berlin university ; it is now bis favourite 
theme, and although nothing has i^herto been de- 
cided, there is a great probability, if the state only re- 
mains at peace, that the new institution will he founded. 

Persuaded by Humholdt^s representations, the king, 
by an order in council of the 16th August, 1809, gave 
his definite consent to the proposed undertaking. The 
new academy was to have the privilege of granting 
academic dignities ; the academies of art and science, 
as well as all the scientifiic institutions and collections 
of the capital, were, under the immediate direction of 
the department of public instruction, to be coxnbined 
with this new high school. An annu^ sum of 150,000 
thalers (about 22,500L) was granted for these insti- 
tutions, and of this sum 60,000 thalers (9000L) were 
to be devoted to the universily. The king presented 
to them for a university house the splendid palace of 
Prince Henry, situated in a central position in the 
town. This liberality in granting the necessary funds 
was beyond all anticipation. It was the Mgh^t 
example of a real acknowledgment of the important 
of science and knowledge wHch a state has evCT yet 
given, for it was given during a most disastrous 
and during great financial distre^, and was intended 
as a means for salvation and renovation. ^ y 

The king had expressed his wish that ihe umverm^ 
mi<yht he opened in the autumn of 1810, and the 
exStions to conaplete all the arrangemenfe were now, 
therefore, redoubled. 
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The court and the administration returned from 
Elonigsberg to Berlin in December, 1809. Humboldt 
was expected on liis journey to visit Frankfurt- on- 
tlie-Oder on the 18th, but it is doubtful whether he 
did so ; the king and queen made their entry into 
Berlin on the 23rdL 

Before leaving Konigsherg,Humboldt had requested 
leave of absence to repair to Thuringia, and arrange 
family matters.* His father-in-law, Herr von Dachero- 
den, had died in the course of the year. Frau von 
Humboldt was the sole heiress, as a brother she had, 
had died in 1806. The considerable inheritance which 
fell to her share consisted principally of the estates of 
Burgomer and 4-Tileben, on which she had passed a 
great part of her youth, and the first years of her 
married life. The eldest son of this marriage received 
the royal permission to add the arms of the now ex- 
tinct :family name to his own. 

On this journey Humboldt visited Goethe, in Wei- 
mar, and professor Reil, in Halle. The latter was a 
celebrated naturalist and physician, as well as a most 
enl%htened and liberal-minded man, and was almost 
indispensable to such an undertaking as the new uni- 
versity. Humboldt, therefore, offered him ka appoint- 
ment in it, which he accepted, and soon afterwards 
removed ffom the Westphalian university to Berlin. 

On the 26th January, 1810, Humboldt returned to 
Berlm.^ His family st^ remained in Italy. Soon 
after his departure from Home, he was gladdened by 
the news of the birth of a son, who received the name 
of Hermann. He was the second of Ms sons who sur- 
vived, and the youngest of his children. Frau von 
Humboldt lived alternately in Rome and Haples, and 
remained in ccmstant intercourse with the artists who 
frequented the former city, even when, after the 
arrival of Cornelius and Overheck, the romantic oatbohe 
tendencies prevailed. She wrote to a friend at this 
time I hke tihem all, whether they are new or old 
rafcholics, if they are only good artists and good men. 
I must indeed count scone csathciie converts among. 
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fcliese good artists, bnt they became catholics in the 
spirit of love, and as artists, these catholics are among 
the best/^ She was expected in Berlin in the spring 
of 1810, but probably the change which then took 
place in her hnsbandh position, delayed her retnxn to 
Germany^ 

Immediately after Humboldt^'s retnrn to Berlin, he 
made serious preparations for the arrangements of the 
new nnivexsity, and Amim the poet writes to Elonigs- 
berg ; Humboldt has at last returned firom Ms 
journey, and is roaking serious beginnings for the 
university, but unfortunately the ministry of fi,nan.oe 
is quite at variance with that of the interior/^ 

In spite of these difficulties, Humboldt devoted Ms 
entire activity to this subject- The university yrm to 
be opened on the 1st October, and a number of 
important branches were yet unfilled ; the various 
elements had still to be united to one whole ; the 
collections and branch institutions had to be fiimifiied 
with a sufficiency of means- When Humboldt, after 
a ‘few months, quitted his post, the preparations were 
so far completed that nothing stood in the way of the 
opening at the appointed time. 

An the* eminent men belonging to Prussia were 
first elected for the new imivertity ; but if these 
did not suffice, professors were invit^ from other dis- 
tricts, and the universities which had been lost in the 
war conlzributed the be^ and most important names 
to the new establishment. ^B'ichte, from Erlangen, 
was a host in himself. Halle sent several men, and 
formed, in more senses than one, the basis of tl^ 
new university. All the impoirfcant academic talent 
of Prusppa was a^otiated there. The archaeologies 
studies in their most exteided views had tak^r km# 
there, under Wolfh tuition. Beside 'W'olf stcMwi 
Schleiermaeher, the advocate of that national 
dency which subsequently grew to simh ^smigih- 
These men, with l^il, a determine pafeioti and 
Schmalz, at that time a man wiih^untarskfaed repu- 
tation, introduced the healthy spint wMch rtigned in 
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Halle into tlie new creation. Another very impor- 
tant name was added to these : Niebuhr, who had 
been of great influence for some years in the fi-nn. nn.iq,l 
department of the state, retired in disgust, and became 
a professor at the university. 

With all these, and with the means used to induce 
the most eminent men in all branches of knowledge 
to repair to Berlin, it became possible to open the 
university with men of great, of the first eminence in 
all faculties. Fichte taught philosophy; Schleier- 
macher, He.Wette, and Marheinecke, theology ; juris- 
prudence was taught by Savigny and Schmalz ; the 
medical faculty included Friedlander, Kohlransch, 
Hufeland, and Beil. The department of natural 
sciences, of physics, and chemistry, was filled by 
Klaproth, Hermstadt, Illiger, and'Erman; that of 
mathematics by Tralles. The historians were Niebuhr 
and Buhs ; the archseologians, F. A. ^A^olf, Spalding, 
Heindorf, Buttmann, and Bdckh, and the comparative 
philologist, Bernhardi. Hirt lectured on plastic art. 
The study of old German was introduced as an im- 
portant addition, by Von der Hagen’s lectures on the 
Nibelungen Lied. These and other names were con- 
tained in the first lists, pubhshedin Septerftber, 1810, 
and some were still absent, though engaged for the 
university, such as Wildenow, the celebrated botanist, 
and J. Bekker, the critical grammarian. 

This commencement has always been admired ; but 
of late years a reproach has been cast on it, which 
deserves mention here, as it was in fact directed 
against Humboldt, and by a man who, on other occa- 
sions, spea^^ olny with enthusiasm of the university. 
This man is Steffens, who complains that the pro- 
fessors^ of the new philosophies were excluded. He 
says : “ The most d^tinguished scholars were sum- 
moned, and all wilEngly obeyed the caU. Only in 
^e realms of speculalaon confusion reigned. At fiirst 
It was intended to introduce a philosophical chaos 
into it, which seems a great contrast to the subse- 
quently- introduced severe schooL The importance 
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of speculation in German education was felt, but not 
acknowledged, and especially natural pbdosopby was 
scurvUy treated. The most xliat was permitted was 
tbe introduction of a few Kantisb doctrines. William 
Ton Humboldt thought that none of the pMosophic 
systems of that period could claim any consideration. 
He thought that young clever men might emulate 
with each other as private lecturers, and that the 
prize could then be given to the victor. A professor 
of philosophy certainly was required, but then Fichte 
was there, and Schleiermacher, though a theologian, 
was a profound philosopher." _ 

Berlin has certainly only lately become the chief 
seat of the new philosophy-, it is perhaps also correct 
that Humboldt was not suffieieiitly just towards these 
studies, as he considered them in general to be retro- 
oressive ia their effects. But it may be questioned 
whether Schehing would not have been gladly wel- 
comed, if he could have been induced to join the uni- 
versity, or if the contrast between him . and Fichte 
had not been too great. Humboldt has at least highly 
praised Schelling’s merits in improving the philo^ptoc 
diction of the Germans, and he probably agre^ witff 
Schelling in many points of his philosophy, although 
he would have wished to have had it e:^lamed in a 
more natural manner, and with more critical abmty. 
But if Steffens’ reproach only me^ that it w^ very 
wrong not to give him an appointment at the um- 
versi^, it seems as if he were makmg Inm^lf the 
judge in his own cause. The majority of th^hh^^ 
heads of Germany will certainly not blame Humboldt 
for being somewhat suspicious of the pMosophy ot a 
TY.a.-n m whom a profound contemplation of 
was indissolubly allied to a degree of mysticism hi^y 
dangerous to liberality of thought. Humboldt ^ways 
remained consistent in this aversion, not only 

opposed all Schleiermacher’s 

ing to procure Steffens’ appointment, ^but feequenBy 
exVessed his regret at the intellectual mrrors of this 
otlierwise clevBr tlnuker. 
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But if even Humboldt bad been too suspicions 
against tbe modern school of speculation, it cannot 
be denied that his rule was, on the other hand, free 
jhom a fault to which the best directors of public in- 
struction have always been addicted — namely, in un- 
duly or exclusively favouring one philosophic system. . 

The endowment of the univei^ity was complete, not 
only with regard to its teachers : extensive collections 
had existed for some time in the capital, which were 
now given to the high school, or at least united with 
it. There was a considerable library, a botanic gar- 
den, a collection of anatomical preparations, and a 
quantity of other scientific collections, which were 
now increased and completed, and formed into a 
magnificent museum for natur^ history. 

Thus everything necessary was arranged punctually 
to obey the royal mandate, hut Humboldt resigned 
his office before the university was opened. The prin- 
cipal part of the work was, however, done, so that the 
rest might be completed by inferior hands. It is a 
characteristic feature in Humboldt^s life, that he was 
not even present at the opening of this his creation. 
On the 29th of April, ISIO, he expressed a wish to 
return to his diplomatic career, and in the middle of 
dune his wish was fulfilled by his appointment to a 
post, in which such a man was urgently needed. 

The reasons which induced Humboldt to resign 
such a ccmgenial sphere of action are involved in 
mystery^ It is certain that the ministry was in a very 
feeble position, and aniacipated its dissolution daily. 
A cextein vadllation pervaded all its measures, be- 
cause the financial department was not based on a 
firm foundation.. An arm to direct the whole firmly was 
much mi^ed,, and reports were repeatedly <firculated 
that Hohna and fhe whole ministry had resigned. At 
last the kmg determined to summon Hardenberg to 
tbe head of afeirs ; Kapoleon permitted it, and 
tbe fith of J une, 1810, he entered upon Ms po®b. The 
lord chancellor Hegme, the minister of finance Alten- 
stein, and Sharnhorst, immediatdly resigned, the latter 
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only ostensibly, as be continued to work in tbe most 
complete unanimity with tbe cbancellor. Count 
Dobna continued in bis fanctions until iSFoTeinber of 
tbis year. Witb Hardenberg's accession to office, 
unanimity and firmness were introduced into business. 
Tbe financial difficulties were obYiated, so tbat tbe 
reforms at borne could be effected witb more security, 
and tbe state became more dignified in its formgn 
relations. 

Tbis was tbe cadsis wMcb followed immediately after 
Humboldt's request to return to bis diplomatic career, 
and in it must be sought Ms reasons for taking tbe 
step. Tbe critical situation of tbe ministry could not 
interfere witb bis labours, and its fell would have 
cleared away many of tbe difficulties which beset Ms 
path. But those differences bad commenced before 
tbe fall of tbe ministry bad been determined, and it 
may be tbat they bad been caused by tbe interference 
of tbe minister of finance in Humboldt's department. 

Howover tMs may be, tbe dissolution of tbe cabinet 
did not change bis resolution. Scarcely bad tbe new 
prime minister, Hardenberg, taken tbermns of govern- 
ment, than Humboldt's wish was granted, and be^ was, 
on tbe 14itb July, appointed ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary at tbe Austrian court, and 
title of a privy minister of state was bestowed on him. 
Besides tbe importance of this poBfc under tbe circum- 
stances of those times, tberq could not, as tbe Eoman 
embassy remained vacant, be a more agreeable post 

than tbis. . 

Though Humboldt must have regretted leavmg bis 
situation, and even Berlin, in sncb an intellecti^y 
excited period, tbe thought might have consoled 
that he would now have more opportunity for colfe- 
vating Ms scientific studies, without neglecting the 
requirements of his fatherland, wMch had bem im- 
possible during the period he filled the office of xninister 

of instruction. . . ^ 

Hicolovius was appointed provi^onally to superin- 
tend the direction of that department. The news ol 
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Humboldt's departure excited the fear that these 
affairs would be quite neglected, and that the opening 
of the university would be delayed. But they were 
groundless. The impulse had been given, and the 
plans for the university so far prepared, that it was 
easy for Nicolovius, in conjunction with the still acting 
Count Dohna, to complete the measures. The state 
chancellor offered the post to Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, then residing in Paris, but he preferred to devote 
himself to his scientific labours, and declined the pro- 
posal. In November, 1810, councillor Schuckman 
succeeded to the post, and Nicolovius was appointed 
director in both departments. 

The virtues which Humboldt had shown as a states- 
man, his advanced views, his incorruptible love of 
truth, and his energetic activity, were amply appre- 
ciated by the court ; the best acknowledgment was the 
Vienna appointment. He, however, received several 
other tokens of royal esteem. When the 2nd and 
5rd classes of the order of the Bed Eagle were founded, 
in January, 1810, the third being first distributed, 
Humboldt was one of the few statesmen decorated 
with it. 

His scientific greatness was also more and more 
acknowledged. In the beginning of the year 1809, 
he was elected foreign member of the Danish asso- 
ciation for science, and in the summer of 1810, he was 
appointed member of thg philosophical class of the 
royal academy of sciences in Berlin. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Hxjmbolbt left [Berlin in tiie be^nning of September^ 
and on tbe way spent two days at Togulitz, with Gentz, 
who occupied an important position in tbe Austrian 
cabinet. He arrived in Vienna in tbe middle of 
October, and bad an audience of tbe emperor, in which 
be presented bis credentials, on tbe 3rd of Kovember. 

^ Mettemicb bad been placed at tbe bead of tbe mi- 
nistry for foreign affairs after tbe last peace. He there 
developed that snakelike cunning which so soon helped 
to effect ISTapoleon^s ruin, and Which, at least as re- 
gards this western enemy, has been of such advantage 
to Austria. These were the first years of this cele- 
brated statesman's activity, which were evidently the 
most important in his life, and in which he showed 
talents which even his bitterest enemies cannot deny. 
Metternich was clever enough to esteem a Wdiiam 
von Humboldt, and although their views and opinions 
in general were diametrically opposed, they were out- 
weighed by the immediate objects of tbe day. If to 
this is added the charm of finding a worthy opponent, 
the importance they had for each other and their 
present intentions, it can he easily understood, that 
personally a very good understanding reigned between 
them. An evidence of this is given in a letter written 
by Gentz at this period, in which he says, that in the 
evening he is never disengaged, becau^ his chief^ 
Metternich, is a great nightbird, and does not dismiss 
those who are with him in the evening until one or 
two o'clock ; that he had been obliged to roam about 
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the evening before until half-past one, on the badly 
paved streets of Prague, -with Metternich and Hum- 
boldt. 

But when the great object for which so many dif- 
ferent persons had met here had been achieved, the 
difference between Metternich and Humboldt became 
more apparent. It may, probably, have been prudence 
on the part of the latter not to make himself sus- 
pected before. At the congress of Vienna, he was, 
probably, often in their way, and it is certain that 
Metternich and Gentz did their utmost to obtain the 
subsequent dismissal of William von Humboldt. 

Gentz had not seen Humboldt for ten years, and 
wrote to a friend at this period that all his awe for Hum- 
boldt’s superiority, all intimidation, had vanished, that 
he was nothing now but an agreeable companion. He 
does not seem to have understood why Humboldt did 
not let him feel his superiority, when it would have so 
much injured the purpose he came to effect. In 1814 
this superiority was again very evident, and although 
Humboldt cultivated his acquaintance, nor deserted 
the friend when he had grown old, still an intimate 
friendship between them was impossible after 1813. 

In Vienna Humboldt was again united to his wife 
and children. Madame von Humboldt left Borne in 
the autumn of 1810. The residence on this side 
of the Alps did not seem to please her so much, nor 
could her health hear the climate of Vienna. If we 
add to this her longing rfor the beloved Borne, we 
need not wonder that she never felt at home in 
Vienna. 

Hmnboldt’s house was in Vienna, as it had been in 
Borne, thrown open with the most liberal hospitality, 
and again the highest in the social and intellectuai 
world crowded Madame von Humboldt’s saloons. 
Among the foreign diplomatists, the Danish ambas- 
sador, Christian, Count Eemstorff, an amiable talented 
man, was a welconae guest, and Humboldt remained 
eqi^y his friend when a post was assigned to hi-m 
which would have been with more jxistice bestowed 
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on Humboldt. We bave already mentioned the (Aief 
persons of the Austrian cabinet, Mettemicb and 
Gentz. Franz Scblegel was now, also, in tbe Austrian 
service, and lived in Vienna with bis talented wife, 
occupied in bterary activity. Witb Amsteins and 
Caroline Picbler tbe Humboldts also associated. But 
tbe cbief of all tbe visitors was Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. Scarcely bad be published tbe first portion of 
bis descriptions, wben be was already planning a 
second great undertaking to central Asia and Thibet, 
and repaired to Vienna in November, 1811 , to take 
leave of bis family . Tbe plan was, however, not then 
executed, and Alexander returned to Paris, where be 
was busy for several years witb tbe publication of his 
works. Another honoured guest was the Prussian 
Bittmeister, von Hedemann, a clever officer and 
adjutant of the Prince William of Prussia; be subse- 
quently became Humboldt’s son-in-law. 

In Vienna Humboldt also fo-ond some leisum for 
bis favourite pursuits, and reriimed witb redoubled 
ardour to bis philological studies, which be extended 
more and more. He determined now to publish his 
Basque studies. He was induced to do this by Pro- 
fessor Vater, in Kdnigsberg, who bad requested him 
to fumisb an essay on the Basque languages as an 
appendix to bis “ Mitbridates.” Humboldt seceded 
to this proposal, and at tbe same time determined to 
treat tbe subject in a more extended form. 

But tbe events of tbe dAy soon tore Hum^ldt 
from works of this kind, and witb rratless activity be 
obeyed all tbe claims which bis important offirial 
position made upon him. At tbe time wben ^ 
storm lowered wbicb spent itself in tbe Bu^aa 
campa^, Prussia’s fate was at a crisis. It concluded 
tbe alliance with Napoleon witb more repagmanc© 
than Austiia. But although it publicly obey^ 
will of tbe mighty one, it secretly prepared for the 
apuroacbing definite struggle, especially by an al^ce 
mtb AustaSi. It may be assumed that the foundarion 
of tbe great European alliance, and of ibe union of tbe 
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two great German powers, was laid towards the end of 
1811, or the beginning of 1812. It is said that the fii*st 
and most important steps between the two nations were 
made by the monarchs themselves, and that only through 
the hands of their most confidential advisers. But the 
work must have been more easily effected when a 
man like Humboldt had laid the preliminaries. The 
king came from Berlin to Prague, and proceeded to 
the baths of Toplitz in June, 1812. The presence of 
his monarch in the capital of Bohemia brought Hum- 
boldt thither. Immediately afterwards he obtained 
leave of absence, and visited his Thuringian pos- 
sessions, probably only as a feint. He arrived in 
Berlin in August, and returned from thence, no doubt 
furnished with the most important instructions, to his 
post at Vienna. 

More quickly than had been anticipated, and under 
more fortimate auspices, came the great day of 
liberation. The catastrophe in Russia, the depar- 
ture of the king from Berlin to Breslau, the junc- 
tion of the Prussians and Russians, — these news 
succeeded each other like lightning flashes. The 
advocates of resistance now stood forward supreme, 
a well-regulated complete force, whom the govern- 
ment had to emulate in energy and activity, if 
they would not lose their authority. The ambas- 
sador at the court of Vienna was accurately in- 
formed of all that passed at home. Theodor Kbrner 
who was in Vienna, wrote to a friend in Dresden, in 
February, 1813: “You may imagine that my soles 
burn since the address of the King of Prussia to the 
volunteers has reached me. Through the Prussian 
ambassador here, Herr von Humboldt, I am accu- 
rately informed of the popular feeling in Prussia, and 
of all that is being done in Breslau." In March the 
Prussian landwehr was summoned, the king issued 
an address to his people, and the formal declaration 
of war was made ; the struggle commenced on the 
plains of Saxony, even before Austria had declared 
itself, or thrown its influence in the scale. 
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It was determined in Yienna that now a balance 
of power and a secnre condition must be attained by 
tpaties or by force. But Austria, always slow, needed 
time to prepare itself. This delay was painful, and 
Napoleon^s genius showed plainly at the first "blow 
how fatal a singlehanded struggle would be. It was 
now necessary, therefore, to soothe all doubts in 
Yienna, to give political and military securities, and 
overcome all hesitation and delays. What a field for 
a Humboldt — ^for his intellect and his activity I In 
opinions they were agreed, but the leader' of the 
Austrian cabinet would not be hurried; he was 
waiting for the time when, supported by a well- 
equipped army, he could be sure to give a decdave 
blow. In the meantime he threw his net so skDfolly 
round his opponent, that he was caught in it and felL 
The dallying politics of Austria in ISIS have fre- 
quently, and not quite unjustly, been censured. But 
they were the chief means of confusing and ruining 
Napoleon. He treated verbally and by correspondence 
with Metternich, who acted as mediator between the 
antagonist parties, and could not be spared. It was 
only because he hoped to secure Austrians alliance that 
Napoleon made a truce with Prussia and Russia, 
accepted Austrian's mediation and the peace congress 
of Prague, and left all his enemies time to unite and 
to strengthen their forces. Then the union with 
Austria was definitively cemented, and Prussia and 
Russia comhiued with the ^money-giving England. 
Humboldt proceeded, in the beginning of the month, 
to the head-quarters of the allied powers, and thence 
to Ratiborzitz, a palace of the Duchess of Sagan, 
near Gitschin, which, since the Ifth of June, had been 
the seat of the most important conferences. Gmtz 
wrote to a friend in Prague, from Ratiborzitz, on the 
23rd of June: ^'You know that now hy a chance 
unequalled in history, four of the first sovereigns in 
Europe, (with the exception of Napoleon I) with their 
cabinets, ministers, courts, and six to eight hundred 
thousand men, are concentrated on a narrow strip of 

B B 
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land, about twenty (German) miles long and ten miles 
broad. In Gitschin^ six bours^ distance from here^ 
are tbe enaperor and count Metternicb ; in Opotscbna, 
three hours" distance, the emperor Alexander and his 
two sisters stayed about a week. I was there two days, 
and saw the king of Pixissia, who dined with the 
emperor. Humboldt was with me. To-day the 
emperor has dined here with us in Ratiborzitz with 
the duchess, and now returns to Reichenbach. I have 
seen him often. Ratiborzitz is the central point 
of meeting; here, all last week, Metternicb, Stadion, 
and Hardenberg were, together and separately. 
Great things have been determined. Humboldt came 
with Hardenberg, has fixed himself here, and will 
remain till the further plans are arranged."" 

The point where these plans were determined was 
Prague, where the peace congress was appointed to 
meet on the 5th J uly, while the allied powers were 
debating the plan of the campaign. 

The confidence which was reposed in Humboldt, 
when he was sent by Prussia as plenipotentiary to the 
peace congress in Prague, and the share he subse- 
quently took in all tbe debates, proves how well he 
imderstood to treat the cunning policy of the Viennese 
cabinet, and to urge it on without offending xh 
Russia sent Herr von Austeth, and Hapoleon, the 
Duke de Vicenza and the Count de Narbonne, to 
treat in Prague ; and Count Mettemich represented 
the mediating power. The meeting in Prague was 
deferred till the 12th July, on which day Hnmboldt 
arrived there. Herr von Austeth and the Count de 
ISTarbonne were there also, but the latter would not 
act alone, and the Duke de Vicenza did not arrive till 
the 28th. As the French envoys immediately began 
to disagree about the form even of the negotiations, 
the allied powers were no doubt right in distrusting 
the French emperors intentions with regard to the 
j^ace. The mediating minister proposed the forma- 
lilies of the confess of Teschen, where the discussions 
wer# OTly carried on by writing, and through the 
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mediating power. The envoys of the allies consented 
to this, doubtless because they wished to have eveiy- 
thing in a written form ; Humboldt, because it agreed 
with his instructions. But the French plenipoten- 
tiaries demanded verbal and written communications^ 
and complained bitterly that they had not even seen 
their opposed ambassadors. Hereupon a number of 
notes were exchanged with the Austrian minister on 
both sides ; the tmce expired before the question of 
these formalities had been sattledL On the 10th 
August, Humboldt and Austeth declared thai their 
authority as plenipotentiaries had expired. 

On the 11th August, Humboldt left Prague. He 
went to Vienna to arrange his affairs and tSke leave 
of his family, from whom the expected events would 
separate him for some time. He was now expected 
in the head-quarters of the allied powers, where he 
was to take part in the direction of affairs, in conjunc- 
tion with Baron Hardenberg. 

This separation even had its pleasures, for all the 
members of the family emulated with each other in 
doing their utmost for the fetherland. Humholdt'^s 
eldest son, Theodor, a youth of seventeen, had inter- 
rupted his studies to fight under Pru^ia^s flag. He 
entered the horse guards as a volunteer, was at Bremen 
and Culm, and fought in the storming of Montmartre. 
Madame von Humboldt also showed her interest for 
the great events of the day as far as she was able. 
She remained in Vienna till the spring of 181 4. But 
as soon as the peace was concluded and her filing 
health permitted it, she removed with her children to 
Switzerland. 

Humboldt was in Prague, on his way to h^- 
quarters, on the 1st Sep^mber, ISIS. ^ He found Ae 
monarchs and their ministers in Toplifez engag^ m 
concluding treaties with their new allies. Bay 
day the arms of the allied armies were more 
fuL The battles of Kotzbach, of Culm, of Benne- 
witz, humbled the power of the comm^u enemy ^ 
then from three sides the armies apprewA^d the town, 
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in which the decisive battle waste be fought. IsTapo-* 
leon^ however, reti'eated across the Rhine, and Ger- 
many was freed from her subjection. 

After the battle of Leipzig, Humboldt paid a visit 
to Goethe, in Weimar, where Metternich and Har den- 
berg had also repaired, Frankfort on the Maine 
remained the head-quarters until the end of the year. 
Humboldt’s oJSSce was, during this time, to conclude 
treaties with the smaller German states, such as 
Bavaria, and partly also with Wurtemberg. While 
the war was still continuing, another peace congress 
was to be held at Chatillon on the Seine, and Hum- 
boldt was deputed to act in it again as Prussian repre- 
sentative. 

The French plenipotentiary at the peace congress 
was the Duke de Vicenza, and on the side of the 
allied, although the foreign ministers Metternich, 
ISTess^lrode, and Hardenberg were at head-quarters, 
and Castlereagh was expected, it was determined that 
not they, but the diplomatists nearest them in position 
and influence, should fill this post. But these diplo- 
matists received such decided and consistent instruc- 
tions, that they had nothing to do but conscientiously 
to act upon them. 

Austria still wished to spare Hapoleon, but hinted 
plainly that it would soon no longer be able to do so. 
On the 9th February, the ambassadors of the allied 
powers arrived in Chatillon, Austria was represented 
by Count Stadion, Russia by Count Easumoffsky, 
England by Lord Aberdeen, Earl ^Cathcart, and 
Lieutenant-General Stewart, Prussia by Humboldt, 
who watched the interests of his country with his 
customary industry and zeal. The comrnunications 
which passed between him and Hardenberg, as mi- 
nister, were only sent through the safest couriers, 
officers or mounted guards, and were always written 
by his own hand. 

On the 4th Fehruary^, the ambassadors paid each 
other the customary visits, and on the 5th the con- 
ferences commenced. The plenipotentiaries of the 
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allied powers declared at once that they only acted in 
concert in the name of Europe, and in meetings which 
were to be reported. On the 6th, already the French 
ambassador complained that it was evident the four 
deputies, counting the three English as one* had 
received the same instructions, and that they did not 
say a word without having first all agreed to it : and 
this was indeed the case. After prolonged debates, 
in which the terms demanded by the French varied 
with the fortune of the war, the congress was broken 
up on the 15th March, without having come to any 
result. 

But Napoleon s day had come. The courage of the 
Silesian army and the union of the various forc^, 
opened the way to Paris. Napoleon was defeated, the 
Bourbons returned, and on the 31st March the Em- 
peror Alexander and Frederic William entered Paris* 
Their ministers and diplomat's followed them on the 
7th and 8 th April. 

Paris was not new to Humboldt ; he found old 
friends among Frenchmen and Grermana There was 
the Count Schlahrendorf, Oelsmer, A W. Schlegel, 
Madame de Stael, B. Constant, and many others; 
hut above hU, his beloved brother, whose society must 
have afforded him much delight, although the king 
claimed him frequently as a guide. He also made many 
new friends here, and became acquainted with most 
of the political greatnesses of the day, such as Count 
Munster, Lord Castlereagh, and from this time 
dates his friendship with the two celebrated Prussian 
generals, Gneisenau and Blucher. 

He was soon, however, wanted for business, and 
fi.rst to take part in the conferences for the first Paris 
peace. The preliminaries only were settled here, and 
a congress appointed to take place in Yienna, ,whm 
the whole would be definitively arranged. When the 
Paris conferences were over, the Prince Begent ^ of 
Encrland invited the monarchs and thrir (Kuirfes to visit 
England. HumboHt accompanied his king, ^d was 
received with distinction by the B^ent. They re- 
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mained in England three weeks, and then Humboldt 
accompanied his king to Switzerland, where he joined 
Ms wife and family. Madame von Humboldt deter- 
mined now to proceed to Berlin with hex familjr^ to 
escape the commotion of the congress ; Humboldt, 
however, proceeded to Vienna, where the congress 
was to assemble on the 1st October, 


The Mstory of this congress has been so meagrely- 
given in a few contemporary works, and the official 
reports are so confined to generalities, that it is diffi- 
cult to describe Humboldt's activity there, although, 
from his position as ambassador to the Austrian court, 
and as the most talented of the three Prussian repre- 
sentatives, Hardenberg and Von Stein being the two 
others, it must have been considerable. He seems to 
have agreed very well with Hardenberg here, in the 
difficult position he was placed in as regarded the 
Prussian state chancellor, although it may he sup- 
posed that some differences must have arisen between 
them. Else, we should have to suspect Hardenberg 
of mere jealousy and envy of Humboldt's talents, 
in subsequently effecting Ms rival's dismis^aL 

Humboldt's knowledge, his reasoning power, and 
his skill, were everywhere admired, and all doeunaents 
existing from that time give abundant proof of the 
respect in which he wjas held. The Pheinische 
Merkur," in an article on the congress, 12th January, 
1815, says : The minister Humboldt is clever, and 
knows much. Many miss the heartiness in his man- 
ner wMch Germans like to see in their countrymen, 
but he is, nevertheless, a great light. The last plans 
for a German constitution are said to he by him, and 
he supports them warmly ; and, of all tliere, he is 
best able to meet the Frenchmen in their xmderhand 
dealings.^' Another article says : The state chan- 
criMr, Hardenberg, is, as always, confiding, trusting, im- 
^specting in Ms politics, and taJ^g evetything in a 
fevcmahle light ; but Hmnboldt is cold and clear as a 
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December From aE we can gather, it is evident 

that Tallejrand, Mettemich, and Humboldt were the 
most prominent characters at the congress, and that 
Prussia found in him an extraordinary representative. 
And yet it may be doubted whether Humboldt found 
at this congress a sphere consonant with his wish^, 
on which his own being could have shown itself The 
time was not made for it, A conservative age com- 
menced in good and in evil, and the appropriate 
measures could rarely he earned- If we consider the 
oppotition he met with in all suggestions for a ftoad^ 
mental reform, we must be siirprised at what he Tm^ 
nevertheless, been able to achieve for GSermany. 

Humboldt was not only one of the most eminent^ 
but, fortunately, one of the most industrious memb^s 
of the congress. He was a member of nearly all the 
committees. What Humboldt worked during the 
congress, and how carefully, thoroughly, and pru- 
dently, with what conscientiousness and perseverance^ 
is almost incredihle ; he expected the same from Ms 
assistants and subordinates, among whom the most 
prominent was the Count de Flemming, the nephew 
of Hardenberg*. 

During the most laborious days of the congre^ 
Humboldt was yet fresh and willing for scientific 
labours and for social intercourse ; he corrected his 
able translation of Greek choruses, practised the Pes- 
talozzian system on himself made a few German 
verses every day^ wrote many family letters, and be- 
sides all this, he kept a diary, in which he report^ 
not only the great events of public life, but al^ 
incidents of society, the anecdotes and adventure q£ 
the day. Unfortunately, as he himsefr says, he after- 
wards had the idea to bum the majority of his 
and these among the number. 

The congress commenced with diflficulti^ and. 
delays, and the conferences of the eight pow^® were 
deferred to the 1st hTovember, and exmtinued un^ 
the return of Napoleon from Elba. *010 boundari^ 

of the different States of Germany, ihek privil^^. 
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and authority, were determined, and although Hum- 
boldt laboured at all these matters with inexhaustible 
industry, his liberal policy was not always supported 
or successful. 

Overwhelmed as he was with pressing affairs, he 
nevertheless found time to watch the excited life of 
the day, and accept many of the numerous invitations. 
He was, indeed, never seen on the Bastei, the regular 
promenade of the inhabitants of Vienna, where the 
whole fashionable world showed itself, but he was 
present at all the festivities which at that period 
rapidly succeeded each other ; he was found in the 
saloons where single members of the great whole met, 
as in the saloons of the Countess Taxis, the chief 
point of meeting for eminent Prussians, the Frau von 
Arnstein, by birth a Prussian, &c. We find Hum- 
boldt at a ball in the imperial palace conversing with 
Dalherg and Wessenberg on the Polish-Saxon ques- 
tion ; we find him at a pic-nic in the Augarten, which 
the celebrated Sidney Smith had planned, in lively 
conversation with the Count Rechberg. Count Rech- 
berg was speaking with such literary enthusiasm of a 
work on Russia, that he forgot to attend to his master, 
the King of Bavaria, who was calling for his assistance 
in a dilemma. Gentz united the most distinguished 
company in his house. One met there the Duke of 
Weimar, Talleyrand, the Count and Countess Bern- 
storff, the beautiful Countess von Fuchs, Dr. Boll- 
mann, celebrated for his "attempt to liberate Lafayette 
from Ohniitz, Rahel with her husband, and, of course, 
also Humboldt. It is told of a dinner at the Prince 
Chancellor's, at which Humboldt, Prince Radziwil, 
Stagemann, Grolmann, and Scholer, Von Blilow, 
Count Flemming, Bartholdy, Varnhagen, Rahel, &c., 
were present, that the gyncmasiast, Jahn, also made 
his appearance there, coarse and dirty, and imparted 
his doctrines and rudenesses. Humboldt s anxiety to 
he introduced to Jahn induced the latter to begin his 
game with him also, hut here he did not succeed ; 
Humboldt's superior mind easily kept down the infe- 
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rior one^ and Jatn remained standing at last^ if 
lie did not know wketker lie had been fooled or not. 

Of former acquaintances, Humboldt met Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, who appeared as the pope^s representative. 
Major von Hedemann also visited his future father- 
in-law during this period. The bookseller Cotta came, 
deputed by Ms colleagues ; besides many other diplo- 
matic and non-diplomatic pemons. 

Several adventures and anecdotes of Humboldt 
have also been handed down from tMs period, of 
which we only give the two most characteristic on^. 
The first was a serious one, namely, a duel, which 
had nearly stained the calm arena of the congrem 
with blood, and wMcb caused the more astonishment 
because the combatants were not two young hot- 
heads, but two sober, sedate men, both ministers of 
the same great power — ^Humboldt and the Prussian 
minister-of-war, Herr von Bogen. These men quar- 
relled, in consequence of an Mmost cMldisb breach of 
etiquette, in which, however, Humboldt s wanton 
humour deserves some little censure. The minister 
had been invited to a conference of the five powers, 
to give some explanations regarding the approaching 
campaign. The matter had been settled, and other 
things were to be discussed, for wMch the presence of 
the minister seemed inappropriate. Instead of simply 
stating this to Mm, Humboldt led Mm out of the 
room under a reason wMch excited the military man s 
an<>‘er. Bogen demanded satisfaction, arms in han^ 
and Humboldt, whose courage never failed him, and 
whose presence of mind never deserted hm, accepts 
the challenge with the most cheerful air in the world. 
The duel took place. No witnesses were 
except Hardenberg, and the physician, Hr. Kor^ 
The combatants fought seriously and conscxentioiMy, 
but it seemed as if both were invulnerahle ; and 
two pistol shots on each side, they were rwonciled. 
Many were amused at the very susceptible honour ot 
the mimster, Von Bogen, but all admired the 
ness and chivalry, and the good humour of his adver- 
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sary, whicli was as constant in tlie field as at tfie 
conference. 

Tlie other adventure was less serious. The painter 
Isabey came to Vienna to commemorate the remark- 
able assembly by a painting. On the one half of the 
picture the crowned heads were assembled ; on the 
other the diplomatic chiefs were sitting round the 
table at which the fate of Europe was decided. Each 
figure was a portrait ; the artist chose the moment 
when Metternicli introduces the Duke of Wellington. 
But one circumstance nearly frustrated the artistes in- 
tention. All the European representatives of import- 
ance ware to figure on this picture, and among them 
Humboldt could not be wanting. But now Isabey 
was informed that here he would meet with opposi- 
tion, as it was well-known how averse this statesman 
was to let himself he painted.^ He had refused it to 
the Princess Louise Padziwil, sister of Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Prussia. Isabey therefore went to Humboldt 
with very little hope. His embarrassment, real or 
feigned, increased the humour, now become prover- 
bial, of the Prussian statesman, who, fixing his promi- 
nent large blue eyes upon him, replied thus : Look 
at me, and confess that nature has endowed me with 
a too ugly face than that you could disapprove of my 
resolution never to spend a so'u^ for my portrait- Say 
yoursel:^ would not nature laugh at my expense, if she 
perceived such egregious folly in me 1 Ho ; she shall 
see that I can appreciate the ill-favour she has be- 
stowed upon me.^^ The painter, surprised at this 
declaration, now gazed in astonishment at the irre- 
gular features of the minister ; he, however, soon 
collected himself, and replied that it was not his in- 
tention to take any reward from his excellency for 
the agreeable task which he wished to undertake ; he 
<mij came to ask from him the favour to sit for him 
a few hours. “ If that is all,"''' replied Humboldt^ 
the greatest pleasure I will sit as often as you 
vfiA ; do not make any ceremonies. I can only not 
^ve up my principle, not to go to the least expense 
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for my ugly face/^ Humboldt sat for tbe'' painter ^ 
often as be desired it ; and wben tbe picture was 
finisbed and engraved, tbe portrait of Humboldt was 
considered to be tbe most faithful ; and be ^d fre- 
quently, I bave paid nothing for my portrait, and 
Isabey determined to revenge himself ; be has made 
a speaking likeness/" 

When Napoleofrs return was reported at Vienna, 
tbe most difficult questions bad he^n decided, but tbe 
stoppage which bad entered into tbe a^irs con- 
tinued. Then came tbe dreadftil news which made 
so many tremble, but not Humboldt. He r^oic^ aii 
tbe turn, and exclaimed, “ Excellent ! now we shall 
have some life."" 

The treaties which bad been formed were now con- 
firmed, and all tbe powers prepared to check Napo- 
leon"s further progress. Humboldt"s office was 
important as before, and bis name plays a conspicuous 
part in all histories of that period, .^er tbe signing 
of tbe Act of Alliance, all tbe plenipotentiaries has- 
tened to bead-quarters or to their courts. Humboldt, 
Wessenberg, and Glancarty, remained a w^k longer, 
busied in the last works of tbe congre^ and then 
repaired to their destinations. Humboldt repaired 
first to Berlin. It bad been determined that be 
should not return to Vienna, but that be should fill 
tbe post of ambassador to Paria 

On bis journey home, Humboldt received tbe news 
of tbe victory of Waterloo. Scarcely arrived in Berlm, 
be was summoned to tbe peace congresses, and left 
for Paris a few days afterwards. There tbe king of 
Prussia, and tbe emperors of Austria and Hussia, bad 
also arrived ; and now a commission of representatives 
of tbe allied powers was appointed, who were to fix 
the conditions of tbe peace with France. Hximboldt 
and Hardenberg were again the representative of 
Prussia. 

Humboldt and Hardenberg endeavoured to regain 
all the dominions Prussia had lost in tbe war, and 
others which belonged more to Germany than to 
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France ; but their demands were not supported by 
Austria, and opposed by Russia and England, so that 
they were unsuccessful in this respect ; but it was not 
their fault that the expectations raised by this congress 
were not realized. As the details of this period have 
not yet been published, and the generalities are 
matters of histor}^, we can only state that here, as in 
Tienna, Humboldt's activity was untiring, and that 
his patriotism excited the indignation of the French, 
who considered themselves aggrieved by his demands. 
Of the indemnification paid by France, Prussia and 
England received 25,000,000 francs in advance, 
100,000,000 like the other powers, and 22,000,000 
for the defence of the lower Rhine. The peace was 
signed on the 20th November, 1815 : the French- 
Russian document by Richelieu, Hardenberg, and 
Humboldt. On the same day, the other treaties 
were signed, one concerning the contributions, a 
second on the military occupation under the Duke of 
-Wellington, and a third very comprehensive one, 
concerning reclamation from all parts of Europe. 

This last treaty caused great trouble, and was only 
carried by Humboldt's perseverance and activity. It 
is owing to him that all the literary and artistic trea- 
sures carried away by Napoleon, from Italy, and various 
parts of Germany, were restored to their original 
owners ; and especially the university of Heidelberg 
owes to his exertions the restitution of very valuable 
and rare manuscripts and documents. W. Eken, in 
his History of the Formation, Spoliation, and De- 
struction of the Heidelberg Libraries," says : That 
our hope to regain these 850 valuable and singular 
manuscripts was fulfilled, is owing entirely to the 
zealous and patriotic assistance of his excellency the 
Prussian minister, William von Humboldt." 

Humboldt had less time for social intercourse in 
Paris than he had had in Vienna. And the Prus- 
sians had less inclination for it, as the angry feeling 
gainst them was very high. But Humboldt asso- 
ciated with many who could separate intellectual and 
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sciGHtiiic from politiic^il intiGrGsti ^ SjXnoiig' tliGiii W8,s 
MadaitoG do StaoL Hg had also his brother hero 
although the king frequently claimed the society of 
Alexander. For the last time he enjoyed here the 
exciting society of the Count Schlabrendorf, who 
could not resolve to quit Paris, although tempting 
proposals for returning to Berlin were made to him. 
Oelsner could not resist these which his old friend 
Humboldt made him in the name of the govemment, 
and which promised him a position in the ministiy 
for foreign affairs. He proceeded to Frankfurt before 
the end of 1815, to await his further fate there. 
Here he met Humboldt and his family again, from 
whom he received constant proofs of kindness and 
attachment, even when his enemies attempted to 
calumniate him. When Oelsner had published two 
volumes of his great work, in 1817, he received a 
pension from government, with the permission to 
return to Paris. The time when such people were wil- 
lingly appointed to official posts had already passed by. 

W e must here also mention the distinctions which 
Humboldt received during this time from his own 
king, and from other monarchs. In 1813, the king 
appointed him a knight of the order of the large red 
eagle ; then he received the iron cross of the second, 
and the Russian St. Anne cross of the first class. 
Soon afterwards the great cross of the Imperial order 
of St. Leopold was conferred upon him. In 1815, 
he received the great crosses* of the Danish Danebrog 
order, of the order of merit of the Bavarian Crown, 
and the Baden home order of fidelity. And ulti- 
mately he received the highest honours of the war of 
liberation; Hardenherg and Humboldt were the only 
ones whom the king deemed worthy of the iron cross 
of the first class, with a white ribbon. 

He was also one of tbe eminent men whom the 
Prussian state, after the termination of the second 
peace of Paris, presented with large estates. Blucher, 
Yorke, Bulow von Demewitz, Kleist von Nollendorf, 
Tranentzien and Gneisenau, Hardenherg and Hum- 
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boldt^ and Knesebeck, were endowed with them. 
The dotation granted to Humboldt was to amount to 
6000 dollars of annual revenue, (about 75QI?) and 
he was to choose the estate himself. He selected the 
castle and estate of Ohtmachan, in the district of 
Neisse. The estate had formerly belonged to the 
podnce bishops of Breslau, but had lately been incor- 
porated in the state. Now it was given to the Hum- 
boldt family, and, in time, produced about 8000 or 
SOOO dollars annually to the new possessors. 

On the 25th November, a day later than Harden- 
berg, Humboldt left Paris. He ovei^took him, arrived 
in Frankfurt on the same day, and remained there 
while Hardenberg proceeded to Berlin, The other 
members of the territorial commission soon arrived 
at the place of their meetings ; they were sent for 
this especial purpose, and were provided with assist- 
ants and subordinates. With Humboldt, were count 
Flemming, councillor Bois des Landes, and the attache 
Freiherr von Biilow. The latter was soon acknow- 
ledged as talented, industrious and very useful, and 
under Humboldt's superintendence, developed his 
talents till he became a statesman, to whom the most 
important ofSces were entrusted, and who subse- 
quently became minister for foreign affairs, and the 
son-in-law of William von Humboldt. 

The business of the commission progressed very 
^awly, hut there was excitement enough in Frank- 
furt to make the time pass agreeably. Prussian regi- 
ments marched hack to their homes through this 
town. The venerable Bliicher remained here some 
time, Stein and his family lived here the whole winter, 
and Gneisenau came on a visit in the spring. Be- 
sides this, the ambassadors to the next diet arrived, 
and among them were men who do not deserve to be 
blamed if the diet had not the beneficial consequences 
that were anticipated. 

Frau von Humboldt, with her children, was still 
reading in Berlin. In 1815, the marriage of the 
second daughter with the Lieutenant-general von 
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Hedemann was solemnized. She left Berlin in May 
of tlie following year, and proceeded to Carlsbad, and 
from tbere joined lier liiisband in Frankfurt. 

Of the good humour in which BLumholdt found 
himself at that time, especially after the arrival of his 
family, Bahel Levin, now Fran Mamhagen von Ense, 
speaks with great delight. She had gone to Frank- 
furt to visit her old friends. She writes to her hus- 
band : — “ I dined yesterday at Humboldt’s, ^d 
Humboldt has got quite a new skin of amiability. 
Yesterday it reached its elimas:. He alone ruled the 
convemation, but so gently and mildly, that Ms 
influence was only remarked because he allowed 
nothing stupid or stiff to gain ground. He has the 
same tone towards his family, towards guests, and 
children, constantly relates strikingly comic things, 
hut not as in winter, from thorough e7vnu% and in ite 
harsh colourings. He has the greatest, most childlike 
sincerity on all subjects, and this gives a truly cheerful 
grace to all Ms sayings and doings. It seems to me 
that he has more sense than ever. Or have I more ? 
In the evening I found him the same at the Counts 
Oustines^” 

In Frankfurt, Humboldt had more leisure to devote 
to his favourite studies, and it was here that he 
prepared Ms "" Agamemnon ’ definitively for the 
press. He wrote the introduction to it in February, 
1816. This is in itself a considerable piece of work, 
important for its cbaracteristic of Greek poetry, espe- 
cially of tragedy, and of ^Eschylus in particular, and 
important also for its theory of the art of tran^alion. 
Humboldt dedicated it to Ms ^e, wbo bad, from the 
first, joined hirn in these studies. The trandatiom of 

Agamemnon ' was published in the spring of 1816, 

in Leipzic, . 

Scarcely any year had passed since 1804! that he 
had not corrected something in this work, and at the last 
moment it was considerably improved by being 

n sd with a new edition of the Greek poet, vrhicii 
been prepared by the philologian. G. Hemnan, m 
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Leipzic. THs enabled Humboldt to correct bis trans- 
lation by the entirely corrected and revised text, and 
be acknowledges that without this assistance be should 
not have ventured to submit the work^ the choruses 
especially, to the public. 

Thus this work, commenced in 1796, was at last 
given to the world. It is considered a masterpiece to 
this day ; and the most perfect specimen of a tmnsla- 
tion from JEschylus. A. W. Schlegel, the great 
master in the art of translation, acknowledged Hum- 
boldt as an equal and competent critic of his works, 
especially because be had fulfilled the difficult task in 
the art of characteristic imitation of -^schylus. 

This translation was a great boon to all friends of 
classic poetry. Goethe writes of it : — ^ Agamemnon,^ 
translated by Humboldt, has just reached me, and 
afforded me the easy enjoyment of a piece I had 
always extravagantly admired.*’^ 

During his stay in Frankfurt, the intelligence 
reached Humboldt that Count Goltz was to retain the 
post of French ambassador, and that be would receive 
another appointment. The French minister, the 
Duke de Richelieu, a much over-rated man, found 
Goltz more convenient than Humboldt, and had 
intrigued with Hardenberg to get rid of the latter. 
The ostensible reason was the share Humboldt bad 
taken in the humiliating peace, and Richelieu asserted 
that it would wound the French national feeling to 
see him as ambassador in Paris. 

But the truth was that the Duke feared the pre- 
sence of so important a man. Hardenberg submitted, 
and offered the London embassy to Humboldt, who 
was surprised at Hardenberg^'s submission and Riche- 
lieu's demands. The hope of living half for the state 
and half for study, united with his family, in a climate 
which would suit his wife's health was too tempting 
easily to be given up, although in some respects he 
preferred the London post. It would not have been 
agreeable to seem responsible for the consequences of 
the restoration amid such a miserable state of affairs. 
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Humboldt therefore accepted the proposition^ and 
thus Count Goltz^ a more narrow-minded man. than 
even Kichelieu^ retained the Parisian office. 

But it was not the intention of the government to 
allow Humboldt to depart at once for London. The 
affairs in Frankfort had first to be arranged to a cer- 
tain point, and the chancellor thought no one more 
fitted for this business than the man who had arranged 
them in Vienna and Paris. Afterwards he was re- 
quired in Berlin to debate the constitution and a 
comprehensive financial code of laws ; and it was also 
generally anticipated in Berlin that he would be found 
indispensable in the higher spheres of home govern- 
ment, and that he would succeed to a post to which 
he had more right than any one else. 

In Frankfurt., Humboldt had also to represent 
Prussia in the solemn opening of the diet, as the 
deiDutj’" to the diet. Count von der Goltz (not to be 
confounded with the French ambassador, Count 
Goltz), although he had arrived in Frankfort, was ill, 
and could not appear in person. The day before, Hum- 
boldt had effected the omission of church ceremonies at 
the opening of the diet ; for it was in bad taste to 
mahe arrangements which could not be gener^y 
shared, and only reminded of the unfortunate disunion 
of the nation. Therefore, only a solemn procession of 
the ambassadors took place, to the palace of the Prince 
of Thurn and Taxis, in which the session was to com- 
mence at eleven o'clock. Thh entire perscmmel of the 
embassies was present. The presiding ambassador, 
the Count Buol-Schanenstein, opened the meeting 
with a dignified speech, which showed as much consi- 
deration for the independence of the single mem- 
hexs'of the diet, as it proved the necessity of a firmer 
national alhance. Thereupon the other ambas^dom 
replied, in longer and shorter speeches. ^ HumTOidt 
expressed the opinions and wishes of his king, aUuding 
to the advantages which would arise from a uni- 
versal and constant union of the Germans, from a 
union which should be at home and abroad, secuimg, 

c c 
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protecting^ and conserying^ and wliicli would facilitate 
the common purposes of independentj self-relying, 
and equally-privileged states for the common-weal, 
hy fimily-constitiited legal forms and arrangements. 
The speaker then expressed the hope that this would 
secure the safety of single states and of tho common 
fatherland, and that thereby all the privileges would 
be maintained and supported, by means of which 
Germany might calculate on the esteem of other 
European nations. Finally, he added some personal 
remarks. “ For myself,” he said, I could not have 
hoped for a more agi'eeable or lionoumble task than 
to express these sentiments here on this day, and to 
belong, though temporarily, to an assembly to whom 
I devote my esteem, and the ardent endeavour to 
labour' for the same purpose with all my strength, and 
whose favourable confidence I request.” Then the 
credentials were all submitted, and other formalities 
gone through. This ended the meeting, which was 
followed by a grand dinner at the presiding ambas- 
sadors, where a brilliant company assembled in the 
evening. In the town, cannons and bells announced 
the important event. 

On the 11th of November, the first meeting for the 
transaction of business took place, and in tbis the 
Count von der Goltz was able himself to take his seat. 
It is fortunate for Humboldt ishat he had no further 
share in these deliberations. The result could not 
have gratified him, and he would have been powerless 
to effect any good. 

The labours of the territorial commission detained 
Humboldt in Frankfurt until January, 1817, and then 
they separated without having quite concluded, the 
affairs. 

On the 11th of January, Humboldt with his family 
left Frankfurt. He proceeded first to Weimar, whore 
he visited Goethe, and thence went to his estate of 
Burgdrner. In February they anived in Berlin. But 
Humboldt was not destined to remain long with his 
family. His eldest daughter, Caroline, was in delicate 
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liealtli, cind liacl been advised to take sea-batlis in 
2?faples- Hadame von Humboldt tlierefore deterniineii 
to repair to Italy again^ accompanied by ber daiigli- 
ters and her sondn-law^ Yon Hedemanii. She was 
also afraid of the ^“fog island^"' on which Humboldt 
was soon to reside. But to one member of the family^ 
at least, this separation was doubly painful, namely^ 
to the youngest daughter, Gabriele. She had been 
betrothed in Frankfurt to the young Baron Billow. 
But Gabriele was very young, and Bulow was to 
commence his career before their marriage, and for 
the present accompany his future father-in-law to 
London as secretary of Legation 

In April, Madame von Humboldt started on her 
journey, and arrived in Borne on the 3rd of May. 
In summer she went to ZSTaples, and returned to Home 
in autumn. She deferred her departure from time to 
time, delighted with Italian life, and patronizing art 
and artists as before. Her own health forbade her to 
venture into the London climate, and she also aivaited 
a turn in the career of her husband. On the 19th 
of October she -wrote to a friend: shall remain 

here during the winter, and return to Berlin in sum- 
mer, where I shall be present at Theodoris (her eldest 
son's) marriage. In August, I shall arrive in the 
risle of fogs/ I part from Rome as I would part from 
life/' Her first station ^was the baths of Hocera, in 
the papal dominions. Then she again returned to 
Rome, and remained there nintil Humboldt seemed 
to have a firm position in Berlin, in the summer of 
1817. She then returned home, and brought splen<iid' 
•works of art with her. 

Htimboldt remained in Berlin for some time^ aad 
here his first disagreement with the state- chancellor, 
Hardenherg, began. He was still on the best terms 
with him, and the king also ^ve him repeated Mgns 
of favour. It was at this period that he r^^eived the 
before-mentioned dotation for Ms service ; and he 
was among those whom the king summoned ^ to Ms 
new cabinet, as a sign of confidence. But this new 

c c 2 
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creation Iiad scarcely eniered into life, wiien it tnnieci 
indirectly against its originator, Hardenberg ; and it 
■vras HnmboMt ‘wbo led tbe attack, and gave it import- 
anee by Ms weiglitir name. 

A great change had taken place in the condition of 
afikirs during some years, and it seemed donbtfiil 
ivliether the chancellor could stand against them. The 
great merits cf Hardenberg cannot be denied. He 
had courageously directed the government at a period 
of oppression ; he had founded a free peasantry ; had 
lessened the privileges of the aristocracy, and had 
created rights of humanity, vrithont wMch eiric rights 
vroiild be nngatoiy. The itar ihen intemipted his 
actiritVj^and he again showed praiseworthy qualities 
in his dii'ectioii of foreign politics, especially during 
the critical years of ISil to ISIS. DifScnlt as the 
times were^ they favoured his liberal policy in many 
respects ; the king supported him against Ms oppo- 
nentSj for the privileges of the crown were scarcely 
affected. But when the opposition incr^sed, the 
chancellor’s weakness became more prominent, espe- 
cially his want of energy, — an indecision and hesita- 
tion which avoided letting matters come to a crisis, — 
a conceding and tveak policy trhere he should have 
made a bold stand against Ms opponents. "Vain of 
Ms position, he tried to keep it by any means ; jealous 
of talents wMch might surpass him, he endeavoured 
to remove such talents ifom the affairs, or at least 
from their central point, while tm worthy indiTidnals 
frequently succeeded in gaming Ms favour, and with 
it power and influence. But he was especially want- 
ing in manly force to lead the vessel of state much 
longer in ^troubled times. He liked to put a check 
on one minister by the presence of another, but they 
were soon too strong, and he was glad that by siding 
wdth ^ the victorious party he eonid at least keep his 
position. 

It was natural that a reaction should take place to 
a eertaiii extent. The public spirit had become so 
mighty during the war, so many Mgh-flown hopes 
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had been clierislied, that the calm observer — especially 
one who knew Prcssia's condition — ecaild foresee the 
ebb wMeb would follow the ride. But no one could 
suppose tliax the great nioTemeiit would have sueii 
insignificant fruits, and all Germany anxiously watched 
a state wMch had shown itself so powermh and had 
become more powerful hj its new acquisitions on xlie 
Rhine. 

To effect xhe reconstitution of Prussia, the king had 
summoiied all his ministers and councillors. They 
xvere divided into several parties ; the chief of the 
opposition — which consisted of the nobility, the abso- 
lutists, and all those who feared to lose by the changes 
in the constitution — was the Prince Wittgenstein, who 
enjoyed the confidence of the king in the highest 
degree. He was at the time minister of police, but 
subsequently accepted the post of minister to the 
palace, where his influence was a more secret one. 
The party of progress was divided into several diffe- 
rent classes, but all demanded a bold, liberal, energetic 
government. First there were those who, with small 
confidence in constitutional arrangements, held in 
memory the traditions of Frederic the Great, united 
with those of the last war, who hated all reaction, and 
considered the freedom of the press as the best 
guardian of an otherwise uncontrolled government. 
The chief of this section was Gneisenau. Most of the 
generals belonged to it, and also Begme. Next to 
these men ranks the no less energetic party of Freiherr 
von Stein. But although its chief advanced its de- 
mands impetuqpsly, those demands were in themselves 
undefined and vague. So much only is clear, that 
they wished measures to be taken in accordance witib. 
the*^ spirit of the times, but their own measures were 
not always in accordance with this spirit. Gorres 
represented a decidedly constitutional party, but his 
opinions savoured of the middle ages. Belated to the 
tivo latter opinions in many respects, but with more 
political capacities, were men such as Hiehuhr, Vincke, 
and others who were opposed to a manifold govern- 



liieiit, iTlio wislied lo eixciiiiiseriLe tLe povrer of the 
state^ ill the maimer of ilie English constitution, and 
Vfho, by self-got'ernmeiit in the lower spheres, wished 
to develop the eapa.citt’ fjr sharing the responsibilities 
of government of the higher ones. Andy finallTy there 
was Humboldt's partVy which advocated the intro- 
dnction of liberal piineipleSy without excee<liiig the 
bounds of what was for the time possible or expedient 
for Prussia. They also wished to circiimscribe the 
po^vers of the government, but they demanded gua- 
rantees for individual liberty, which is often as much 
tyrannized over by the corporate as by the state au- 
thority. They recognised the necessity of accustoming 
the citizen to take an independent share in political 
activity^ and therefore demanded a representative 
constitution, by which the interest of the peopde in 
public life woiild be best formed and developed. 

Between these parties — of which those on the one 
side wished to stop and retrograde, while those on the 
other demanded further advancement on the path 
which had led to their liberation — stood the state 
chancellor, personally inclined to favour the latter 
party, but wavering- and hesitating, so as not to ruin 
his position with the others, and always ready to l^m 
on the one if the other should growr too strong ■ for 
him. In the meantime, the opposition gained ground, 
and Hardenbeig gradually felt himself inclined to 
Join them. 

On the 30th March the<JOimeil of state ivas solemnly 
opened, and the debates on the constitution com- 
menced, which, however, did not t!||en lead to a 
decided result. The second matter of debate, the 
finances, was treated much more vigoroii^y. The 
minister of finance. Count von Billow, a nephew of 
ttie state chancellor, had submitted the pregeen of a 
law of taxation to the king, "who subndttM it for 
revirion to a committee of the council of state, of 
which Hiimboldt was appointed president. The pro- 
ject, however, did not give satisfaction, and was much 
c^^sed. It seemed especaall}' unsuitable to oppr^ 
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tlie pec*ple witli tii'3 liived and OYjprefc>iTe cvnsninpiioii 
tfixes. Ill iliis coxamittee Humboldt slioveil liis 
stren;X^li 5 and xt^porteil to tLe council uf state on tbe 
subject, in a masierly speecii, on tbe — nd July/ He 
sbcrtveil. in liberal and bold terms, tiie iaii^ts of tiie 
falsely-lavoiiiuHe rejiort Yobicii the minister bad made 
on tlie Prussian finances, and pointed out the infeasi- 
biiity of his project with great energy and vivaeity. 
A great agitation then prevailed. Several members 
opposed iiim ; he quiedt' listened to their olyections^ 
and replied to all in a speech which was somewhat 
longer than the first one. I^othing tras effected^ and 
Biiiow^s plan -was defeated- But Humboldt s s^ech 
wras received with iinmitigated admiration, and friends 
and enemies alike acknowledged Ms great eloquence 
and Ms penetrating and h3ld treatment of Ms snbjeet 

Hardenberg soon felt the consequences of this de- 
bate, and saw" that Ms nephew could no longer retain 
his situation. He had to resign in December of the 
same year, and be satisfied with a post in the ministry 
of commerce, which was made for hiim The relation 
between Hardenberg and Humboldt w"as much shaken 
bv tMs event, and even the king seems to have been 
suspicious of the latter. But the public now looked 
upon Humboldt as the leader of the oppcsition, and 
the report was frequently circulated that the chan- 
cellor intended to retire from the administration. If 
he had at tMs period redgned his post in favour of 
Humboldt or Gneisenau, the twro favourites of the 
public, he would have retired in the foil glory of his 
reputation, and more energetic hands would have 
eliected what Ms weaker ones Miled to carry out. 

In BerHn, Humboldt found Ms old friend Wolf 
again; Wol^ attacked by his students and his feEow% 
felt himself very uncomfortable in Ms position,, and 
attached himself closer to Humboldt- PoEticaily, he 
also took part for Humboldt, and many Ihought he 
had been left by Mm. to watch the cuxreirt of events. 
Some said, even, that Wolf c^mmuiiicated to Hum- 
boldt in the ancient Greek langu^e, ihe meet d«a- 
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geroiis and suspicious uews^ hut tliis is certainly un- 
foiinded. 

In July. HiimboMt leU: Berlin^ and made first a 
journty to Silesia, to cboose tke estates wMcli were to 
form Ms dotation, then, in the heginning' of August-, 
he visited the state chancellor in Carlsbad, where he 
was recruiting liis health. Although their connexion 
had been shaken by the late events, all was still 
apparently smooth, and the arrangement was here 
made that Hiimhjldt should wait for the chancellor 
on the banks of the Rhine, to arrmige the new estates 
with iiini. 

But Humboldt had scarcely departed when Har- 
denberg regretted this arrangement, and sent Hum- 
boldt a despatch that his presence in London was 
urgently nece^arj, and that he was to proceed at 
once to Ms post, The chancellor vrould not keep a 
man near him who made such an impression, wher- 
ever he spoke or acted, and who had only just before 
given him such trouble in the state council. He 
therefore sent Mm tMs order, wMch could not easily 
be disregarded. Humboldt’s friends, indeed, advised 
him, as the chaneellcr seemed unwilling to fulfil his 
promises regarding the ministiy, to refuse London, 
and re-enter the council, as during Ms absence he 
would lose his influence, but Humboldt determined 
to go. 

After spending a few weeks in Frankfurt, Hum- 
boldt proceeded to London in September. He went 
by way of Brussels, where he had an audience of the 
Mng, and remained a short time ; and the London 
journals of the 8th October, 1817, announced that 
the new Prussian ambassador, Baron von Hunaholdt, 
had arii^-'ed in London, accompanied by his secretary 
of legation, Freiherr von Biilow. He waited on the 
prince regent on the 10th October, but had not a 
formal audience for the presentation of his credentials 
until the_ 5th December, as the death of the prince® 
Charlotte, heiress presumptive to the throne, had 
pl^»d the court and country in deep mourning. 
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Tie prince regent iivas Terr jiartial to HnmooMt, 
and dietiiigiiislieii liim Lv treating iiini witli great 
cordiality. Tiie London Courier of tlie 26tli ilarcij 
1818 , states; ■“On Saiurday, tlie prince regent 
tonoiired a splendid dinner, given hj tie Prussian 
ambassador, Freiherr von Humboldt, by liis presence. 
He declared Ms wish that the old English heaitiness 
should reign at the table, and sang two songs himself 
after the cloth had been withdraymT 

In business, indeed, the old toryism reigned, and 
Castlereagh was stffl foreign minister. But the oppo- 
sition was already powerful in the parliament, and 
the changes commenced which subsequently brought 
Canning to the head of afiairs. The affairs to which 
Humboldt principally devoted his time in London, 
were the constituting measures against the Barba- 
resks, in order to put a stop to piracy on the north 
coast of Africa. Then Humboldt signed a treaty for 
the extinction of the slave trade, promising that 
Prussia tvould support Englandh right of search, with 
the other powers of the continent. And, finally, 
Humboldt was active in the organization of the 
Prussian loan of ISl S. 

Shortly^ after his arrival in London, Humboldt 
deterniined soon to resign Ms post. His wife had 
written to him. that her health would not allow her to 
reside in the damp climate of England, and such a 
separation, for any length of time, was insupportable 
to Humboldt. He therefore requested to be dismissed 
from Ms post in the spring of 1818 . 

But now the ingratitude towards him was plainly 
shown. In November of the former year, the mi- 
nistry of worship and public instruction had been 
given to the Freiherr von Altenstein, and now, as if 
there were not a man in the countiy fitted for the 
post, a foreigner -was summoned to fill the office of 
foreign minister. Every one had expected ihat this 
place would he given to the man who had served Ms 
country so faithfully and effectively in the most 
difficult times ; and the chancellor had even prom^ed 
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it TO HumboLIt. But tLe iliplomatists disliked hint. 

Eu ssia would liave Ijeen di>?ati.sfied witli Ms appoini- 
meBt ; for sucli a superior mind as EumlioMt's could 
not tare consented to a Mixailiating subjection to tlie 
autocrat. The post was therefore given to Count 
Bemstorff, until then Banish ambassador to the 
Prussian court. 

This appoiiitiiient caused a great sensation. Hum- 
boldt liiiii self seemed^ irritated less bj the occurrence 
than at the chancellor, who had really not acted fairly 
towards him, and the apologies and explanations of 
Hardenberg’s Miends even seemed lame. One of Ms 
supporters writes: Public opinion had expected that 
William von Humboldt, and not Bemstorff, would be 
appointed to tliis post, and. Humboldth penetrating 
reason needs no praise. But he, in common with all 
men of great superioii^ of mind ivho have not the 
devotedness of heart wMch may be termed amiabilitjg 
has the mirfortime to be more feared than loved. No 
one likes to be detected in the secret recesses of higi 
thoughts by another, and Humboldt'^s native penetra- 
tion, heightened by the study of profound sciences, 
his talent for seeing through others, was intolerable 
to the so-called clever men. Great talents soon be- 
mme intimate and friendly -with Mm. If he was 
indeed superior to them in scientific knowledge, th^ 
liked to learn from him, and biinned themselves in 
the rays of Ms ^Mus. It was, however, neces^ry 
to place a man of sense,® frankness, and amiability, 
but of inferior talent, at the head of affairs which 
subject their leader to frequent personal intercourse 
with the clever people, the ambassadors ; and the 
position is not fitted for a man who has only mind, 
and nothing else/"' Preiherr von Stein wrote to Ton 
Gagem on the same subject: Bemstorff is an ex- 
cellent man. I do not know what stand he will take 
with the king and the chancellor. lYhether he has 
the strength to clear the Augean stables, remains to 
seen- -HTimtoldt excels Mm infinitely in mind 
and knowledge, and I admire the skill of the state 
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eliancellor in keeping all talem&d csz'^llT men out of 
office. Tlie spirit of the iord has ^ieserted tLtf cid 
siimer, and His blessing iias been taken if eiii IdiiL lor 
not king snceetrtis and notiimg fiomislies under Ms 
rule.” 

It seeiiis iiiat Humboldt, wlien lie I’eceived tke 
aini.jiiiicement of ibis appointment, at once resigned^ 
and deniaiicled Ms dismissal ; for in August tiie ivport 
was eireniated tkat Hximboldt bad sent in Ms re- 
quest for a dismissal, and tbat lie intended to retire. 
Ail these reports were^ IioweTer, prematiiTe,^ as it 
seems tliat tlie consideration of Humboldt Is grievance 
bad been deferred to tbe great congress of Mngs 
and ministers wMcb was to take place at Aix-la- 
Gbapelie- 

In September, Alexander Tisited bis brother in 
Xiondon. He came from Paris and was proceeding to 
Aix, wdiitber tbe king, -who seemed to take increasing 
ple-asiire in Ms societj, bad summoned Mm. William 
was also summoned to be present, but did not leare 
until some tveeks later than Ms brotber. He did not 
return to LondoiL and Freiberr von Billow was at tbe 
bead of affairs for several years. 

From Aix, Humboldt proceeded to Frankftixk wbere 
tbe former territorial commi^on agam met and. ccm- 
eluded tbeir former labours. From Frankfort, Hum- 
boldt proceeded to Berlin, where Hardenberg was 
obliged reluctantly to appoint him to tbe ministry of 
tbe interior, wMcb was divided into two branebes for 
tbe piir|K:«e. Tbe Count von Witzleben, adjutant and 
confidant of tbe king, a liberal-xomded man, wisbai 
for bis presence to keep a check on Hardenberg, and 
used influence with the king to procure foe 

appointment. Humboldt was appointed minister of 
foe interior, in conjunction with the jnini^w Y-mi 
Shuckmann, but their departments were divide ; 
Humboldt was also named commissioner of foe prin- 
cipality of NeufebateL 

Wben Humboldt succeeded to foe m, mislay, on tbe 
12tb August, ISIS, tbe political horizon was darken- 
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ing all around The reaction gained strength^ and 
some very lamentable individual events had given 
a plausible coloiiriiig to their projects. The king even 
cleelai'ed that every time was not the right time to 
make a change in the constitution of a state^ and that 
he who had given the promise, kept to himself the 
right of appointing the period of its fulfilment. In 
this close atmosphere the catastrophe of the murder of 
Kotzebue made matters still worse. The miiversiti^ 
were watched, suspicions and accusations arose on all 
sides, and men such as Arndt, Jahn, TTelcker, Reimer, 
«&e., were treated as conspirators. 

Public opinion expected much from Humboldt^s 
appointment, for he was considered the chief support 
of liberal opmions in Prussia. The hopes of the 
reformers and constitutionalists were all fixed on this 
talented advocate, who had only lately in liondon had 
the op'portunity of gathering new experience on par- 
liamentary institutions. 'Not did he deceive these 
expectations as fax as lay in his power. Ideas of 
liberty had early taken root in Ms mind, and he had 
conceived the idea of individual liberty with almost too 
little regard to the requirements of the real world, 
and especially of the Prussian nation and the present 
time. We have seen that he wrote on the sulgeot of 
fixing the extent of influence of the state, and he 
advocated a freedom for the individual for* wMch 
men are seldom fitted The Germans ^peciallv were 
far from being able to dispense with the interference of 
the state to such a degree. But although insight in 
practical life soon taught him to adapt views more 
narrowly to the wants of the people, he did not 
therefore give up the principle. His statesmanlike 
talent ^showed itself in that he, when he had to do 
with the reality, followed not only the bent of Ms 
own mind, but consulted also the ivants and wishes 
of the majority of the educated men of Ms time and 
of his people ; that he, penetrated by the feeling that 
there was something higher in the prevalent ideas of 
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any epocli^ souglit out these ideas, eormected them 
with Hs own views and thoughts, and thus endeavoured 
to act -with the univei'sal spirit of progress. 

It was Ms firm conviction tliai a people could only 
be strengthened and elevated by free instituiions. 
He would have realized this conviction in the maimer 
most eonsoriant to his feelings, had not his practical 
mind prevented him. He therefore reniained true to 
Ms principles, but studied more nearly the most 
urgent wants of the nation and the ruling tenfiencies 
of the age, which were directed to constitutional life, 
and the commingling of the people with the affairs of 
the state. That this was the ruling tendency of the 
age was shown by the opinions of his youthful and 
intelligent contemporaries ; that it was the wish of the 
great majority, wiiieli at that time showed little 
inclination to exercise its voice in public affairs, wa& 
proved hj the happy results which every agitation of 
the people from its centuries-long apathy had worked 
in its character. 

And finally, he sa-w that this practical view tvould 
go hand in hand with his ideal one. The German 
nation is so unused to political independent action, 
that it can only be accustomed to it by, as it were, 
forcing it to occupy itself with practical interests. 
The universal interest is still the most exciting. It 
aivake^the practical sense most easily, and step hy 
step the power is formed of dispensing with the direct- 
ing tutelage of the state. And the Germans need a 
strengthening of their sense for the common interest 
in a national point of view, or they will run the risk 
of being again oppressed by Romans or Cossacks at 
the next opportunity, 

Humboldt asked nothing from a Prussian consti- 
tution wHch was impossible under the cfrcuxaetances. 
He wished to found the commencement of constitu- 
tional life, and pave the way for further privileges 
which might easily be added. He did not wish 
Prussia to make a rash leap forwarc^ but to advance 
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steadily witli witole^ Bot lialf measiires. Tlie gOTem 
ment was to acquire tlie meaiiSj by representatiTe de- 
putations, of ksowing tlie wishes of the people. 

It was not Ms opinion that a state could be built 
up by mere theories, and considered it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that the former histoiy of Prussia con- 
taiiiecl so many examples wMch might be consulted, 
and so many elements which might be employed. In 
all respects Hiimboldt^s reeal to the ministry en- 
couraged the brightest hopes, and it was known that he 
would not consent to a withholding of the promised 
constitution on paltry grounds. He devoted himself 
zealously to the work, and has immortalized Ms short 
career by these exertions, and by the events which so 
speedily terminated his ministerial career. Unlike 
many who forget their liberal opinions when they have 
ascended the ladder, he insisted on his views in the 
most emphatic manner, in spite of the reaction wMch 
was daily gaining more strength. 

But his energetic interference in the formation of a 
constitution did not alone cause Ms dismissal, for the 
constitution question was yet too much in its infancy 
to excite imieh apprehension. The straggle was con- 
tmiied on another field, and in a much more violent 
manner, as here the point of debate was a |>o^ive 
retrogression. It wns the Carlsbad decrees, wMch 
were proplaimed on the 20th of September %j the 
diet. 

The contents of these decrees are well knoini. They 
introduced measures against the schools and univer- 
sities ; circuBiscribe^i the &eedom of the press by the 
eensorsMp, and put ilo-^vn a central invesxi^tiiig com- 
mission in Mayence. 

Humboldt had been irritated for some time : ini- 
tateil Ijy the turn which had been given to the iinfiil- 
filled promises of a constitution and representative 
assemblies, and by the whole policy of the chancellor, 
•who, instead of taking his stand by the support of 
public opinion and of talented men, expected advice 
and a^sfcance only from Kussia and Austria. The 
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Carlsbad decrees disgusted Mm ; lie declaimed tlieni to 
be infamijiis, iinnatnral, and insiiitmg to ihe nation^ 
and did not liesitate Tiolently lo oppose tlie liiinisirT- 
He linited Mmself witb tile Mgb CiiaiiceUu.r Ton 
Beyme^^ and, supported by the min ister of war, Tob 
Boyen, coiiimeneed an opposition to the ministry, 
wiiieli he contimieLl perseireringly and systematicaliyj 
and in wliitidi he riolenily attacked BEardenberg 
and Bernstorif for their share in the Carlsbad 
decrees. 

In his first attack, he declared that a minister of 
state, a minister of foreign affairs, exceeded his poweis 
if he ventnred to promise to make Prussian siibi.€ets 
amenable to foreign le^gislatiires. He demanded that 
the minister Bemstorli* be impeached, and the whole 
measure be annulled, and proposed a.t the same time 
that such projects should in future always be first 
submitted to the ministry. This accusation wits re- 
ceived very ungraciously by Ms majesty, 

In the second attack, the point ivas treated politi- 
cally, and the decrees declared to he ineonsonant with 
the powers of the diet, and it was alleged that such 
measures gave the diet a power fatal to Prussia's in- 
dependence, and therefore proposed the non-acceptance 
of these decrees by Prussia. This took place in 
October, 1819, The consequences only followed at 
the end of the year, wMch proves that they were Jire- 
ceded by some difficulties. 

Such an attack was unprecedented in the annals of 
Prusaa. It was feared that the whole ministiy would 
be carried away by Humboldt's elcNiluence, if ener- 
getic steps were not taken. Hardenberg, therefore, 
coalesced with Ms former opponent the Prince von 
Wittgenstein, to oppose Humboldt. Wittgenstein 
proved to the chancellor that the opposition^, must be 
imdeimined. The whole nobility was exited ; the 
cabinets of Vienna and Petersburg, who only wished 
for the overthrow of the opposition^ were not idle. 
The Prussians hated Humboldt especially, Austria 
was alarmed : a few more attacl;^ like tMs one of 
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Humboldt agamst the Carlsbad decrees, and the great 
reactionary scheme would be destroyed. 

An accidental circumstance facilitated their plans. 
The minister of war. Yon Boyen, disgusted hy several 
equally illiberal militia and military decrees, demanded 
his diiiQissal, which the king granted, and his example 
was followed some days after by Yon Grolman, director 
of a department in the ministry of war. 

The facility with which BoyeAs dismissal had been 
effected, inspired the paiiy" with more courage. They 
told the king that nothing was gained as long as the 
most able and most talented of all remained in the 
ministry. It is said that the king hesitated, but 
Hardenberg and Y^ittgenstein insisted, and on the 31st 
of December, 1819, Humboldt and Beyme were dis- 
missed. It may be said that they were thrust out of 
the ministry as dangerous. The ministeiial pension 
of 6000 dollars was offered to Humbjldt,but he refused 
it and retired to private life. Thus Humboldt’s con- 
nexion mth the court was entirely broken ojff The 
king was deeply offended to find Humboldt, whom he 
had formerly met every evening in his palace, or that 
of the Princess Badziwil, in such violent opposition 
to his will. Tlie people were indignant, although they 
could not vent their anger, and the French papers men- 
tioned Humboldt’s retirement, and that of the other 
men who had done so much for their country, as a 
great loss for Prussia. 

The reaction had now conquered and showed her- 
self boldly after the fall of the op|K3sition. Harden- 
beig became the faithful servant of Metternich, and 
died with the reputation of having done much for the 
cause of de^K)tisin and retrogression. 

Humboldt could retire with the consciousness of 
having done Ms utmost -without having exceeded the 
bounds of loyal oppodtion. He willingiy retired to 
private life, as he saw no means of working good on 
the field of politics. It has been said that he might 
have continued the struggle on another field, and 
boldly, but for this there was no room in Germany or 
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Prnssia ; Stein also could onlv Tent Ms iiidignation in 
letters. Himiboldt, however^ Md not eea>e to take 
the ivarmest interest in the progress of his fatherland, 
of hiimanitT. and of freedom, and expressed iiis opi- 
nions on the questions of the day with frankness in 
private life. 

He ^\illmgly retired from business, for lie had to 
work on his own field before his death, and achieve 
greatness there. He carried no feehng of personal 
anger with him to his retirement, and associated sub- 
sequently with Bemstorif as with Stein. But it is 
remarkable to see the manner in ivMcli he subse- 
quently judged of Hardenberg. Varnhagen Ton 
Ense, that well-known art-ist in biographical descrip- 
tions, had told him that he intended wuiting a life of 
the state chancellor. Humboldt expressed his plea- 
sure that such a task should be assigned to such 
hands, and thus replied to Tamhagen's letter (7th 
May, 1830) : My feelings towards this man (Harden- 
berg) have always remained the same, even at the 
time when we tv ere entirely opposed to each other, 
and I rejoice, therefore, that he will meet with a kind 
and considerate treatment at your hands, which he 
deserves. It may in truth be said of him, that if we 
c-onsider the events of 1810 to 1816 as the progress 
of a drama, a poet could scarcely have formed a more 
appropriate character for introducing them into Prus- 
sia than his. I have frequently felt this, and trembled 
for the issue, at times when he seemed to be in great 
difficulties. But it is certainly true, that I would 
rather for myself have resigned all active share in 
this drama, that I might stand firmly above the events."^^ 

He, indeed, attached little importance to his own. 
share in the drama, and to what had befaUen him. 
His brother Alexander repeatedly requeued Mm, 
shortly before his death, to dictate something on the 
Mstory of Ms dismissal His answer was Mways the 
expression of profound indifference for such insigiiifi- 
cant circumstances, with wMch he did not consider it 
worth while to ocx^upy himself 

I> B 
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CHAPTER IX. 


"We liave novr accompanied Humboldt to the end 
of Lis political course, and have aiiived at the last 
stages of his life. We saw how readily he retired 
from the service of the state when Ms tMents were no 
longer acceptable. He returned to private life, but 
he did not, therefore^ cease to strive and to work. 
All the power and energy wMch he had so success- 
fully displayed in the management of public affairs 
were Xiow concentrated on science and art ; his inquir- 
ing spirit penetrated to the deepest and slightest pe- 
culiarities of the manners, and especially the languages, 
of distant regions, and, with lucid spirit, sought their 
cx>nnexioii with the history of human civilization. He 
ornamented his family seat of Tegel by the coUecjtion 
of magnificent works of art., and made it an. inteE^^- 
taal temple, a cheerfiil asylum for Ms firiends, an 
inBlractive means of study for himself. There the 
miws frequently inspired Mm, and he composed 
several minor poems. •Content and calm, full of 
confidence in an eternal eristence, he gently departed 
from the rircle of his friends, ever memorable to all 
who kmew him. 

little could be hoped for on the field of |K3litics at 
that period ; a pure character only incurred the dan- 
ger of 1>eing ^fled, and it had, besides, been frequently 
r^retted that Humboldt had not leisure enough to 
continue those lit^ary labours for wMch he had shown 
suA great abEity. He therefore devoted himself to 
a ^heie where something great might yet be achieved, 
and TOmetMng new and important be founded. He 
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dill Xiot, tlierefare. cease t.o take an interest in ike 
ariaks of Ms eoaiiitrv or tke jirogress c-f tiiinaijit j ; 
"blit liis laliours were all directed to seience and art. 
He eoiiidj at the same time, live quite aecorJing to 
Ms taste^ free from forms and demands wMeii politics 
make, and could tlierefore display the amiable part 
of Ilk ciiaracter more plainly, and close tlie sphere of 
Ms life in clieerfiiily-calm domestic happiness. 

And Humboldt did not tum Ms attention entirely 
from matters afiecticg practical life. In an essay 
"" On the Duty of an Historian,"'' he tanglit a dignified 
conception of nniveimi Mstoiy, and gave the sketches 
for Mstorical pMlosophy, whi<A, until then, had not 
existeii. But he devoted himself principaliy to com- 
parative studies, and to the philosophy of languages. 
He submitted the results of his inquiries gxadiiaiiy in 
various meetings to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
in Berlin. He comprehends whole quarters of the 
world, with their languages, in these studies, but fixes 
them at last on the island group of Polynesia, and on 
the combination of Ms investigations on the ultimate 
reasons and the universal nature of language, and has 
left the fruit of these refi.ections in three quarto 
volumes. But all this does not fill up the rich con- 
tents of the last years of Ms life. He is active for 
art in the most extended sense of the word, gives 
reviews of the coryphees of German literature, with 
whom he has been so long and so intLinately connected. 
And finaEy, the poetical genius in^ired him also. In. 
a splendid seri^ of sonnets, as in a diary, he rerarded. 
the serious and cheerful emotions and feelings of his 
last days. 

These ieisure jmm may be divided into two por- 
tions, — that preceding and succeeding the death of 
his wife. The fimt portion he devoted to a mcM ex- 
tended. study of language and the social ami intellee- 
tual amusements of the town. He in Berlin 

during the winters, and the ^neraRy in 

Tegel, sometimes on Ms estate in M^debiirg, in 
Buxgtimer, or on Ms newly-acquired. Sil^ian estate 

B B 2 
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The last years of Ms life, however, lie devoted to the 
cMef purposes of his age, and retired (resexabling the 
ancients in tMs also) to the solitude of country life, to 
Ms castle of Tegel, which he had made into a real 
palace of the muses. 

Longing for ilomestic life principally had induced 
William Ton Humboldt to give up Ms post in London, 
and in the autumn of 1819 the family were again 
united. But now, when the burden of public affairs 
had been taken from him, he could enjoy tMs re- 
union, which he had not been able to do since the 
davs in Rome. He devoted MmseLf with increasing 
affection to his wife and children ; and, indeed, the 
amiable part of Ms nature became more prominent, 
and the reserve melted away, behind -which he had 
concealed his real self in the days of political activity. 
His -wife had also satiated her love for the south ; Im 
children were grown up. Theodor, the eldest, was 
married ; and now, when the war was over, he was to 
go and superintend the newly-acq-uired estates. The 
younger son, Herman, learned forestry after he was 
grown up, but subseq^uently undertook the manage- 
ment of the half of the estate of Ostmachan, and cul- 
tivated it with praiseworthy zeaL He was a quiet 
simple man, with, agreeable manners, and remained 
unmarried. Carolino, the eldest daughter, also re- 
mained unmarried. She much resembled her father 
in character, and was, after little William’s death, his 
fevourite. She wras learned in languages, and a seri- 
ous, clever woman, with great depth of feeling, and 
some peculiarity of character. Adelheid, the second 
daughter, lived always near her parents, with her 
husband, M^or von Hedemann, who was ^jutant to 
Prince William, brother of the king. The youngest 
daughter, Gabriele, was betrothed to Freiherr von 
Billow, who was, at the time of which we write, stiB. 
d'affaires in I^ndon. 

They inhabited the first storey of a very large man- 
sion in one of the streets in Berlin, paying, as 

Hiebuhr mentions in mmB of Ms letters, a rental of 
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1500 thalers (225Z.). In this house llaiiarn^ * 3 ^.' 
HumlioHt died. '''' ^ ‘f ^ 

Here they again gathered round them all the intel- 
lect and art of the metropolis^ not excluding the illiis- 
trioiis in station or politics. Princes of tlie rrjyal 
house, the highest officers of state, the first lights of 
science at a period -wheii Schleiermacher. "W olf, and 
Hegel, and subsequently Alexander von Humboldt, 
were the ornaments of the capital and the tmiversity 
— ^tvhither many mre and aspiring talents also flocked 
— ^al these met in the saloons of this hospitable house, 
to which the highest ornaments of the female sex lent 
attraction and brilliancy. And amidst this profiision 
of mind and talent, the grace of the lady of the house 
remained paramomit; and that social talenr which 
had made her so popular in Paris, Vienna, and Rome, 
combined, as it so rarely is, in so high and so well- 
balanced a degree, with intellect and even eni«iitioii. 

And then Humboldt himself ! The thinker, the 
learned man, the statesman who knew most of the 
countries of Europe from experience, and included 
the whole earth in his comprehensive studies ; who 
to-day spoke sterling wisdom to a ruler of the states, 
and to-morrow investigated the newest revelations of 
science with the first scholar of the age ; who at one 
moment revived the remembrances of Ms Jena days, 
at another related adventures and anecdotes of his 
political life, and then again gave a sketch of the happy 
days he had spent in Rome and in AJbano : Humboldt I 
who po^ssed all the means of ruling over other 
minds, imposing dignity, flow of eloquence, and sharp- 
ness of satire and irony ; who was possessed of an 
infinite cheerfulne^, wMch was vented sometimes in 
joking humour, sometimes in amusing eonveimtion, 
as if he looked at life only from its brightet side ; 
who, as he had not concealed his ideal tendenci^ in 
the bustle of politics, now, when many tbought Mm 
absorbed by the ndnuti^ of philologic studies, poured 
forth a roaring flood of thought wMch had been cul- 
tivated by science, and revealed at the same time a 
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depth of feeling wMdi no one had sus^iectecl in this 
apparently cold soul, and from his penetrating reason. 

And i-vliile Humboldt enriehed the intellectiial life 
of the metropolis by his presence^, he was also enabled 
to take a part- in those intellectual, artistic, and social 
enjoymeiits, for which, among all German towns, 
Berlin was so eminent. 31iich of what w'as there 
united had been partly fonnded by his assistance, or 
raised by him to the eminence on which it stood. 
Take alone the nniversiit' which he had founded ! 
He could already rejoice over the rich fruits of the 
harvest he had planted- 

Towards the end of May, 1820, Madame von Hum- 
boldt went through Dresden to Toplitz, and thence to 
Burgorner. Her husband reniamed in Berlin a little 
longer. On the 29th of June, he delivered his first 
address in the Academy of Sciences in Berlin. He 
read an important treatise on ^"comparative philology 
as relating to the v^ous stages of pMlologic de- 
velopment/" When this e;^y was publicly read in 
the meeting, on the 3rd of August, in honour of the 
ki n g"s birthday, he had already departed, and Pro- 
fessor Biittmann read it in his stead. During the 
same year, Humboldt was elect.ed honorary member 
of the Society of Arts in Berlin. 

The year 1821 commenced with a very agreeable 
event for the family ; Gabriele^s betrothed, Freiherr 
vcm Billow, returned from London,, after having for 
two years managed the afeirs of the embassy there. 
BEe now entered the ministry of foreign affairs as 
privy OTunollor of legation, and was particularly 
active in the department of commerce. On the 1 0th 
of Januaiy, his marriage with HimiboHt"s youngest 
daughter was <^lebrated. It must have been gratify- 
ing to all parties that now, when he was intimately 
connected with the Humboldt family, he was able to 
some years in Berlin. 

On the 12th April, 1821,, Humboldt read an esmy 
Cte the Task of the HMorian and after this period 
» paper once at least every year to this scien- 
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tific soeiet j. He also piiblislieJ in the sarxie year Ms 
long ccmimeneed work, Investigaii^jiis a.s to "tiie ori- 
ginal imialjitanis of Spain, through i]ie medium of 
the laiigiiage/' 

An untOTtumite incident disturbed the peace of the 
family during* this year. The Ijrave sondn-latT of 
Hiirnboldt, llajor von Hedemanii, had a brother who 
had Ijeen very wild from Ms earliest youth- 
eecentiicity was imbouiided, and caused mueh grief to 
his excellent family. BEe had served bravely in the 
war^ and then been appointed as inspector of forests 
in W estphMia, withontj however, giving up Ms eccen- 
tric course of life. In tMs mood he had the mad idm 
of exciting a riot in West Prussia to procure the long 
promised constitution, and to effect a change in the 
admhiistratioii. When he had collected tfDgether a 
mimber of uneducated men, he went to work, not 
pecting that he was already betrayed. The govem- 
ment a.llowed the riot to break out, and then seized 
Hedemann and Ms companions, and gave them over to 
the courts of law. The news of the rebellion arxiv^ 
in the beginning of July, and caused a great sensa- 
tion. Humboldt, who was in Ottmachan at the time, 
is said to have been much annoyed at the circum- 
stance, How easily could Ms opponents make use of 
this fact, and connect it with Ms former opposition. 
But the king knew Humboldt too vrell to give any 
credit to such insinuation^ and for his fomiiyh sake, 
treated the unfortunate Hedemann with great cona- 
deration. He was taken to the fortxess of Grandeuz, 
but Hterated after a few year^ and, it is said, reap- 
jM^inted to his former place. 

On the 17th January, 1822, Humboldt read his 
treatise On the origin of grammatical forai% Mid 
their influence on the progress of ideas,'’^ in the Am- 
demy of Sciences. In the summer of the mme yem 
he spent some time in Burgdmer, where the FreiliexT 
von Stein paid him a visit. 

During the years 1822 and 1824, HumboMt built 
Ms new castle of Tegel In place, of the old hunting 
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seat in wMcli lie iacl spent Ms cMldliood, lie erected 
a more splendid buildings and made it a seat in wbicli 
an art-loTing- mind could appropriately end Ms 
daya The inheritance became a new creation. In 
order suitably to retain an old turret built in the time 
of the great elector^ he made a clever plan^ according 
to which the four comers have tiuxets. The whole 
edifice retained an antique character. The interior of 
the castle was ornamented with the most select trea- 
sures of sculprnre and painting by ancient and modem 
masters, which had been principally collected during 
the long residence in Eome. Humboldt wrote of his 
seat to Gentz, in May, 1S87 : — I have here erected a 
dwelling foil of gypsum casts and marble statues 
wMch would afiord you great pleasure. You knew 
the old house. IJhow you would wander among beau- 
tiful statues, of which, especially, those in my room do 
not suffer by a superabundance of costume.^'’ 

He made Tegel a beautiful seat in other respects 
also. The gardens, which his father had planned, 
were now formed into a beautiful park, wMch Hum- 
boldt ornamented with monuments, and especially by 
the monument wMch he raised to his wife, and 
beneath wMch he also was buried. 

Thus this spot, stamped by Ms genius and hallowed 
by the last few years of Ms life, has become, by the 
new castle and park, by classical mementoes of 
Overy kind, and by a select and excellently arranged 
artistic collection, one of the most interesting environs 
of the Pru^ian capital. During Humboldris lifetime 
already Tegel was hospitably open to all visitors, and 
the inhabitants of Berlin did not fail to appreciate 
such a favour. 

In the commencement of the year 1823, Humboldt 
saw his brother Alexander again. He had met the 
Mng of Prussia at the congress of Verona, and accom- 
panied Mm on Ms journey through Italy. He now 
returned to Berlin with intending to remain some 
months, and then to repair to Paris agai-n. 

During this visit our Humboldt recommenced his 
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intercourse witli tlie court. His intimacT witli the 
crown prince liacl never been interrupted, and from 
that period the king paid an annual visit to his for- 
mer minister in TegeL 

Hiiin.boMt''s w’orth had been much acknowledged 
and remembered during the &st months of the year 
1823, and the public expected that he tvonkl be nuw 
selected as the leader of the state. The state chan- 
cellor, prince Hardenberg, had died at Genoa in De- 
cember, 1S22. Herr von who was appointed 

his successor, at that time enjoyed the perfect confi- 
dence of the king, and had entered into the active 
service of the state a few months previously. But 
Voss died on the 30th January, 1S23, and the king 
was in great embarrassment whom he should select 
for the important post of prime minister. One man 
whom the king had in view, the field-mai‘shal count 
Eileist v’cii Xollendorfi died three vreeks later than 
Toss. The embarrassment increased. A conversation 
has been communicated to iis which the king at 
that time had with his most confidential counsellors, 
hut as it is a verbal communication, we do not give 
implicit confidence to it. It is, however, in part, con- 
firmed by documentary evidence. 

The king gave an audience to the Prince Wittgen- 
stein, General von Witzleben, and the councillor 
Albrecht. He spoke of the death of the minister 
Von Voss, and continued : I have for some weeks 
considered how the post of Herr von Voss, whose 
death is greatly to be regretted, can he filled. Of all 
the persons whose position fits them for the post-, the 
minister von Humboldt is the most capable, but he 
enjoys so little confidence abroad, that he in no 
way be thought of. I have gone through the list of 
all my ministers, and have come to the conclusion 
that Count Dottum is the most appropiiate. ISTow, 
tell me your opinion.*''’ 

Alhr^M , — “ If your majesty cannot take the mini- 
ster von Humboldt, I also believe that Count liOttum 
is the most appropriate.'’^ 
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Witzleben was silent, and nis majesty said to tim, 
Wliat tliink you ?” 

Witzleben , — "^Tiie minister Ton Humboldt, is, in 
riij' opinion, tne only one properly qualified ; but if 
your iiijyesty bas not the entire confidence in Mm 
witbout wMeli be could not fulfil the important duties 
of sucli a position, I woulcL at least, bumbly suggest 
that be be made president of the council of state, and 
member of the miiiistiy, and that Count Lottuni be 
president of the ministry.” 

that uiE not do,” replied the idng; ""the two 
posts cannot be separated.” 

Prince v<m Wittgertstein. — ""Count Lottum is a 
Ter j sensible man, and has veiwconciliat 027 manners."''' 

The King . — “ But whether he will haTe the neces- 
saiy energy to insist whererer it is rec|nisite, is another 
question, and the only objection I feel to him.” 

Prince Wltigensiein . — “ He certainly is 'weak.^' 

The King . — "" But I know of none other.”' 

The king is then said to have enumerated all Ms 
ministers, ably eharaerterizmg each one. Witzleben 
again spoke in faTour of Humboldt, and of the just 
Tiews he always had on the state of afeim 

TMs conversation shows that it was principally con- 
sideration for foreign countries, and, as we shall sub- 
sequently prove, for Russia, which prevented Hum- 
MMt's appointment as prime minister of Pn^aa, and 
that General Witzleben piincipaHy supported hiTu. 
We have previously mentioned that Witdeben was a 
friend and supporter of Humboldt, and had frequently 
applied to Min &r Ms opinion in difficult marcers ; it 
is therefore neural that he should take tMs oppor- 
tunity of spmkimg in his favour, and wish him, whose 
Boind and taimta he so admired, to be placed at 
the head of public a&ira 

Witzleben had ^aotiier opportunity of insisting on 
the merits of Humlmldt, when the Mng submitted to 
Ms min isteis some parajacfta of improvement in the 
PrusMan management ^feirs mayie by the prim^ 
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H rirfleiil}erg before Ms dealt. In WitzieLeiiri re» 
niarkir. tie sironglv recomiiiended tiiig to select 
Hiimboltli as cbief mmister of state. But tlie tixice 
was not favourable for sucli a leader of tLe Priissian 
state, and lie would scarcely have been able t j nrain- 
tain liimself in tlie position. His oppinents probably 
prevented Ms appointmeiii:, and tlie minister. Ton 
Alteiisiem. principalij. is said to bave used iiis mflu- 
enee against Hiimboldi}. Witzleben, however, boldly- 
opposed these inaehiiiatioiis, and always recurred 10 
Ms favourite name^ Humboldt^ combating the objec- 
tion that as president he woiild have t.oo great power 
m the eoimciL Witzlehen asserted that the president 
could have but one vote, as all the other xneiabers, 
and said : It is the mind which decides, and that,, 
eertamlyv Herr von Humboldt possesses in a high de- 
gree. But Herr von Altenstein -^vili not fear that, or 
declare it contraband.''^ 

The king, however, kept to the views he had once 
enunciated. Count Lotxum was, indeed, not named 
president of the Biinistry, for this post remained 
vacant, but he received the post and title of prime 
minister. 

Humboldt thus remained at liberty to” devote 
himself to science and to revel in the domains of 
thought. 

In the autumn of 182 ^^ he was in Thuringeii, and 
visited Goethe in ?f€)vember. This great poet tvas 
HgHy gratified by the visit of his old friend. Hiun- 
lx>Ht brought with Mm the letters wMch ScMiler had 
written to him during the speculative period of Ms 
life ; but Goethe, whose mind was foreign to tins 
speculative tendency, dc^ not seem to have gnmtly 
enjoyed these letters, for he at this time iMled tMa 
speculative epoch in Schilletis life an unlmppy one. 
Humboldt opposed him, though without wO'imdiag 
Goethe's susceptible nature. On the 14 tth ISTovember, 
HumboMt was invited to the court' of the archduke, 
and was one of the first who received the great cro^ 
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of Ms newiy-institnted order of tlie "WTiite Falcon of 
'W atckfiiiiiess. 

The next summer Humboldt seems to have spent 
entirely in his new palace of TegeL J^^’iebllh^ paid 
him a visit there, in the commencement of June. 
The next winter jviebiihr remained in Berlin, when 
Humboldt had again returned to town. He writes 
in his letters, that he frequently dined at HumboldFs 
in the beginning of IS23, once with the purpose of 
conversing with William on the ChampoUionic hiero- 
glyphics, as he took a great interest in this pictorial 
language, and on the connexion between language and 
writing in general. Xiebiihr says, One rarely can. 
enjoy such conversations here.'"' He admired the 
whole family. The son-in-law, Biilow, he calls one of 
the most eminent men in Berlin, and speaks of a 
grandchild as an extraordinarily amiable child. 

The year 1824 was marked by tw^o deaths which 
affected Humboldt deeply. On the 8th August F. A, 
Wolf died at Marseilles, as he had in vain hoped to 
restore his health in a more southern climate ; and 
on the 21st of the same month, the Count Schlahren-* 
dorf followed him. Wolf had become more soured 
and embittered since 1817, and he certainly suffered 
many insults. Humboldt, however, always honoured 
Mm, although he did not approve of his ect^ntricily 
and exaggeration. He interested himself to the last 
for Ms studies and labours. We know that Wolf^ 
during the last years of his life, was employed on the 
sketch for a Greek grammar on his owm system, and 
that he wa^ greatly encouraged and supported in this 
undertaking by Humboldt. But the acknowledg- 
ment he expressed at his death best proves Humboldt^s 
esteem for the living man. He expressed it especially 
in a letter to Varnhagen von Ense, written on the 
Srd September, in wMch he compares him to 

Goethe : I have been tMnking much of Wolf lately,'"' 
he writ^. Fate has made the distinguishing differ- 
ence between Mm and Gfoethe in their general eha- 
racteristi<^ This may sound very paradoxic^ to you. 
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But in Goeilie a principal feature was Ms divine 
reserve, Ms constant moderatioii in eveiytliin-", tke 
maintaining of necessary, boundaries. In Wolf, tiiere 
was an endeavour after tlie contrary, an. exaggeration 
even in excellence. Thence proceeds his ifequent, 
divine boldness. In W olf, the pure and sincere vene- 
ration of Goethe was a beautiful feature ; Goethe, on 
the contrary, was, especially latterly, very unjust 
towards Wolf, and did not sufiScientlj^ acknowledge 
Ms truly great and comprehensive mind.^^ 

In 1825, a new and very congenial field of activity was 
opened to Humboldt. A number of Berlin artists^ 
and art-fiiends had united to give, by annual contii-l 
butions, opportunities of work to the German artists 
studying in Rome, haring mereM the advancement 
of art for their object. This plan was soon extended 
in regard to its purpose and the number of its mem- 
beis, and in 1 825 this first plan was changed into the 
Union for friends of art in the Prussian dominioiis. 
At first, prizes were given only to those artists who 
remained in Italy for their studies, but this condition 
was subsequently dropped. A directoiy and com- 
mittee of artists managed the affaim WiEiam von 
Humboldt was at once appointed to the head of the 
former, as his artistic taste and accurate acquaintance 
with Rome and Roman artists had well fitted Mm for 
it. He valued tMs office, as he considered art and 
plastic arts as one of the means for the development 
of humanity. He even declared, that the influence of 
art upon the public was of more importance than art 
itself. He proved this opinion by Ms acts, and de- 
voted himself zealously to the duties of tMs society. 
It was he who wrote the programme wMch was issum 
by it on the 23rd August, 1825, and he wrote a report 
of the results acMeved by the society regular! j once 
or twice a year. The first report is dated 29th Janu- 
ary, 1826 ; the last, 23rd March, 1835, a fortnight 
before his death. The principal portion of these pro- 
grammes are merely of local importance ; but those 
portions of them which are of general interest have 
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been inciiided in the collected edition of his works. 
Tliey form a TainaMe supplement to it, giving Hnm- 
"boldt’s views on tMs field of art, and are a valnaHe 
contribiitioii to tlie iiistorj-" of arr in Germany. 

In tlie spring of 1826, Humboldt went to Silesia 
to spend some time in Ottmacban. He travelled 
over Breslau, wliere he made some new Mends, among 
them the famed phEologian and lexicographer, Franz 
Pas^>w. Humboldt honoured Ms opinions as much 
as his talents, for Passow was one of those who 
bravely opposed the romantic pietistic reaction in 
literature, which threatened to gain gTOund. 

In the summer we find him again in Tegel, 
wiiiie his wife was at the baths of Gastein, and 
tow'ards the end of the year he paid Goethe another 
visit, and remained with him over the new year. Goethe 
writes to Ms Mend Zelter, 9th dan., 1827- I must 
acknowledge that I have been very well these last 
days, for Herr von Humboldt remained with us 
longer than I could have hoped, and I thus had the 
opportuiiit}-" of filling up a wide breach of social in- 
tercourse.^" 

The year 1S26 is marked by tw"o events which ex- 
cited Humboldt"s interest, though in a different 
degree. 

The first was the Greek w^ar of emancijmtion, which 
kept alive the opposition against the ^stem of prince 
Mettemich during the following oppressive years. 
The pubEc sympathy for^ this cause was kept down 
itt Berlin for some time, but a change was eftected 
herein, in April, 1826 ; ^x>n. after the emperor Alex- 
anders d^lM Profes^r Hufeland and three theolo- 
gians of Berlin issued an appeal in favour of the 
Greeks in the b^inning of May in this year, which 
excited the enthusiasm. The eonMbutions 

were reported in the Berlin newspapem, and among 
the fifst and most munificent, next to those of prince 
August, was that of the minuter Von Humboldt, , 
The ^cond event is of mi entirely different Mud. 
It was more an agitation of the Pru^an naticmaiity. 
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hut directed to tLe intellectiitii fieiJ, and bore tlie 
colours and tendency of iLe age. AniiiiEils of scieii- 
tiiic ciitici.-m'" Tcere originated' in tliis year, under 
HegeFs auspices, and tide iii’st nuiiiLer publislied 
in the folloTing year. This project siioweil the 
ixiiiiieiiee Tiiicli HegeFs piiilos^Dplij iiad at that time 
already gained, and its striving for an increased 
dominioii. Many celebrated contemporaries ttIig did 
not siiljscrFoe to HegeFs pliiiosophy, were, indeed, 
inviied to take part in this scheme, and among them, 
Goethe and Humboldt ; but these nanis^ were wanted 
in reality, more as omanieiita Humboldt was aware 
of this, but accepted the inTitation on that account, 
to prevent one-sidedness. He subsequently wrote 
several articles for these annuals. 

The course which German philosoj'hy had pursued 
since >Schelling taught, was not one which Hmnboldt 
could follow. He maintained, as long as he lived, 
the critical system to tthich Ms friend Schiller had 
adhered- He was less partial, even to HegeFs phi • 
losophv- than to any other, and this is proved in a 
letter written to Geiitz on the 1st of March, 1828. I 
agree perfectly/' he says., “ with what you say of the 
annuals. They contain some very readable things by 
Tamhagen, some scientific ones by Hcpp, but, on the. 
whole, they do not please me. Hegel is certainly a 
clever and profound thinker, but I cannot imagine 
that such a philosophy as Ms can really take root, 
I have not been able to reconcile myself to it j^et, 
although I have repeatedly tried. The indistinct 
language may injure him a little. It is not exciting, 
like that of Kant or Fichte, colossal and elevated, 
like the darkness of the grave, but arises from evident 
awkwar^n^s. It is as if he could not wield the lan- 
guage. For when he treats of common things^ it is 
anytMng but easy or noble. It may arise from a 
want of imagination, but I w'ould not like to pro- 
nounce for his philosophy. The public seems to be 
divided into two classes with respect to Hegel ; those 
who imconditioiially adhere to him, and thO'Se who 
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avoiil bini as a sharp stumhling-Hock. But he does 
not belong to the philosophers who trust boldly to 
tlieir ideas, lie teaches his doctrines perse veringly. 
The annuals are the firoit of this desire, and I joined 
the society to show that this was not to be its exclu- 
sive purpose. I do, however, associate with Hegel, 
and am, in social life, on good terms with him. I 
respect Ms talents and capabilities, without ignoring 
the above-named laulis/^ 

The nature of Humboldt^s mind reveals itself more 
and more towards the latter end of his life, and it 
becomes evident that not the influence over others, 
not action, but an eminently ideal feature, inspired 
him. His was a thoroughly inquiring nature : the 
aim of his inquiries were ideas, and even his com- 
prehensive intellectuality was subordinate to this 
purpose. But he distin^ishes himself from the 
Indian sage, by not devoting himself exclusively to 
the contemplation of the divinity, but, like the true 
son of the more historical quarter of the globe, to the 
conceivable and practical, to the investigation of the 
intellectually-material nature of humanity, to the 
laws of human development, and the course of general 
history. When he did not act, he lived more in the 
contemplation of events of the past, and chiefly of 
antiquity, than of the present, more in ideas than in 
retries. This arose from a general view which he 
had e»ly formed, that the development and perfection 
of the individual were the Jbighest principle, and that 
the tribute even wMch every individual is bound to 
pay to the community, is yet principally the means 
for the development of this chief aim. Humboldt 
had |mid Ms due tribute to the community ; he still 
paid it, in so far as his activity aflected th^ world ; 
but he lived principally for himself and Iiis own 
studies. 

And in tMs sense. Humboldt expresses himself 
unre^rvedly, in the confidentiM lettem written at 
this time. He always sp^tks with great indififeren-ee 
of how fhe world judges wh^ he dom or did ; and 
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we find this feeHng expressed in several letters: 
am very well/’ lie writes, on the 21st May, 1827, from 
TegeL Except the life with mj family, and a little 
business relating to my private affairs, I live only in 
studies and scientific pursuits/^ The agreeableness of 
mere learning cannot be, he says, an entirely strange 
sensation to Gentzi He tells him that he has paved 
a new way for linguistic study for himself, which he 
must diligently pursue to reach the goal towards which 
he is striving. In another letter, after expre^ing his 
desire to see and converse with Gentz, he says : I 
have always felt an old historical interest, and then 
all human aftkiis contract to very small importance. I 
see the stream which sweeps away the objects more 
than objects themselves. I do not think I have lost 
my vivacity: it arose in me because I do not draw it 
from life, care little for life, and am not unduly 
partial to life. This is now more the case than ever, 
though not from weaxine^ What formerly gave me 
pleasure, inspires me with the same feeling still, but 
because I am more ripe in ideas, and with ideas one 
grows beyond this life, which is not the true seat of 
ideas, ifesides, life is an act which not only needs to 
be well commenced but well completed, and he who 
is wise goes most willingly when he is happiest. And 
I am very happy — so content within and without, 
that I have no wish which I could not attain through 
myself I employ myself much with science now: 
but that also is only s^x>iidary, and not the principal 
object.’’ 

In the autumn of 1826 Alexander von Humboldt 
c^me to Berlin. He was persuaded by the king, who 
wished to have a scientific adviser at hand, to settle 
in Berlin ,,in the eouise of the foEowing year, and the 
wish to Eve near his brother, from whom he had 
been so long separated, induced him to comply with 
the king’s requ^t. He returned to P^ms in De- 
cember for the necessary arrangements in Ms affairs 
and Eterary labours. 

A portion of the Humboldt famEy left Berlin in 

E E 
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the ensuing year. William von Humboldt^s soii-iii- 
law^ Freiherr von Billow, was, in February, 1827, 
appointed ambas-sador to London, where he had for- 
merly been only charge d'affaires, and where he 
gained such celebrity for his diplomatic skill, that 
he was, in later years, raised to the post of minister 
of foreign affairs. Bulow^s wife and children re- 
mained at first in Berlin. He started alone, and 
proceeded first to Paris, from whence Alexander von 
Humboldt accompanied him to London. Both men 
were overwhelmed with attention by Canning, but 
Alexander soon proceeded by way of Hamburg to 
Berlin. William von Humboldt writes to Gentz, 
in May, 1827 : Alexander has taken up his resi- 
dence here. He is more active and lively than ever, 
and we often speak of you.*''' The brother remained 
in Berlin henceforward, although he for some time 
paid an annual visit to Paris, which had become his 
second home. 

Madame von Humboldt had been in delicate health 
for some years, but the baths of Gastein had done her 
much good, and the winter was spent very happily. 
She determined, therefore, to visit the bath again. 
Humboldt, who now felt every separation from her 
painfully, accompanied her, as well as the eldest 
daughter Caroline. He purposed to use the baths 
himself, not for any positive complaint, for he wa^, on 
the whole, healthy, but merely to strengthen himseifi 

On the 13th of truly,<.on the way to Gastein, he 
wrote to Gentz, that he wished to meet Mm there ; 
but although Gentz was in the habit of visiting Gastein 
every year, he could not leave Vienna before Septem- 
ber, on of business ; and as the Humboldts left 

on the 24tJi of August, to meet their children on one of 
their estates, they did not see 'each o-ther. Humboldt 
was much pleased with Gastein, and felt himself 
strai^thened by the baths. 

He returned to Teg^, but soon removed to the 
town, where an especial treat awmted him . His brother 
-Alexander gave a course of msty-one lecture there as 
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the result of liis travels, as lhas aireadj been alliiJed 
to in Alexander's life. 

In the spring of 1828, William von HumboLlt 
made his last great jonmev. Madame von Billow, his 
Tonngest daughter, had remained in Berlin, but was 
now to follow her husband to London. Humboldt 
determined with Ms wife and eldest daughter, to 
aoeompanv his youngest one to her destination, and 
visit Paris at the same time. 

On the oOth of May, they left Berlin, and pro- 
ceeded direct to Paris, where they stayed several weeks, 
intending, however, to make another stay here on 
their retum from London. 

Paris at that time presented a scene of great inte- 
rest. It was the time of Guizot\ Cousin's and Tille- 
main's lectures, the epoch of a great intellectual revo- 
lution, wMch eontrihuted with equal force to the over- 
throw of the elder Bourbons, to the foundation of a 
politically improved time, and to the extension of the 
intellectual Ine of the French nation. Indeed, the 
whole intellectual life in that- capital was striving and 
refreshing. 

And not only in a general point of view, but also 
for special branches of study, Paris offered a rich store 
of treasures. Paris was the central point for universal 
and comparative philology, and here it flourished most'. 
Siivestre de Lacy, the father of universal philology in 
Fran^^, well known to BEumtoldt from former years, 
taught there among a new philologi<M generation, to 
whom the great German philologian was a well-known 
and honoured name. In the session of the 19th of 
August, 1825, the Parisian Academy of Inscriptions 
and Sciences had elected Mm, and the philologian 
Creuzer, in Heidelberg, as foreign member (a^cie 
etranger), by an overwhelming majority of vot^ But 
he probably only made the personal acquamt^nee of 
many of the younger philologians at this period, such 
as ChampoUion, the discoverer of MercgiypMcs, and 
Jacquet, the adept in Asiatic languages He was 
indebted for a hospitable, reception to Abel- 
E E 2 
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B^mnsat, St. Martin^ Boumouf, and Julius Elaprott^ 
Ms fellow-countryman, resident in Paris, Humboldt 
remained in scientific correspondence witb. nearly all. 
these men, and also took the opportunity of returning 
their kindness by a learned essay on Philology^ wMch 
he read in the institute wMch had elected Mm its 
member. 

In London Humboldt saw his son-in-law in the 
office he had once Mmself filled, and met many a 
statesman and learned man whom he had known 
before, or whose acquaintance he now made. The 
great Canning was already dead, but he met his 
former colleague, the Austrian ambassador. Prince 
Paul Esterhazy, the Count Mlinster, minister for the 
Hanoyerian affairs. King Ceoige lY., who had 
showed him great favour as Prince Regent, now 
received Mm with great honour. He decorated him , not 
only with the Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order, hut 
had his portrait painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence for 
the royal castle at Windsor, where it now hangs beside 
that of monarchs, statesmen, and generals, beside 
Mettemich, Hardenberg, Schwarzenberg, Wellington, 
Blucher, &c. 

Humboldt, with his wife and eldest daughter, left 
the British capital on the 19th July. They returned 
to Paris, and hastened, after a short stay there, through 
.Strasburg to Gastein, where they used the baths 
again, from the 15th August to 15th September. It 
is probable that on this occakton Gentz met them 
here. The remainder of the autumn the Humboldts 
spent in T^eL 

After the baths of Gastein had had such a favour- 
able influence over the health of Madame von Hum- 
boldt, the evil now broke out with increased violence 
after their return from their journey. The end of 
November she was lying dangerously ill in Berlin ; 
in January it was again said she was on her death- 
bed, but she lingered till March, when her illness 
suddenly took a more mmd turn, and she died on the 
Sfith M^h, 1829. 
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The death of mch a “woman could not but be deeply 
fel“t The report of her death in the Berlin Allge- 
ifiieifie Zeifmig contained the words : — The rare 
merits of her mind and character made the deceased 
lady the object of imiTersal interest and esteem/^ By 
her traTels she had become connected with eFery- 
thing great in science and art^ and as in Bome^ 
Yiennaj and Paris^ so had her house in Berlin been the 
centre for the intellectual and agreeable society* 

Blit her loss was most deeply felt by her family, 
and principally by her husband. His love for her 
had increased during the last few years, but had now 
reached its height. It seemed as if he had again 
won her, when she preceded him to a higher world. 
Her image never a^in left him ; it* was interwoven 
with all his ideas, it followed him in his dreams, it 
occupied every hour not devoted to serious study. 
And the hope of a future life was infinitely increased 
in confidence and strength by Ms desire to be re-“united 
to hisyrife. 

Wliat first occupied Mm after her death was a 
monument which he had determined to erect to her 
memory in the park of Tegel, under the superintend- 
ence of the great sculptor l^uch. This monumeiit 
was raised on a spot in the park to which the deceased 
had been especi^y partial, and had hemelf chosen 
for a resting-place. In the meantime her body was 
deporited in the churchyard of Tegel until the monu- 
ment was completed. And frequently now Hum- 
boldt wandered through the cypress alley leading to 
ihe spot wHch contained these dear remains ; from 
the summit of the monument a splendid statue of 
Spexama^ which Thoiwaldsen had made expressly for 
Madame von Humboldt^ looked down consolingly and 
trustfully. 

Humboldt could soon not bear to leave Tegel. 
He retired into solitude firom the bustle of the town, 
and lived only in studies and in the 
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The death of Humboldt's wife made a great change 
in his studies^ but it was a fortunate circumstance that 
many occupations and diversions conduced to fill up 
and enliven his leisure houi^ This was the more ne- 
cessary, as Alexander left Berlin a few weeks after 
the death, to undertake his last long journey to the 
Ural mountains, and did not return till the end of the 
year. 

Among the occupations which employed William 
von Humboldt at this period, was the share which he 
was commissioned to take in the magnificent founda- 
tion of the new museum. The king, in May, 1829, 
appointed hi m the preadent of a commission which 
was to take charge of the interior arrangements in 
this new institution, a choice which was univ^FKiIly 
received with favour and approbation. In Bedin,, it 
caused especial satisfaction,, h^3au^ it was beEeved 
that the honoured statesman would th^ehy be more 
induced to mix with ihe higher 'drcles of society 
than it seemed probable he would do after his severe 
loss. ^ . 

This comnd^ion condsted of the first artists and 
connoisseurs in Berlin, of Schinkel, the architect of 
the museum, of ihe sculptors Rauch and Tieck, the 
painter Wach, the councillor Hirt, and the subsequent 
director of the gallery of paintings, Ur. Waagen. 
With most of these men, Humboldt had been long 
ac^umnted, and was connected with some of them in 
die. 'direction of the Art Union. He was on very 
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friendly terms with. Rauch and SchiiikeL Besides 
the members of the commission, the crown prince 
took a great interest in the arrangement of the mu- 
seum, Humboldt's principal task in the comimssion 
■was to direct the councils, to reconcile contradictory 
opinions, and to report to the king after the business 
was concluded* 

On the 3rd August, 1830, the museum, a new 
ornament to the town of Berlm, was opened, and on 
the 21st of the same month, Humboldt submitted to 
the king a report of the arrangements which had 
been made. The king was highly gratified, and the 
museum honoum the memory of its founders. In the 
hall are placed the busts of the men who were com- 
missioned to organize the institution, and that of 
Schinkel, the architect, and of William von Humboldt. 
The bust of the latter was made by Tieck, after one 
by Thorwaldsen in Home, 

To strengthen his health, Humboldt visited Gastein 
in the years 1829 and 1830, but for Ms mind and 
spirit he sought other means of consolation. And as 
that sentimental feature which had characterized his 
youth now returned in age, he loved with increased 
tenderness all that had gladdened his younger years, 
Home, the life in Jena, and especially ScMlieris 
memory. He had for some time before had the in- 
tention of publishing that beautifiil memorial of their 
intimacy, his correspondence, and had permitted Hor- 
ner to publish a few fragments of it in his sketch of 
Schiller's life, How, after Goethe had published his 
correspondence with his friend, Humboldt no longer 
h^itated to do the same ; he prepared the publication 
of the letters in the commencement of 1830, and 
wrote his beautHul introduction to it in May, in TegeL 
The collection soon afterwards appeared in Stuttgardt, 
published by Cotta. 

In September of this year Humboldt received from 
the King of Pni^a the following gratifying commu- 
nication. I have read the report of the 21st ult., 
wHch you have prepared of the execution of the com- 
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mission given you for tte axrangement of tlie museum, 
with great interest, and give my fall approbation to 
the arrangements made under your direction. I have 
found all your propositions appropriate, and have re- 
quested the m i nister of religion and instruction to 
give his attention to their practicability, and then 
report to me on the subject. As a proof of my con- 
tinued good will, and in acknowledgment of your 
former services to the state, I have elected you to my 
Black Eagle order, of which I send yon the insignias. 
I wish, at the same time, that your health may permit 
you again to take part in the labours of the council 
of state. In this hope, I have announced to the 
council your renewed participation in its labours and 
its deliberations Berlin, 15th September, 1880. — 
FkEDEBIC WlIUJlAM.” 

This re-appointment to the council of state was, in 
reality, only a kind of restoration. Humboldt did not 
return to the active service of the state, nor did he 
draw his pension. But the mere re-appointment 
caused great joy among the public, though only on 
account of the expectations it excited ; for it was 
hoped this appointment would merely be the iBrst 
step, and that Humboldt would return to the minis- 
try. The report was even spread that he had been 
entrusted with the plan of a constitution. But nothing 
of this was fulfilled ; this would have been a reform 
in the system of which the old king never thought, 
although the critical foreign circumstances must have 
reminded Mm of Ms former promises. It is also not 
probable that Humboldt would have left liis favourite 
labours, and undertaken the burdens of a ministry 
again, unle^the condition of his country should have 
imperiously demanded the sacrifice. 

Humboldt, however, regularly attended the meet- 
ings of the council of* state, and wa% with two others, 
even appointed a committee for foreign affaim ; but 
the oiS&oe was entirely a' nonentily, as- the minister for 
foreign aflMrs took care Adfc to consult Humboldt on 
matters wMdi it was weE known that he would 
oppo^. 
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We know tbat after tke deatt of Ms wife Htiiii- 
boldt had chosen Tegel as his residence ; and he soon 
did not leave it even in winter. In the latter 
years of Ms life he rarely visited Berlin, and was 
seldom present at the meetings of the academy. His 
eldest daughter, Caroline, was with Mm, and was his 
cMef support ; and his second daughter, Adelheid, 
with her husband, the General von Hedemann, also 
had the gratification of being with Mm dimng the 
last few years of Ms life. Besides this, there was no 
lack of visitors from the town. Prince, statesmen, 
and scholars, liked to visit the great man who lived at 
Tegel ; but he was sometimes so wrapt in his studies, 
that he saw no one except Ms own family, and even 
the highest persons in the state could not be ad- 
mitted. 

His physical condition also warned Mm to keep his 
last intentions ever in sight. Since the death of his 
wife, his physical strength had gradually decreased ; 
and his wealmess visibly increased with his constant 
grief and Ms incessant mental labour. Those who 
saw him now in Berlin, and heard Mm speak publicly, 
could scarcely form any idea of the formerly so robust 
man. As if the mass of ideas wMch he carried with 
him had now become too heavy, his head fell deeper 
and deeper on his breast, and his tongue no longer 
moved with its former volubility. To strengthen him- 
self, he visited the sea-bath Nordemey in 1831, 1832, 
and 1833. The bath benefited him, and it seemed 
as if fate would prolong Ms life until its task were 
fulfilled- He worked industrioudy at his great work 
on the institution of languages and on the EAwi 
language, and ananged all the mass of ideas^ wHch 
he had collected and made Ms own. 

Mo'St of these ideas are contained in tte great 
philological work, but he had found another mcNie to 
express the ideas and feelings wMch ciupi^ Mm. 
He had always felt the want of exjpr^^ng the emo- 
tions and ideas wMch occupied Mm in a jK>eticrf garb, 
but tMs tendency increased ft) a ronarkable degrw 
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witli age, and more still with the mood in which the 
ever-present feeling of a great loss contemplates nature 
and the retirement of country life. The fruit of this 
less sad than solemn frame of mind was a large num- 
ber of poems, all in the same form, whose existence 
was unknown to Ms brother or to any member of his 
affectionate family. He had for several years dictated 
these sonnets to his secretary, Ferdinand Schulz, every 
evening, even when on Ms shorter journeys, and a 
portion of them have now been published. To every 
volume of Ms collected works his brother Alexander 
has prefixed a selection from this cyclus of beautiful 
sonnets, so that several hundreds have been published, 
and these are only a very small proportion of the 
entire quantity. 

Two men especially gladdened the last years of his 
life — ^his brother Alexander and Ooethe. 

The brother now lived near h im. How much they 
had to tell each other who had been so long sepa- 
rated, and, from reasons one may easily imagine, 
could not even communicate by correspondence. The 
letters they wrote to each other were rare, and were 
like a landscape without water or foliage. For, as is 
frequently the case, they did not even communicate 
what they might safely have written. What joy 
must it then have been for Humboldt to have Ms 
younger and more robust brother return Mm, 

and see him advance on Ms course. We know how 
their studies had always advanced hand-in-hand, — 
how, when their paths lay far asunder, they watched 
each other^'s co-urse with anxious interest, — ^aiid how, 
in the most -oppoate studies and pursuits, the relation 
of their souls could not be concealed. 

Humboldt and Goethe also continued in uninter- 
rupted correspondence until the death of the latter, 
and did not cease to amst ^ch oth^ by active interest 
and asastance. If, ^pecnally in the present age, there 
is something exceedingly gratifying in seeing two 
such eminent men mainiMn an iniimate friend- 
rfiip for nearly half a centoiy, it is doubly 
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wlien ttey impart their great thoughts to each other 
until their hour of death. Goethe^s last letter to 
Humholdt was written on the morning of the day on 
which his fatal illness commenced, and Humboldt^s 
reply arrived on the day of Goethe'^s funeral. 

^ter his death, Humboldt seized the first oppor- 
tunity of publicly expressing his views of him, and de- 
livered a fiineral oration on his memory to the Academy 
of Arts in Berlin. It was also the last time that 
Humholdt came prominently forward in public. He 
did indeed come to the town now and then till shortly 
before his death, but except for these occasional visits, 
principally made to the ^ciety of Arts, he spent the 
whole of 1834 in Tegel, bent on the completion of his 
great philological work. 

AVhoever visited him in his solitude found him 
always more kind and resigned. We know indeed 
that his sentimental feature had never left him, hut 
he could always restrain it by his reason and his prac- 
tical mind. He had never been wanting in deep and 
tender feeling, but in the course of Ms public life he 
concealed his warmth of heart, and those only whom 
he loved and who were his equals in their tendencies 
found him always affectionate ; to others, though long 
acquaintances, he seemed cold and indifferent. He 
purposely concealed his feelings, and with conscious 
superiority treated even men who merited more, as 
subjects for liis entertainment, so that many of his 
contemporaries saw nothing in him except a gigantic 
knowledge, a most penetrating insight, and great 
reason. But he was different after his retirement 
from public affairs, and especially during the last 
years of Ms life* Then he showed himself freely and 
without reserve ; even the sentimentality wMch had 
been peculiar to his youth returned. What he could 
confide to no one he expr^sed in the eloquent verses 
he left behind,^ but even in social intercourse Ms 
tender feelings revealed themselves plainly by gentle- 
ness and affection. Thus he lived until, in the 
third decade of this century, Germany lost, one after 
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aootlier, a list of eminent men wlio had been her pride, 
and among them, WiHiam von Humboldt. Most of 
his companions had preceded him when he died in 
1835. 

He livedj as we have said, in Tegel ; his mind was 
clear and bright, though his physical strength had sunk. 
For several years he had not been able to write on 
account of the tremulousness in his hand, but the 
debility did not become alarming until the winter 
1834 — 1835. His mind was as cheerful and calm as 
ever. On the 5th February, 1835, he wrote to 
ISTicolovius : — “ I am no sufferer, but live a quietly 
happy life with my children, and alone with my 
labours and my dreams, in memories of the past and 
happy thoughts of the fature/"* 

living with him were his daughters, Caroline, the 
eldest, Madame von Hedemann, with her husband, 
and Madame von Billow, who had come with her 
children on a visit. Humboldt’s brother lived in 
Berlin, and within reach. Thus surrounded by a 
circle of loving relatives, and ceaselessly labouring to 
give the finishing stroke to his Kawi work, he enjoyed 
the last days of his life. 

But suddenly the catastrophe commenced which 
concluded his life. A cold which he caught in 
February, 1835, brought on a severe attack of illn.^^ 
"of which he died on the 8th of April, 1835. 

The crown-prince and Prince William, the brother 
of the king, had visited him in his last illness, and 
had sincerely shared the grief of the family. Alex- 
ander wrote immediately after his brother s death to 
Arago, in Paris ; I had the misfortime to lose my 
brother the day before yesterday, and am in the most 
profound grief In great distress we think of those 
dearest to us, and I feel a slight consolation in writing 
to you. We m^w Mm dying for rix daya His weak- 
ness had painfully during the last week ; a 

continued trembling had diowed itself in all his 
limM, but hk mind had retained all its native 
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vio-our. He laboured ceaselessly, and leaves two 
almost finisbed works : one on the languages of the 
Indian archipelago, derived from the Sanscrit ; the 
other, on the origin and philosophy of languages in 
general These works will be published. My brother 
has left his manuscripts, his commenced works, and 
his valuable collection of books, to the public library. 
He died of an inflammation of the lungs, watching, 
with painful sagacity, the progress of the disease. 
His was a high intellect, and his soul was full of 
elevation and nobility. I feel very isolated.^^ 

The news of Humboldt^s death created a great 
sensation in Berlin, and the newspapers all ex- 
pressed the public grief at the loss of such a great and 
hberal man. He was buried beside his wife beneath 
the monument he had erected to her. 

On Palm Sunday, April 12th, 1835, the interment 
took place. His Royal Highness Prince William, 
brother to the king, several generals and ministers of 
state, and an immense number of scholam and artists, 
had repaired to the castle to be present at the 
ceremony, and the procession left the house for the 
monument in the park at eleven o’^clock. The hearse, 
covered with black crape, and drawn by four horses, 
was followed by the brother, the children, and the 
grandchildren of the deceased; after them came all 
those who had arrived from Berlin to be present, and 
the rear was formed by the community of the village, 
who showed their affection /or him by accompanying 
his body to its last resting-place, chanting hymns and 
psalms by the way. At the monument, the coffin 
was placed upon a scaffolding, and Dr. Elossbach de- 
livered a funeral oration on the deceased, in which he^ 
without reference to dogmas, enumerated the merits 
of the deceased in his services to the state and to 
science, as well as his social and human virtues, in 
simple hut eloquent words. The coffin was then 
slowly let down into the grave, w^here he res^ 

. according to his wish, not in a bricked vault, but in 
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the earth. The grief of those present was too deep 
for words; they all felt what he had been to the world 
and to his country. 

The children he left behind him were — 

1. Caroline,, bom in Erfart, 1792. She was never 
married, and died soon after her father. 

2. Theodor, who took the name Hmnboldt-Eache- 
roden, was bom in Jena in 1797 ; is married, and has 
two children — a promising son named Wilhelm^ and 
a girl called Mathilde. He still lives in Ottmachan. 

3. Adelheid, bom in Paris in 1800 ; married to 
General von Hedemann. 

4. Gabriele, bom in Berlin in 1802, was married to 
the Prussian minister Von Btilow, who died in 1846. 
She has a son and four daughters. 

5. Hermann, bom in Borne in 1809. He lives 
unmarried, on his portion of the estate of Ottmachan. 

Humboldt left a considerable fortune, and a very 
explicit testamenh His property was valued at above 
600,000 dollars (90,0002.), and consisted partly in 
estates, which he had inherited from his father or 
obtained through Ms wife, or those he had received 
from the state. In his will, he divided the estates so 
that the portions of his sons were separated from 
those of his daughters. The sons obtained the effcate 
of Ottmachan ; of which Ottmachan Nitterwite And 
a villa in Auleben were left to Theodor, and Ottma- 
chan Eriedrichseck to Hermann. The (^stle and 
estate of Burgomer, and the castle of Tegel, with all 
its IxeaHoxes, were left to the eldest daughter, Caroline, 
with the danse that this inheritance should be left 
from one sister to the other. At present, Madame* 
von Hedemann is the proprietress of Burgomer and 
Tegel ; but m she is dtuldless, the youngest daughter 
and her children will su<x^d to the property. Hum- 
boldt made the cMu^, that Tegel should remain in 
its present condition, -and neithw be sold nor divided^ 
as long as any member' ■©£ the family liv^ who lived 
thesre with Mm. 

An important legacy was l^cjueathed to the nuhlic 
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library in Berlin. To it he left all his philological 
manuscripts and valuable autographs, beside all his un- 
finished works on this field, with the condition that 
they should be accessible to all students. Besides 
this, he left to it a large collection of rare books, 
of which he has made a separate list. The impor- 
tance of this legacy to the royal library may be de- 
duced fi:om the fact that Humboldt, having long de- 
termined to leave these books to the library, had 
been collecting the works it wanted in this depart- 
ment, so that it was perfected by his means. 

His collected works are being published under the 
direction of Alexander von Humboldt, assisted by 
Dr. C. Brandes, and have partly appeared. Some of 
his correspondence has also been published, including 
his letters to a Mend, which have been translated, 
and these splendid specimens lead us to hope that 
others will follow. 

And thus we take leave of this pillar of German 
intelligence, the companion of the greatest men whom 
the literature of the country has produced. We take 
leave of him with grateful and joyful feelings, for 
he was an encouraging and exalted pattern to his fel- 
low men. Humboldt may justly be taken as a pattern 
of the depth and diversity of the German mind, and 
as the promise of a richer future for the German 
nation. He stands like the representative of the 
ch^ge fi:om spirit to life,, from idea to reality, in 
which the German mind is engaged, for he was pfif 
of the first and ablest who took this step. He adheftj^ 
to the past, advanced boldly forward, and nut Ms 
in humanity and his country. 




